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Atone the northern brow and 
bend of the Sussex hills, the winter 
lingers, and the spring wakes slowly. 
The children of the southern slope, 
towards Worthing and West Tarring, 
have made their cowslip balls, and 
pranked their hats and hair with 
blue-bells, before their little north- 
ern cousins have begun to nurse and 
talk to, and then pull to pieces, 
their cuckoo-pint, and _potentilla, 
dead-nettle, and meadow crowfoot. 

The daffodil that comes and 
“takes the winds of March with 
beauty,” here reserves that charm- 
ing capture for the early breeze of 
May; for still the “black-thorn 
winter” buffets the folds of chilly 
April’s cloak, and the hail-fringed 
mantle of wan sunlight. This is 
the time when a man may say, 
“Hurrah! Here is summer come 
at last, I verily do believe, For 
goodness’ sake, wife, give us air, 
and take those hot things from the 
children’s necks. If you want me, 
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I shall be in the bower, having a 
jolly pipe at last.” And then by 
the time all the windows are open, 
and the little ones are proud to show 
their necks and the scratches of their 
pins, in rushes papa, with his coat 

uttoned over, and his pipe put out 
by hail. 

None the less for all of that, the 
people who like to see things mov- 
ing—though it be but slowly—have 
opportunity now of watching small 
delights that do them good. How 
trees, and shrubs, and plants, and 
even earth and stone, begin to feel 
the difference coming over them. 
How little points, all black one day, 
and as hard as the tip of a rook’s 
bill the next time of looking at 
them, show a little veiny shining. 
And then as the people come home 
from church, and are in their most 
observant humour, after long con- 
finement, a little child finds a real 
leaf (most likely of an elder-tree)’ 
and many young faces crowd aroun 
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it; while the old men, having seen 
too many springs, plod on and 
doubt this for a bad one. 

Much of this had been done, with 
slow advance from Sunday to Sun- 
day, and the hedges began to be 
feathered with green, and the 
meadows to tuft where the good 
stuff lay, and the corn in the gloss 
of the sun to glisten; when every- 
body came out of church one 
Sunday before Pentecost. The 
church was that which belonged to 
the Rev. Struan Hales (in his own 
opinion), and so did the congrega- 
tion, and so did everything, except 
the sermon, And now the rector 
remained in the vestry, with his 
favourite daughter Cecil, to help 
him off with his “ academicals,” 
and to put away his comb. 

“T hope your mother will be 
quick, my dear ;” said the parson, 
stooping his broad shoulders, as 
his daughter tugged at him; “she 
cannot walk as she used, you know; 
and for the last half-hour I have 
been shuddering and trembling 
about our first fore-quarter.” 

“T saw that you were uncomfort- 
able, papa, just as you were giving 
out your text. You seemed to 
smell something burning, didn’t 

ou ?” 

“ Exactly !” said the rector, gaz- 
ing with surprise at his clever and 
queer Cecil. “Now how could you 
tell? Iam sure I hope none of the 
congregation were up to it. But 
9d. a-pound is no joke for the father 
of three pen daughters.” 


“ And with a good appetite of his 
own, papa. Well, I'll tell you how 
I knew it. You have a peculiar 


way of lifting your nose when the 
meat is too near the fire, as it always 
is with our new cook; and then you 
looked out of that round-arched 
window, as if you expected to see 
some smoke,” 

“Lift my nose, indeed!” an- 
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swered the rector; “I shall lift 
something else; I shall lift your 
lips, if you laugh at your poor old 
father so. And I never shaved 
this morning, because of Sir Rem- 
nant’s dinner- party to-morrow. 
There, what do you think of that, 
Miss Impudence ?” 

“Oh papa, what a shameful 
beard! You preached about the 
stubble being all burned up; per- 
haps because you were thinking of 
our lamb. But I do declare you 
have got as much left as Farmer 
Gate’s very largest field. But talk- 
ing about Sir Remnant, did you see 
who skulked into church in the 
middle of the anthem, and sate be- 
hind the gallery pillar, in one of 
the labourers’ free seats ?” 

“No, I did not. You ought to 
be ashamed of looking about in 
church so, Cecil. Nothing escapes 
you, except the practical application 
of my doctrine.” 

“Well, papa, now, you must have 
been stupid, or had your whole 
mind upon our new cook, if you 
didn’t see Captain Chapman !” 

“Captain Chapman!” cried the 
rector, with something which in 
any other place would have been 
profane; “why, what in . the 
world could he want here? He 
never came to hear me; that’s 
certain.” 

“ No, papa; nor to hear anything 
at all. He came to stare at poor 
Alice all the time; and to plague 
her with his escort home, I fear.” 

“The poor child, with that un- 
godly scamp! Who were in the 
servants’ pew? I know pretty 
well; but you are sure to know 
better.” 

- Oh, not even one of the trusty 
people. Neither the old butler, 
nor Mrs. Pipkins, nor even Mrs, 
Merryjack. Only that conceited 
‘Mister Trotman,’ as he calls him- 
self, and his ‘under-footman,’ as 
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he calls the lad; and three or four 
flirty housemaids.” 

“A guinea will send them all 
round the other way; and then he 
will pester Alice all the way back. 
Run home, that’s a dear, you are 
very quick of foot; and put the 
lamb back yourself nine inches; 
and tell Jem to saddle Maggie 
quick as lightning, and put my 
hunting-crop at the green gate, and 
have Maggie there; and let your 
mother know that sudden business 
calls me away to Coombe Lorraine.” 

“ Why, papa, you quite frighten 
me! As if Alice could not take 
care of herself !” 

“T have seen more of the world 
than you have, child. Do as I 
order you, and don’t argue. Stop, 
take the meadow way, to save mak- 
ing any stir in the village. I shall 
walk slowly, and be at the gate by 
the time you have the pony there.” 

Cecil Hales, without another 
word, went out of the vestry door 
to a stile leading from the church- 
yard into a meadow, and thence by 
an easy gap in a hedge she“got into 
the rectory shrubbery. 

“Just my luck,” said the™rector 
to himself, as he took to the ram- 
bling village-street, to show himself 
as usual. “The two things I hate 
most are a row, and the ruin of a 
good dinner. Hashes and cold 
meat ever since Wednesday; and 
now when a real good joint is 
browning—oh, confound it all !—I 
quite forgot the asparagus—the first 
I have cut, and as thick as my 
thumb! Now if I only had Mabel 
Lovejoy here! I do hope they’ll 
have the sense not to put it on; 
but I can’t very well tell Jem about 
it; it will look so mollyish. Can 
Isenda note in? Yes,I can. The 
fellow can’t read; that is one great 
comfort.” ; 

No sooner said than done; he 
tore out the fly-leaf of his sermon, 
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and under his text, inculcating the 
duty of Christian vigilance, wrote 
in pencil, “ Whatever you do, don’t 
put on the asparagus.” 

This he committed to the care of 
Jem ; and then grasping his hunting- 
whip steadfastly, he rode up the 
lane, with Maggie neighing at this 
unaccustomed excursion, For horses 
know Sunday as well as men do, and 
a great deal better. 

Struan Hales was a somewhat 
headlong man; as most men of 
kind heart, and quick but not very 
large understanding, are apt to be. 
Like most people of strong pre- 
judices, he was also of strong im- 
pulses; for the lowest form of pre- 
judice is not common—the abstract 
one, and the negative. His common- 
sense and his knowledge of the 
world might have assured him that 
Captain Chapman would do nothing 
to hurt or even to offend young 
Alice. And yet, because he re- 
garded Stephen with inveterate dis- 
like, he really did for the moment 
believe it his duty thus to ride 
after him. 

Meanwhile the gallant and elegant 
captain had done at least one thing 
according to the rector’s anticipa- 
tion. By laying a guinea ia Trot- 
man’s palm, he had sent all the ser- 
vants home over the hill, and thus 
secured for himself a private walk 
with his charmer along the lane 
that winds so prettily under the high 
land. Now his dress was enough 
to win the heart of any rustic 
damsel, and as he passed the cot- 

e-doors, all the children said, 
“Oh my!’ ‘This pleased him 
greatly, and could not have added 
less than an inch to his stature 
and less than a pound to the weight 
of his heel at each strut. This 
proves that he was not a thorough 
villain ; for thorough villains attach 
no importance to the opinion of 
children. 
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Unaware of the enemy in advance, 
Alice walked through the little 
village, with her aunt and two 
cousins as usual; and she said 
“Good-bye” to them at the rectory- 
gate; knowing that they wanted 
to please her uncle with his early 
Sunday dinner. Country parsons, 
unless they are of a highly distin- 
guished order, like to dine at half- 
past one very punctually on a Sun- 
day. Throughout the week (when 
they shoot or fish, or ride to hounds, 
&c.) they manage to retard their 
hunger to five, or even six o’clock, 
On Sunday it is healthily otherwise. 
A sinking feeling begins to set in 
about half-way through the sermon. 
And why? In an eloquent period, 
the parson looks round, to infect his 
congregation. He forgets for the 
moment that he is but unit, while 
his hearers are an hundredfold. 
What happens? All humanity is, 
at eloquent moments, contagious, 
sensitive, impressible. A hundred 
people in the church have got their 
dinner coming on at one o’clock; 
they are thinking of it, they are 
dwelling on the subject; and the 
hundred and first, the parson him- 
self, (without knowing it, very 
likely, and even while seven heavens 
above it) receives the recoil of his 
own emotions, in epidemic appetite. 

That may be all wrong of course, 
even unsacerdotal, or unscientific 
(until the subject is tabulated) ; but 
facts have large bones; and the fact 
stands thus. Alice Lorraine was 
aware of it, though without any 
scent of the reason; so she kissed 
her aunt and cousins two—Cecil 
being (as hath been seen) in clerical 
attendance—and lightly went her 
homeward way. She stopped for 
a minute at Nanny Stilgoe’s, to 
receive the usual grumbling sauced 
with the inevitable ingratitude. 
_And then supposing the servants 
to be no very great distance before 


her, she took to the lonely Ashwood 
lane, with a quick light step, as 
usual. 

Presently she came to a place 
where the lane dipped suddenly into 
the hollow of a dry old watercourse 
—the course of the Woeburn, ac- 
cording to tradition, if anybody 
could believe it. There was now 
not a thread of open water; but a 
little dampness, and a crust of mud, 
as if some underground duct were 
anxious to maintain user of its 
right of way. By the side of the 
lane, an old oak-trunk, (stretched 
high above the dip, and furnished 
with a broken handrail) showed that 
there must have been something to 
cross; though nobody now could 
remember it. In this hollow lurked 
the captain, placid and_self-con- 
tented, and regarding with much 
apparent zest a little tuft of forget- 
me-not. 

Alice, though startled for a mo- 
ment by this unexpected encounter, 
could not help smiling at the ill- 
matched brilliance of her suitor’s 
apparel. He looked like a smaller 
but far more costly edition of Mr. 
Bottler, except that his waistcoat 
was of crimson taffety, with a rolling 
collar of lace; and instead of white 
stockings, he displayed gold-buttoned 
vamplets of orange velvet. Being 
loath to afford him the encourage- 
ment of a smile, the young lady 
turned away her face as she bowed, 
and with no other salutation con- 
tinued her homeward course, at a 
pace which certainly was not slower. 
But Stephen Chapman came forth, 
and met her with that peculiar gaze 
which would have been insolent 
from a more powerful man, but as 
proceeding from a little dandy bore 
rather the impress of impudence. 

“Miss Lorraine, you will not re- 
fuse me the honour of escorting you 
to your home. This road is lonely. 
There still are highwaymen. One 
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was on the Brighton road last 
week. I took the liberty of think- 
ing, or rather, perhaps, I should 
say of hoping, that you might 
not altogether object to a military 
escort.” 

“Thank you,” said?Alice; “you 
are very kind; but I have not the 
least fear; and our servants are not 
very far away, | know. They have 
orders to keep near me,” 

“They must have mistaken your 
route, I think. I am rather fam- 
ous for long sight; and I -saw 
the Lorraine livery just now going 
up the footpath that crosses the 
hill.” 

Alice was much perplexed at this. 
She by no means enjoyed the pros- 
pect of a long and secluded walk in 
the company of this gallant officer. 
And yet her courage would not 
allow her to retrace her steps, and 
cross the hill; neither could she 
well affront him so; for much as 
she disliked this man, she ‘must 
treat him as any other lady would. 

“T am much obliged to you, 
Captain Chapman,” she answered as 
graciously as she could; “but really 
no kind of escort is wanted, either 
military or civilian, in a quiet coun- 
try road like this, where everybody 
knows me. And perhaps it will be 
more convenient for you to call on 
my father in the afternoon. He is 
always glad when you can stay to 
dinner.” 

“No, thank you; I must dine at 
home to-day. I wish to see Sir 
Roland this morning, if I may. 
And surely I may accompany you 
on your way home; now, may I 
not ?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered with a 
little sigh, as there seemed to be no 
help for it; but she determined to 
make the captain walk at a speed 
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which should be quite a novelty to 
him. 1 

“ Dear me, Miss Lorraine! I had 
no idea that you were such a walker. 
Why, this must be what we call in 
the army “double-quick march’ 
almost. Too fast almost to keep the 
ranks unbroken, when we charge the 
enemy.” 

“How “very dreadful!” cried 
Alice, with a little grimace, which 
greatly charmed the captain. “ May 
I ask you one particular favour ?” 

“ You can ask none ;” he replied, 
with his hand laid on his crimson 
waistcoat; “or to put it more 
clearly, to ask a favour, is to confer 
a greater one.” 

“ How very kind you are! You 
know that my dear brother Hilary 
is in the thick of very, very sad 
fighting. And I thought that per- 
haps you would not mind (as a 


‘military escort), describing exactly 


how you felt when first you charged 
the enemy.” si 

“The deuce must be in the girl,” 
thought the captain; “and yet she 
looks so innocent. It can be only 
an accident. But she is too sharp 
to be romanced with.” 

“Miss Lorraine,” he answered, 
“T belonged to the Guards; whose 
duty lies principally at home. I 
have never been in action,” 

“Oh, I understand ; then you do 
not know what a sad thing real 
fighting is. Poor Hilary! We 
are most anxious about him. We 
have seen his name in the de- 
spatches; and we know that he was 
wounded, But neither he, nor 
Major Clumps (a brave officer in 
his regiment), has sent us a line 
since it happened.” 

“ He was first through the breach 
at Badajos.* He has covered. him- 
self with glory.” 








* Upon the appearance of Part VII. we received a letter from a distinguished 
Peninsular officer, Major-General] Sir Pons Asinorum. The general denounced us, 
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“We know it,” said Alice, with 
tears in her eyes; and for a mo- 
ment she liked the captain. “But 
if he has covered himself with 
wounds, what is the good of the 
glory ?” 

“A most sensible question,” 
Chapman answered, and fell once 
more to zero in the opinion of his 
charmer, With all the contempt 
that can be expressed by silence, 
when speech is expected, she kept 
on so briskly towards Bonny’s 
castle, that her suitor (who, in spite 
of all martial bearing, walked in the 


manner of a pigeon) became hard. 


set to keep up with her, 

“The view from this spot is so 
lovely,” he said, “I must really beg 
you to sit down a little. Surely we 
need not be in such a hur 

“The air is chilly, and I must 
not loiter. My father has a bad 
headache to-day. That was the 
reason he was not at church.” 

“Then surely he can be in no 
hurry for his luncheon. I have 
so many things to say to you. And 
you really give me quite a pain in 
my side.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,! I beg your 
pardon. I never could have thought 
that I wasdoingthat. Rest a little, 
and you will be better.” 

The complaint would have been 
as a joke passed over, if it had 
come from anybody else. But she 
knew that the captain was not 
strong in his lungs, or his heart, or 
anything; therefore she allowed 
him to sit down, while she stood 
and gazed back through the Ash- 
wood lane, fringed, and arched, and 
dappled by the fluttering approach 
of spring. 
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“The beautiful gazing at the 
beautiful!” said Chapman, with 
his eyes so fixed as to receive his 
view of the landscape (if at all) by 
deputy. And truly his judgment 
was correct. For Alice, now in 
perfect health, with all the grace 
of young vigour and the charm 
of natural quickness, and a lovely 
face, and calm eyes beaming, not 
with the bright uncertain blue (that 
flashing charm of poor Hilary), but 
the grand ash-coloured grey—the 
tint that deepens with the depth of 
life, and holds more love than any 
other—Alice, in a word, was some- 
thing for a man to look at. The 
greatest man that ever was born of 
a woman, and knew what women 
are, as well as what a man is; the 
only one who ever combined the 
knowledge of both sexes; the one 
true poet of all ages (compared with 
whom all other poets are but shal- 
low surfacers), nature’s most loving 
and best-loved child,—even he would 
have looked at Alice, with those 
large sad loving eyes, and found her 
good to dwell upon. 

The captain (though he bore the 
name of a great and grossly ne- 
glected poet) had not in him so 
much as half a pennyweight of 
poetry. He looked upon Alice as 
a handsome girl of good birth and 
good abilities, who might redeem 
him from his evil ways, and foster 
him, and make much of him. He 
knew that she was far above him, 
“in mind, and views, and all that 
sort of thing;” and he liked her 
all the more for that, because it 
would save him trouble. 

“Do let me say a few words 
to you,” he began, with his most 





with more vigour perhaps than courtesy, for ‘‘ shamefully falsifying facts.” 


Sir 


Pons himself was the_ first through the breach, and his brother, Sir Fitz, close 
afterhim. If Lieut. Lorraine was there at all, he was several yards behind them. 

Our error was being corrected, when lo! the next post brought us six more letters 
from six gallant officers, each of whom had been first, and not one of them had 
seen the others, nor even General Asinorum there ! We immediatel y wrote “‘ stet.” 
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seductive and insinuating glance 
(for he really had fine eyes, as many 
weak and wanton people have) ; 
“ you are apt to be hard on me, Miss 
Lorraine, while all the time my first 
desire is to please, and serve, and 
gratify you.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure, 
Captain Chapman. I don’t know 
what I have done to deserve it.” 

“Alas!” he answered with a 
sigh, which relieved him, because 
he was much pinched in, as well as 
a good deal out of breath, for his 
stays were tighter than the maiden’s. 
“ Alas! is it possible that you have 
not seen the misery you have 
caused me ?” 

“Yes, 1 know that I have been 
very rude. I have walked too fast 
for you. I beg your pardon, Captain 
Chapman, I will not do so any 
more.” 

“JT did not mean that; I assure 
you, I didn’t. I would climb the 
Andes or the Himalayas, only to 
win one smile from you.” 

“T fear that 1 should smile many 
times,” said Alice, now smiling 
wickedly ; “if I could only have a 
telescope—still I should be so sorry 
for you. ‘They are much worse 
than the Southdown hills,” 

“There, you are laughing at me 
again! You are so clever, Miss 
Lorraine; you give me no chance 
to say anything.” 

“T am not clever; I am very 
stupid. And you always say more 
than I do.” 

“ Well, of course—of course I do; 
until you come to know me. After 
that, I always listen; because the 
ladies have more to say. And they 
say it so much better.” 

‘“‘Ts that so?’ said Alice, think- 
ing, while the captain showed his 
waist, as he arose and shook him- 
self, “it may be so: he may be 
right ; he seems to have some very 
good ideas.” He saw that she 
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thought more kindly of him; and 
that his proper course with her was 
to play humility. He had never 
known what pure love was; he had 
lessened his small capacity for it, 
by his loose and wicked life; but in 
spite of all that, for the first time 
Alice began to inspire him with it. 
This is a grand revolution in the 
mind, or the heart, of a “man of 
pleasure ;” the result may save him 
even yet (if a purer nature master 
him) from that deadliest foe, him- 
self. And the best (or the worst of 
it) is, that if a kind, and fresh, and 
warm, and lofty-minded girl be- 
lieves herself to have gaincd any 
power of doing good in the body of 
some low reprobate, sweet interest, 
Christian hankerings, and the femi- 
nine love of paradoxes, succeed the 
legitimate disgust. Alice, however, 
was not of a weak, impulsive, and 
slavish nature. And she wholly 
disdained this Stephen Chapman. 

“ Now, I hope that you will not 
hurry yourself,” she said to the 
pensive captain; “the real hill 
begins as soon as we are round the 
corner. I must walk fast, because 
my father will be looking out for 
me. Perhaps, if you kindly are 
coming to our house, you would 
like to come more at your leisure, 
sir.” 

Stephen Chapman looked at her 
—not as he used to look, as if she 
were only a pretty girl to him—but 
with some new feeling, quite as if 
he were afraid to answer her. His 
dull, besotted, and dissolute manner 
of regarding women lay for} the 
moment under a shock; and he 
wondered what he was about. And 
none of his stock speeches came; to 
help him—or to hurt him—until 
Alice was round the corner. 

* “Holloa, Chapman! what are you 
about? Why, you look like one of 
Bottler’s pigs, when they run about 
with their throats cut! Where is 
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my niece? What have you been 
doing?” The rector drew up his 
pony sharply; and was ready to 
seize poor Stephen by the throat. 

“You need not be in such a 
hurry, parson,” said Captain Chap- 
man, recovering himself. “ Miss 
Lorraine is going up the hill a great 
deal faster than I can go.” 

“T know what a Fissolute dog 
you are,” cried the parson, smok- 
ing with indignation at having 
spoiled his Sunday dinner, and 
made a scene, for nothing. “ You 
forced me to ride after you, sir. 
What do you mean ‘by this sort of 
thing ?” 

“ Mr. Hales, I have no idea what 
you mean. You seem to be much 
excited. Pray oblige me with the 
reason,” 

“The reason indeed! ‘when I 
know what you are! Two nice 
good girls, as ever lived, you have 
stolen out of my gallery, sir; and 
covered my parish with shame, sir. 
And are you fit to come near my 
niece? I have not told Sir Roland 
of it, only for your father’s sake ; 
but now I will tell him, and quiet 
as he is, how long do you suppose 
he will be in kicking you down the 
Coombe, sir ?” 

“Come now ;” said Stephen, 
having long been proof against 
righteous indignation; “ you must 
be well aware, rector, that the whole 
of that ancient scandal was scattered 
to the winds, and I emerged quite 
blameless.” 

“Indeed I know nothing of the 
sort, You did what money could 
do—however, it is some time back ; 
and perhaps I had better have let 
an old story—Camerina—eh, what 
is it? On the other hand, if 
only 34 

“ Rector, you always mean aright, 
though you may be sometimes un- 
generous. In your magnificent ser- 
mon to-day, what did you say? 
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Why, you said distinctly, in a voice 
that came all round the pillars— 
there is mercy for him that repent- 
eth.” 

“To {be ‘sure ‘I did, and I meant 
it too; but I meant mercy up above, 
not in my own parish, Stephen, I 
can’t have any mercy in my own 
parish.” 

“Let us say no more about it, 
sir; I am not a very young man 
now, and my great desire is to settle 
down. I now have the honour of 
loving your niece, as I never loved 
any one before. And I put it to 
you in a manly way, and as one of 
my father’s most valued friends, 
whether you have anything to say 
against it.” 

“You mean to say that you 
really want to settle down with 
Alice! A girl of half your age and 
ten times your power of life! Come, 
Stephen!” 

“Well, sir, I know that I am 
not in as vigorous health as you are. 
You will walk me down, no doubt, 
when we come to shoot together on 
my father’s land; but still, all I 
want is a little repose, and country 
life, and hunting; a little less of 
the clubs, and high play, and the 
company of the P.R., who makes 
us pay so hard for his friendship. 
I wish to leave all these bad things 
—once for all to shake them off— 
and to get a good wife to keep me 
straight, until my dear father dies. 
And the moment I marry I shall 
start a new hunt, and cut out poor 
Lord Unicorn, who does not know 
a foxhound from a beagle. This 
country is most shamefully hunted 
now.” 

“Tt is, my dear Stephen; it is 
indeed. It puts me to the blush 
every time I go out. Really there 
is good sense in what you say. 
There is plenty of room for another 
pack; and I think I could give 
you some sound advice.” 
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“TI should act entirely, sir, by 
your opinion. Horses I understand 
pretty well; but as to hounds, I 
should never pretend to hold a 
candle to my uncle Hales.” 

“ Ah, my dear boy, I could soon 
show you the proper way to go to 
work. The stamp of dog we want 
is something of this kind rr 

The rector leaned over Maggie’s 
neck, and took the captain by the 
button-hole, and fondly inditing of 
so good a matter, he delivered a dis- 
course which was too learned and 
confidential to be reported rashly. 
And Stephen hearkened so well and 
wisely that Mr. Hales formed a bet- 
ter opinion than he ever before had 
held of him, and began to doubt 
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whether it might not be a sensible 
plan in such times as these, to close 
the ranks of the sober thinkers 
and knit together all well-affected, 
stanch, and loyal interests, by an 
alliance between the two chief 
houses of the neighbourhood—the 
one of long lineage, and the other 
of broad lands ; and this would be 
all the more needful now, if Hilary 
was to make a mere love-match, 
But in spite of all wisdom, Mr. 
Hales was full of strong warm feel- 


‘ings; and loving his niece as he 


did, and despising in his true heart 
Stephen Chapman, and having 
small faith in converted rakes, he 
resolved to be neutral for the pre- 
sent ; and so rode home to his dinner. 


CHAPTER XLIII, 


If any man has any people who 
ought to care about him, and is not 
sure how far they exert their minds 
in his direction, to bring the matter 
to the mark, let him keep deep 
silence, when he is known to be in 
danger. The test, as human nature 
goes, is perhaps a trifle hazardous, 
at any rate when tried against that 
existence of the wiry order which is 
called the masculine ; but against the 
softer and better portion of the hu- 
man race—the kinder half—whose 
beauty is the absence of stern rea- 
son, this bitter test (if strongly 
urged) is sure to fetch out some- 
thing ; at least, of course, if no sus- 
picion arises of a touchstone. Where- 
fore now there were three persons, 
all of the better sex, in much dis- 
comfort about Hilary. 

Of these, the first was his excel- 
lent grandmother, Lady Valeria 
Lorraine, whose mind (though for- 
tified with Plowden, and even the 
strong Fortescue) was much amiss 
about his being dead, and perhaps 
“incremated,” leaving for evidence 


not even circumstantial ashes. Proof 
of this, however invalid, would 
have caused her great distress—for 
she really loved and was proud of 
the youth; but the absence of 
proof, and the probability of its 
perpetual absence (for to prove a 
man dead is to prove a negative, 
according to recent philosophers), as 
well as the prospect of complications 
after the simplest solution, kept 
this admirable lady’s ever-active 
mind in more activity than was 
good for it. 

The second of the three who fret- 
ted with anxiety and fear, was 
Hilary’s young sister Alice. Proud 
as she was of birth, and position, 
and spotless honour, and all good 
things, her brother’s life was more 
precious to her than any of those 
worldly matters. She knew that 
he was rash and headlong, too good- 
natured, and even childish, when 
compared with men of the world. 
But she loved him all the more for 
that ; and being herself of a stronger 
will, had grown (without any sense 
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thereof) into a needful champion- 
ship and vigilance for his good re- 
— And this, of course, endeared 
im more, and made her regard 
him as a martyr, sinned against, 
- but sinless, " 

But of=all these three, the third 
- was the saddest, and most hard to 
deal with: Faith in Providence 
supports the sister, or even the mo- 
ther of -a)-man—whenever there is 
fair play for it—but it seems to have 
nio locus standi in the heart of his 
sweetheart. That delicate young 
apparatus (always moving up and 
down, and as variable as the dew- 
point) is ever ready to do its best, 
and tells itself so, and consoles itself, 
and then from reason quoted whole- 
sale, breaks into petty unassorted 
samples of absurdity. 

In this condition, without a dream 
of jealousy, or disloyalty, Mabel 
Lovejoy waited jong, and wonder- 
ed, hoped, despaired, and fretted, 
and then worked hard and hoped 
again. She had no one to trust her 
troubles to, no cheerful and consol- 
ing voice to argue and grow angry 
with, and prove against it how ab- 
surd it was to speak of comfort, and 
yet to be imbibing comfort, even 
while resenting it. Her mother 
would not say a word, although she 
often longed to speak, because she 
thought it wise and kind to let the 
matter die away. While Hilary 
was present, or at any rate in Eng- 
land, Mrs. Lovejoy had yielded to 
the romance of these young doings ; 
but now that he was far away, and 
likely in every weekly journal to be 
returned as killed and buried, the 
Kentish dame, as a sensible woman, 
preferred the charm of a bird in the 
hand... 

Of tliese there were at least half- 
a-dozen ensnared and ready to be 
caged for life, if Mabel would only 
have them ; and two of them could 
not be persuaded that her nay 
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meant anything ; for one possessed 
the mother’s yea, and the other that 
of the father. 

The suitor favoured by Mrs. Love- 
joy was a young physician at 
Maidstone, Dr. Daniel Calvert, a 
man of good birth and connections, 
and having prospects of good for- 
tune. The Grower, on the other 
hand, had now found out the very 
son-in-law he wanted—Elias Jen- 
kins, a steady young fellow, the 
son of a maltster at Sevenoaks, who 
had bought all the barley of old 
Applewood farm for forty years and 
upwards, Elias was terribly smitten 
with Mabel, and suddenly found 
quite a vigorous joy in the planting 
and pruning of fruit-trees, and rode 
over almost every day throughout 
both March and April, to take 
lessons, as he said, in grafting 
and training pears, and plant 
ing cherries, and various other 
branches of the gentle craft of gar- 
dening. Of course the Grower 
could do no less than offer him din- 
ner, at every visit, in spite of Mrs. 
Lovejoy’s frowns ; and Elias, with 
a smiling face and blushing cheeks, 
would bring his chair as close as he 
could to Mabel’s, and do his best 
in a hearty way to make himself 
agreeable. And in this he succeeded 
so far, that his angel did not in the 
least dislike him; but to think of 
him twice after Hilary was such 
an insult to all intelligence! The 
maiden would have liked the malt- 
ster a great deal better than she did, 
if only he would have dropped his 
practice of “popping the question” 
before he left every Saturday after- 
noon. But he knew that Sunday is 
a dangerous day; and as he could 
not well come grafting then, he 
thought it safer to keep a place in 
her thoughts until the Monday. 

“ Try her again, lad,” the Grower 
used to say. ‘ Odds bobs, my boy, 
don’t run away from her. Young 
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als must’ be watched for, and 
caught on the hop. If they won’t 
say ‘yes’ before dinner, have at 
them again in the afternoon, and 
get them into the meadows, and 
then go on again after supper-time. 
Some take the courting kindest of’a 
morning, and some at mealtime, 
and some by the moonlight.” . 
“Well, sir, I have tried her in 


all sorts of ways, and she won’t say ° 


‘yes’ to one of them. I begin to 
be tired of Saturdays now. ° I have 
a great mind to try of a Friday.” 

“ Ay!” cried the Grower, looking 
at him, as the author of a great dis- 
covery. ‘Sure enough now, try on 
Fridays—market-day, as I. am .a 
man !” 


“Well now, to think of that!” - 


said Elias; “what a fool I must 
have been, to keep on so with 
Saturday! The mistress goes against 
me, I know; and that always tells 
up with the maidens, But I must 
have something settled, squire, be- 
fore next malting season.” 

“You shall, you shall indeed, my 
lad; you may take my word. for: it. 
That only stands to reason.’ Shilly- 
shally is a game I hate; and no 
daughter of mine shall play. at: it. 
But I blame you more than her, my 
boy. You don’t know how to 
manage them, Take them by the 
horns. There is nothing like taking 
them by the horns, you know.” 

“Yes, to be sure; if one only 
knew the proper way to do it, sir. 
But missie slips away so quick like ; 
Inever can get hold of her. And 
then the mistress has that fellow 
Calvert over here almost every Sun- 
day.” 

“ Aha!” cried the Grower, with 
a knowing wink, “that is her little 
game, is it now? That is why she 
has aches and pains, and such a very 
sad want of tone, and failure of 
power in her leaders! Leave it to 
me, lad—that you may—I'll soon 
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put a stop to that. A pill-grinder 
at Applewood farm indeed! But I 
did not know you was jealous !”' 
“Jealous! No, no, sir; I:scorn 
the action: But when there are 
two, you know, why, it makes it 
not; half so nice “for” ‘one, “you 


‘know.” 


Squire ‘Lovejoy, however, soon 
discovered that*he‘had been a little 
too. confident in pledging himself 
to keep the maltster’s rival . off ‘the 
premises. ‘For Mrs. Lovejoy, being 
a very resolute: womah* in a little 
way, at once began to ache all over, 
and so effectually to groan, that 
instead of having the doctor. onee a- 
week, she was’ obliged to have him 
at ‘least three times. And it was 
not very long ‘before; the young 
physician’s adVice was soughtfor:a 
still more interesting patient. 

For the daughter and prime de- 
light of the housé> the bright. sweet- 
tempered Mabel, instead of freshen- . 
ing with the sprig, and budding: 
with new ‘rosés, began to~get ‘pale, 
and thin, and listless, and to want 
continually to go to church, and not 
to care about. her dinner: Her 
eagerness for divine service, however, 
could only be gratified on Sundays: 


‘for the practice of reading the 
prayers to the pillars twelve times 


a-week was not yet in vogue. - The 
novelty, therefore, of Mabel’s desire 
made the symptom all the more 
alarming; and her father perceived 
that so strange a case called ree 
torily for medical advice. But she, 
for a long time, did nothing but 
quote against himself his own 
opinion of the professors of the 
healing art; while she  stoutly 
denied the existence on her part of 
any kind of malady. Andso, for a 
while, she escaped the doctor. 
Meanwhile she was fighting very 
bravely with deep anxiety and long 
suspense. And the struggle was 
the more forlorn, and wearisome, 
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and low-hearted, because she must 
battle it out in silence, with none 
to sympathise, and (worse'than that) 
with everybody condemning her 
mutely for the conflict. Her fa- 
ther had a true and hearty liking 
for young Lorraine, preferring him 
greatly—so far as mere feeling went 
—to the maltster. But his views 
for his daughter were different, and 
he thought it high time that her 
folly should pass. Her mother, on 
the other hand, would have rejoiced 
to see her the wife of Hilary; but 
had long made up her mind that 
he would never return alive from 
Spain, and that Mabel might lose 
the best years of her life in waiting 
for a doomed soldier. Gregory Love- 
joy alone was likely to side with his 
sister for the sake of Lorraine, the 
friend whom he admired so much ; 
and Gregory had transmitted to her 
sweet little messages and loving 
words, till the date of the capture 
But this one consoler 


of Badajos. 
and loyal friend was far away from 
her all this time, having steadfastly 
eaten his way to the Bar, and re- 


ceived his lofty vocation. There- 
upon Lovejoy paid five guineas for 
his wig, and a guinea for the box 
thereof, gave a frugal but pleasant 
“call party,” and being no way 
ashamed of his native county, or 
his father’s place therein, sturdily 
shouldered the ungrateful duties of 
“junior,” on the home-circuit. Of 
course he did not expect a brief, 
until his round was trodden well; 
but he never failed to be in court; 
and his pleasant temper and oblig- 
ing ways soon began to win him 
friends. His mother was delighted 
with all this; but the franklin 

mbled heavily at the bags he 
had to fill with money, to be scat- 
tered, as he verily believed, among 
the senior lawyers, 

Now the summer assizes were 
held at Maidstone about the begin- 


ning of July; and Gregory had 
sent word from London, by John 
Shorne, that he must be there, and 
would spend one night at home, if 
his father would send a horse for 
him, by the time when his duties 
were over. His duties of the day 
consisted mainly in catering for the 


-bar-mess, and attending diligently 


thereto ; and now he saw the wis- 
dom of the rule which makes a due 
course of feeding essential to the 
legal aspirant. A hundred examin- 
ations would never have qualified 
him for the bar-mess; whereas a 
long series of Temple dinners had 
taught him most thoroughly what 
to avoid. 

The Grower was filled with vast 
delight at the idea of marching into 
court and saying to all the best 
people of the town, “Pray allow 
me to pass, sir. My son is here 
somewhere I believe. A _ fresh- 
coloured barrister, if you please, 
ma’am, with curly hair below his 
wig. Ah yes, there he is! But 
his lordship is whispering to him, I 
see; I must not interrupt them.” 
And therefore, although his time 
might be worth a crown an hour, 
ere his son’s fetched a penny, he 
strove in vain against the tempta 
tion to go over and look at Gregory. 
Before breakfast he fidgeted over 
his fields, and was up for being 
down upon every one—just to 
let them know that this sort of 
talent is hereditary. His workmen 
winked at one another and said (as 
soon as he was gone by) that he 
must have got out the wrong side 
of the bed, or else the old lady had 
been rating of him. 

He (in the greatness of his 
thoughts) strode on, and from time 
to time worked his lips and cast 
sharp glances at every gate-post in 
the glow of imaginary speech. He 
could not feel that his son on the 
whole was a cleverer fellow than 
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himself had been; and he played 
the traitor to knife and spade by 
.hankering after gown and wig, “If 
my father,” he said, “had only 

iven me the chance I am giving 

regory, what might I be now? 

One of these same barons as terrify 
us with their javelins and gallows, 
and sit down with white tippets 
on, Or if my manners wasn’t good 

enough for that, who could ever 
keep me from standing up and de- 
fying all the villains for to put me 
down so long as I spoke justice ? 
And yet that might happen to be 
altogether wrong. I’m a_ great 
mind not to go over at all. My 
father was an honest man before 
me.” 

In this state of mind he sat 
down to breakfast, bright with re- 
flections of Gregory’s glory, yet 
dashed irregularly with doubts of 
the honesty of its origin, till, in 
quite his old manner, he made up 
his mind to keep his own counsel 


about the thing and ride over to 
the county town, leaving Apple- 


wood none the wiser. For John 
Shorne had orders the night before 
to keep his message quiet, which 
an old market-hand could be trusted 
to do; and as for the ladies, the 
Grower was sure that they knew 
much less and cared much less 
about the assizes than about the 
washing-day. So he went to his 
stables about nine o'clock, with 
enough of his Sunday raiment on to 
look well but awake no excitement, 
and taking a good horse, he trotted 
away with no other token behind 
him except that he might not be 
home at dinner-time, but might 
bring a stranger to supper perhaps ; 
and they ought to have something 
roasted. 

“ Pride,” as a general rule, of 
course, “ goeth before a fall ;” but 
the father’s pride in the present 
instance was so kindly and simple 
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that nature waived her favourite 
law and stopped fortune from up- 
setting him. Although when he 
entered the court he did not find 
his son in confidential chat with 
the Lord Chief Justice, nor even 
in grave deliberation with a grand 
solicitor, but getting the worst of 
a conflict with ,an exorbitant fish- 
monger; and though the towns- 
people were not scared as much as 
they should have been by the wis- 
dom of Gregory’s collected front, 
neither did the latter look a quarter 
so wise as his father; yet a turn of 
luck put all things right, and even did 
substantial good. For the Grower 
at sight of his son was not to be 
stopped by any doorkeeper, but 
pushed his way into the circle of 
forensic dignity, and there saluted 
Gregory with a kiss on the band of 
his horsehair, and patted him loudly 
on the back, and challenging with a 
quick proud glance the opinions of 
the bar and bench, exclaimed in a 
good round Kentish tone— 

“ Well done, my boy! Hurrah 
for Greg! Gentlemen’ all, Pll be 
dashed if my son doth not look 
about the wisest of all of ’ee.” 

Loud titters’ ran the horsehair 
round, and more solid laughter 
stirred the crowd, while the officers 
of the court cried “ Hush !” and the 
Lord Chief Justice and his learned 
brother looked} at the audacious 
Grower; while he, with one hand 
on each shoulder of his son,"gazed 
around and nodded graciously. 

“Who is this person—this gen- 
tleman, I mean?” asked the Lord 
Chief Justice, correcting himself 
through courtesy to young Lovejoy. 

“My father, my lord,” answered 
Gregory like a man, though blushing 
like his sister Mabel. “ He has 
not seen me for a long time, my 
lord, and he is pleased to see me in 
this position.” 

“ Ay, that I am, my lord,” said 
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the Grower, making his bow with 
dignity. “I could not abide it at 
first; but his mother—ah, what 
would she say to see him now ? 
Martin Lovejoy, my lord, of old 
Applewood farm, very much at 
your lordship’s service.” 

The Judge was well pleased with 
this little scene, and kindly glanced 
at Gregory, of whom he had heard 
as a diligent pupil from his intimate 
friend Mr. Malahide; and being a 
man who missed no opportunity— 
as his present position pretty clearly 
showed—he said to the gratified 
franklin, “ Mr. Lovejoy, I shall be 
glad to see you if you can spare me 

alf an hour, after the court has 
risen.” 

These few words procured two 
briefs for Gregory at the next 
assizes, and thus set him forth on 
his legal course ; though the Judge 
of course wanted—as the bar knew 
well—rather to receive than to give 
advice. For his lordship was build- 
ing a mansion in Kent and laying 
out large fruit-gardens, which he 
meant to stock with best sorts in 
the autumn ; and it struck him that 
a professional grower, such as he 
knew Mr. Lovejoy to be, would be 
far more likely to advise him well, 
than the nurserymen who commend 
most abundantly whatever they 
have in most abundance. 

When the Grower had Jaid down 
the law to the Judge upon the sub- 
~ ject of fruit-trees, and invited him 
to come and see them in bearing as 
soon as time allowed of it, he set 
off in high spirits with his son, who 
had discharged his duties, but did 
not dine with his brethren of the 
wig. To do the thing in proper 
style a horse was hired for. Gregory, 
and they trotted gently, enjoying 
the evening, along the fairest road 
in England. Mr. Lovejoy was not 
very quick of perception, and yet 
it struck him once or twice that 
his son was not very gay, and did 
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not show much pleasure at coming 
home; and at last he asked him 
suddenly— 

“What are you thinking of, 
Greg, my boy? All this learning 
is as lead on the brain, as your poor 
grandfather used to say. A penny 
for your thoughts, my Lord Chief 
Justice.” 

“ Well, father, "I was not thinkin 
of Jaw-books, nor even of—well, 
was thinking of nothing, except 
poor little Mabel.” 

“ Ay, ay, John has told you, I 
suppose, how little she eats, and 
how pale she gets. No wonder 
either, with all the young fellows 
plaguing and pothering after her 
so. Between you and me, Master 
Gregory, I hope to see her married 
by the malting-time. Now, mind, 
she will pay a deal of heed to you 
now that you are a full-blown coun- 
sellor: young Jenkins is the man, 
remember; no more about that 
young dashing Lorraine.” 

“ No, father,? no more about 
him,” said Gregory, sadly and sub- 
missively, “I wish I had never 
brought him here,” 

“ No harm, my son; no harm 
whatever. That little fancy must be 
quite worn out. Elias is not over 
bright, as we know; but he isa 
steady and worthy young fellow, 
and will make her a capital hus- 
band.” 

“ Well, that is the main point 
after all—a steadfast man who will 
stick to her. But you must not 
hurry her, father, now. That would 
be the very way to spoil it.” 

“Hark to him, hark to him!” 
cried the Grower. “A counsellor 
with a vengeance! The first thing 
he does is to counsel his father how 
to manage his own household !” 

Gregory did his best to smile ; 
but the sunset in his eyes showed 
something more like the sparkle of 
a tear; and then they rode on in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


After sunset, Mabel Lovejoy went 
a little way up the lane leading to- 
wards the Maidstone road, on the 
chance of meeting her father. The 

low of the west glanced back from 
the trees, and twinkled in the hedge- 
rows, and clustered in the Traveller’s 
joy, and here and there lay calmly 
waning on patches of mould that 
suited it. Good birds were looking 
for their usual roost, to hop in and 
out, and to talk about it, and to 
flap their wings and tails, until they 
should get sleepy. But the thrush, 
the latest songster now, since the 
riot of the nightingale, was cleaning 
his beak for his even-song; and a 
cock-robin, proud on the top of a 
pole, was clearing his throat, after 
feeding his young—the third family 
of the season! The bats were wait- 
ing for better light; but a great 
stag-beetle came out of the ivy, 
treading the air perpendicularly, 
with heavy antlers balanced. 

All these things fluttered in Ma- 
bel’s heart, and made her sad, yet 
taught her not to dwell too much in 
sadness, Here were all things large 
and good, and going on for a thou- 
sand ages, with very little differ- 
ence. When the cock-robin died, 
and the thrush was shot, there would 
be quite enough to come after them. 
When the leaf that glanced the sun- 
set dropped, the bud for next year 
would be up in its place. Even 
if the trees went down before the 
storms of winter, fine young saplings 
grew between them, and would be 
glad of their light and air. There- 
fore, Mabel, weary not the ever- 
changing world with woe. 

She did not reason thus,'nor even 
think at all about it. From time 
to time she looked, and listened for 
her father’s Galloway, and the heavy 
content of the summer night shed 
gentle patience round her. As yet 


she had no sense of wrong, no 
thought of love betrayed, nor even 
any dream of fickleness. Hilary was 
still to her the hero of all. chivalry, 
the champion of the blameless shield, 
the Bayard of her life’s romance. 
But now he lay wounded in a bar- 
barous land, perhaps dead, with no 
lover to bury him. The pointed 
leaves of an old oak rustled, a rab- 
bit ran away with his scut laid down, 
a weasel from under a root peered 
out, and the delicate throat of the 
sensitive gir] quivered with bad 
omens—for she had not the courage 
of Alice Lorraine. 

Through the slur of the night wind 
(such as it makes in July only), and 
the random lifting of outer leaves— 
too thick to be dealt with properly 
—and the quivering loops of depen- 
dent danglers—who really hoped 
that they might sleep at last—and 
then the fall-away of all things from 
their interruption to the sweetest of 
all sweet relapse, and the deepest 
depth of quietude ; Mabel heard, 
through all of these, the lively sound 


.of horses’ fect briskly ringing on a 


rise of ground. For the moment 
some folly of fancy took her, so that 
she leaned against a gate, and would 
have been glad to get over it. She 
knew how unfit she was to meet 
him, At last he was coming, with 
her father, to her! She had not a 
thing on fit to look at. And he 
must have seen such girls in Spain. 
Oh, how cruel of him to come, and 
take her by surprise so! But per- 
haps after all it was herself, and not 
her clothes, he would care for, How- 
ever, let him go on to the house—if 
she kept well into the gate-post—and 
then she might slip in, and put on 
her dress—the buff frock he admired 
so; and if it was much too large in 
the neck, he would know for whose 
sake it became so. 
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“ What! Mabel, Mab, all out here 


alone; and trying to hide from her 
own brother !” 

Gregory jumped from his horse, 
and caught her; and even in the 
waning light was frightened as she 
looked at him. Then she fell on 
his neck, and kissed and kissed him. 
Bitter as her disappointment was, 
it was something to have so dear a 
brother ; and she had not seen him 
for so long, and he must have some 
news of Hilary. He felt her face, 
all wet with tears, turned up to him 
over and over again, and he felt how 
she trembled, and how slim she was, 
and he knew in a moment what it 
meant; and in his steadfast heart 
arose something that must have been 
a deep oath, but for much deeper 
sorrow. And then, like a man, he 
controlled it all. 

“T will walk with you, darling, 
and lead my horse ; or, father, per- 
haps you will take the bridle, and 
tell mother to be ready for.us. Mab 
is so glad to see me that she must 
not be hurried over it.” 

“Bless my heart!” said the 
Grower ; “ what a heap of gossip you 
chits of children always have. And 
nothing pleases you better than 
keeping your valued parents in the 
dark.” 

With this little grumble he rode 
on, leading Gregory’s horse, and 
shouting back, at the corner of the 
lane, “ Now don’t be long with your 
confab, children; I have scarcely 
had a bit to eat to-day, and I won’t 
have my supper spoiled for you,” 

Gregory thought it a very bad 
sign that Mabel sent no little joke 
after her father, as she used to do, 
Then he threw his firm arm around 
her waist, and led her homeward 
silently. Bat even by his touch 
and step she knew that there was 
no good news for her. 

“Oh, Gregory, what is it all 
about?” she cried, with one hand 
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on his shoulder, and her soft eyes 
deeply imploring him. “ You must 
have some message for me at last. 
It is so long since I had any. He 
is so kind, he would never leave me 
without any message all this time, 
unless—unless Py 

“He is wounded, you know; 
how.can he write?” asked Gregory, 
with some irony. “Until he was 
wounded, how many times did I 
bring you fifty thousand kisses ?” 

“Oh, it is not that I was think- 
ing of, though I am sure that was 
very nice of him. Ah, you need 
not be laughing, Gregory dear, as 
if you would not do the same to 
Phyllis. But do tell me what you 
have heard, dear brother; I can put 
up with anything better than doubt.” 

“Are you quite sure of. that, 
darling Mab? Can you make up 
your mind for some very bad news ?” 

“T have not been used to it, 
Gregory. I—I have always been so 
happy. Ishedead? Only say that 
he is not dead ?” 

“No, he is not dead. Sit down 
a moment, under this old willow, 
while I fetch some water for you.” 

“T cannot sit down till I know 
the worst. If he-is not dead, he is 
dying of his wounds. Oh my dar- 
ling Hilary !” 

“He is not dying; he is much 
better, and will soon rejoin his regi- 
ment.” 

“Then why did you frighten me 
so, for nothing? Oh how cruel it 
was of you! [ really thought I was 
going to faint—a thing I have never 
done in my life. You bring me the 
best news in the world, and you 
spoil it by your way of telling it.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, dar- 
ling. I wish that was all 1 have to 
tell you. But you have plenty of 
pride now, haven’t you?” 

“JT don’t know at all, I am 
sure; but I suppose I am the same 
as other girls,” 
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“Tf ycu thought that Lorraine 
was unworthy of you, you could 
make up your mind to forget him, 
I hope.” 

“T never could do such a thing, 
because I never could dream it of 
Hilary. He is my better in every 
way. From feeling myself unwor- 
thy of him I might perhaps try to 
do without him; but, as to forget- 
ting him—never !” 

“Not even if he forgot you, Ma- 
bel ?” 

“ He cannot do it;” she answered 
proudly. ‘He has promised never 
to forget me. And no gentleman 
ever breaks a promise.” 

“Then Hilary Lorraine is no 
gentleman. He has forgotten you ; 
and is deeply in love with a Spanish 
lady.” 

Kind and good brother as he was, 
he had told his bad news too abruptly 
in his indignation. Mabel looked 
up faintly at him; and was struck 
in the heart so that she could not 
speak. ut the first of the tide of 
a sca of tears just moved beneath 
her eyelids, 

“ Now, come into supper, that’s a 
dear;” whispered Gregory, fright- 
ened by the silent springs of sorrow. 
“Tf you are not at the table, poor 
darling, everything will be upside 
down, and everybody uncomfort- 
able.” He spoke like a fool, con- 
founding coarsely her essence and 
her instincts, And perhaps some 
little turn of contrast broke the 
seals of anguish. She looked up, 
and she smiled, to show her proper 
sense of duty; and then (without 
knowledge of what she did) she 
pressed her right hand to her heart, 
and leaned on a rail, and fell forward 
into a torrent of shameless weeping. 
She was as a little child once more, 
whose soul is overwhelmed with 
woe. And all along the hollow 
hedges went the voice of sobbing. 

“ Now, do shut up,” said Gregory, 
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when he had borne it as long as a 
man can bear. “ What is the good 
of it? Mabel, now, I thought you 
had more sense than this, After 
all, it may be false, you know.” 

“Tt is not false; it is what I 
have felt. You would not have told 
me, if it had been false. It has 
come from some dreadfully low 
mean person, who spies him only 
too accurately.” 

“Now, Mabel, you are quite out 
of yourself. You never did say 
nasty things. There is nobody spy- 
ing Lorraine at all. I should doubt 
if he were worth it. Only it is well 
known in the regiment (and I had 
it on the best authority) that he— 
that he a 

“That he does what? And is 
that all your authority? Iam be- 
ginning to laugh at the whole of 
it.” 

“Then laugh, my dear Mabel. I 
wish that you would. It is the 
true way of regarding such things.” 

“T daresay it may be for you 
great men. And you think that 
poor women can do the same; when 
indeed there is nothing to laugh at. 
I scarcely think that you ought to 
suggest the idea of laughing, Greg- 
ory. The best authority, you said. 
Is that a thing to laugh at?” 

“Well, perhaps—perhaps it was 
not the best authority, after all. It 
was only two officers of his regi- 
ment, who know my friend Capper, 
who lives in chambers.” 

“ A gentleman living in chambers, 
indeed, to revile poor Hilary who 
has been through the wall! And 
two officers of his regiment! Greg, 
I did think that you had a little 
more sense,” 

“Well, it seems to me pretty 
good evidence, Mabel. Would you 
rather have them of another regi- 
ment?” 

“ Certainly not. Iam very glad 
that they were of poor Hilary’s 
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regiment ; because that proves they 
were story-tellers, There is not an 
officer in his own regiment that can 
help being jealous of him. After 
the noble things he has done! How 
dull you must be, not to see it all! 
I must come to the assizes, instead 
of you, Well, what a cry I have 
had, for nothing !” 

“ Mabel, you are a noble girl. I 
am sure you deserve the noblest 
sweetheart.” 

“And I have got him,” said 
Mabel, smiling; “and I won’t let 
him go, And I won’t believe a 
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single word against him, until he 
tells me that it is true himself, Do 
you think that he would not have 
written to me, even with the stump 
of his left hand, and said, ‘ Mabel, 
I am tired of you; Mabel, I have 
seen prettier girls, and more of my 
own rank in life; Mabel, you must 
try to forget me’? When he does 
that, I shall cry in earnest; and 
there will be no more Mabel.” 
“Come into supper, my pet,” 
said Gregory. And she came into 
supper, with her sweet eyes shin- 


ing. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Near the head of a pass of the 
Sierra Morena, but out of the dusty 
track ‘of war, there stood a noble 
mansion, steadfast from and to un- 
known ages. The Moorish origin, 
here and there, was boldly manifest 
among Spanish, French, and Italian 
handiwork, both of repair and en- 
largement. The building must have 
looked queer at times, with new and 
incongruous elements; but the sum- 
mer sun and the storms of winter 
had enforced among them harmony. 
So that now this ancient castle of 
the Counts of Zamora was a grand 
and stately pile in tone, as well as 
height and amplitude. 

The position also had been chosen 
well; for it stood near the line of 
the watershed, commanding north- 
ward the beautiful valley of the 
Guadiana, and southward the plains 
of the Guadalquivir ; so that, as the 
morning mists rolled off, the towers 
of Merida might be seen, and the 
high ground above Badajos; while 
far 0. the opposite sky-line flashed 
the gilt crosses of Cordova; and 
sometimes, when the distance lifted, 
a glimpse was afforded of the sun- 
beams quivering over Seville. And 
here, towards the latter end of Au- 


gust 1812, Mlilary Lorraine was 
a guest, and all his wishes law— 
save one. ' 

The summer had been unusually 
hot, even for the south of Spain; 
and a fifth part of the British army 
was said to be in hospital. This may 
have been caused in some degree by 
their habits of drinking and plunder- 
ing; which even Lord Wellington 
declared himself unfit to cope with. 
To every division of his army he 
appointed twenty provost-marshals ; 
whereas two hundred would not 
have been enough to hang these 
heroes punctually. The patriotic 
Spaniards also could not see why 
they should not have some comfort 
from their native land. Therefore 
they overran it well, with bands of 
fine fellows of a warlike cast, and 
having strong tendencies towards 
good things; and these were of 
much use to the British, not only 
by stopping the Frenchmen’s letters, 
but also by living at large and gratis, 
so that the British, who sometimes 
paid, became white sheep by the 
side of them, 

One of the fiercest of these Guer- 
illas—or “ Partidas,” as they called 
themselves — was the notorious 
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Mina; and for lieutenant he had a 
man of lofty birth, and once good 
position, a certain Don Alcides 
d’Alcar, a nephew of the Count of 
Zamora, 

This man had run through every 
real of a large inheritance, and had 
slain many gentlemen ‘in private 
brawls ; and his country was grow- 
ing too hot to hold him, when the 
French invasion came. The anarchy 
that ensued was just the very thing 
to suit him; and he raised a small 
band of uncertain young fellows, 
and took to wild life in the moun- 
tains. At first they were content to 
rob weak foreigners without escort ; 
but thriving thus and growing 
stronger, very soon they enlarged 
their views. And so they improved, 
from year to year, in every style of 
plunder; and being authorised by 


the Juntas, and favoured by British 
generals, did harm on a large scaie 
to their country; and when they 


were tired of that, to the French. 

Hilary had heard from Camilla 
much about Alcides d’Alcar; but 
Claudia had never spoken of him 
—only blushing proudly when the 
patriot’s name was mentioned. 
Camilla said that he was a man 
of extraordinary size and yalour; 
enough to frighten anybody, and 
much too large to please her, And 
here she glanced at Hilary softly, 
and dropped her eyes, in a way to 
show that he was, “of the proper size 
to please her—if he cared to know 
it. He did not care a piastre to 
know it; but was eager about 
Aleides. “ Oh, then, you had better 
ask Ciaudia,” Camilla replied, with 
a sisterly look of very subtle import ; 
and Claudia, with her proud walk, 
passed, and glanced at them both 
disdainfully. 

Now the victory of Salamanca, 
and his sorry absence thence, and 
after that the triumphant entry of 
the British into Madrid—although 
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they were soon turned out again— 
began to work in Hilary’s mind, 
and make him eager to rejoin. 
Three weeks ago he had been re- 
ported almost fit to do so, and had 
been ready to set forth ; but Spanish 
ladies are full of subtlety, and 
Camilla stopped him, <A cock of 
two lustres had been slain in some 
of the outer premises; and old 
Teresina stole down in the night, 
and behold, in the morning, the 
patient’s wound had most evidently 
burst forth again. Hilary was sur- 
prised, but could not doubt the 
testimony of his eyes; neither could 
the licentiate of medicine now at- 
tending him. 

But now, in the breath of the 
evening breeze, setting inland from 
the Atlantic, Lorraine was roving 
for the latest time in the grounds 
of Monte Argento, At three in the 
morning he must set forth, with 
horses provided by his host, on 
his journey to headquarters. The 
Count was known as a patriotic, 
wise, and wealthy noble, both of 
whose sons were fighting bravely in 
the Spanish army ; “and through his 
influence, Lorraine had been left to 
hospitality instead of hospitals, 
which in truth had long been over- 
worked. But Major.Clumps had 
returned to his duty long ago, with 
a very sore heart, when he found 
from the Donna Camilla that “she 
liked him very much indeed, but 
could never induce herself to love 
him.” With the sharp eye of jeal- 
ousy, that brave Major spied in 
Hilary the cause of this, and could 
not be brought to set down his 
name any more in his letters home- 
ward ; or at any rate, not for a very 
long time. 

Lorraine, in the calm 
summer evening, with the heat- 
clouds moving “eastward, and the 
ripp of refreshment softly wooing 
the burdened air, came to a little 
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bower, or rather a natural cove of 
rock and leaf, wherein (as he knew) 
the two fair sisters loved to watch 
the even-tide weaving hill and glen 
with shadow before the rapid twi- 
light waned. There was something 
here that often brought his native 
Southdowns to his mind, though 
the foliage was so different, In- 
stead of the rich deep gloss of the 
beech, the silvery stir of the aspen- 
tree, and the feathery droop of the 
graceful birch, here was the round 
monotony of the olive and the 
lemon-tree, the sombre depth of the 
ilex, and the rugged lines of the 
cork-tree, relieved, it is true, just 
here and there by the sy mmetry of 
the silver fir, and the elegant fan of 
the palm. But what struck Lor- 
raine, and always irked him under 
these southern trees and skies, was 
the way in which the foliage cut 
its outline over sharply; there was 
none of that hovering softness, and 
sweetly fluctuating margin, by 
which a tree inspires affection as 
well as admiration. 

Unluckily now Lorraine had nei- 
ther affection nor admiration left for 
the innocent beauty of nature’s works. 
His passion for Claudia was become 
an overwhelming and noxious power, 
a power that crushed for the time 
and scattered all his better elements. 
He had ceased to be light-hearted 
and to make the best of everything, 
to love the smiles of children, and 
to catch a little joke and return it. 
He had even ceased to talk to him- 
self, as if his conscience had let him 
know that he was not fit to be 
talked to. All the waking hours 
he passed, in the absence of his 
charmer, were devoted to the study 
of Spanish; and he began to de- 
spise his own English tongue. 


“There is no melody in it, no 
rhythm, no grand sonorous ma- 
jesty,” he used to complain; “ it is 
like its owners, harsh, uncouth, and 
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countrified.” After this, what can 
any one do but pity- him for his 
state of mind ? 

Whether Claudia returned his 
passion— for such it was rather 
than true affection—was still a very 
doubtful point, though the most 
important in all the world, Gene- 
rally she seemed to treat him with 
a pleased contempt, as if he were a 
pleasant boy, though several years 
older than herself, Her clear dark 
eyes were of such a depth, that, 
though she was by no means chary 
of their precious glances, he had 
never been able to reach that inmost 
light which comes from the very 
heart. How different from some- 
body’s—of whom he now thought 
less and less, and vainly strove to 
think no more, because of the shame 
that pierced him! But if this 
Spanish maiden really did not care 
about him, why did she try, as she 
clearly did, to conquer and subdue 
him? Why did she shoot such 
glances at him as Spanish eyes alone 

can shoot; why bend her graceful 
neck so sweetly, slope her delicate 
head so gently, showing the ripe 
firm curve of cheek, and with care- 
less dancings let her raven hair fall 
into his? Hilary could not imagine 
why; but poor Camilla knew too 
well. If ever Camilla felt for a 
moment the desirability of any one, 
Claudia (with her bolder manners, 
and more suddenly striking beauty, 
and less dignified love of conquest) 
might be relied upon to rush in and 
attract the whole attention. 

Hilary found these lovely “sisters 
in their little cove of rock, where the 
hot wind seldom entered through 
the fringe of hanging frond. They 
had a clever device of their own for 
welcoming the Atlantic breeze by 
means of a silken rope which lifted 
all the screen of fern, and creeper, 
and of grey rock-ivy. 

Now the screen was up, and the 
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breeze flowing in, meeting a bright 
rill bubbling out (whose fountain 
was in the living rock), and the 
clear obscurity was lit with forms 
as bright as poetry. Camilla’s 
comely head had been laid on the 
bosom of her sister, as if she had 
made some soft appeal for mercy or 
indulgence there. And Claudia had 
been moved a little, as the glistening 
of her eyelids showed, and a tender 
gleam in her expression—the one 
and the only thing required to en- 
rich her brilliant beauty. And 
thus, without stopping to think, she 
came up to Hilary, with a long kind 
glance, and gave a little sigh, worth 
more than even that sweet glance 
to him. 

“ Alas! dear captain,” she said in 
Spanish, which Hilary was quite 
pat.with now; “we have been la- 
menting your brief departure. How 
shall we live when you are lost ?”’ 

“What cruelty of yourselves to 
think! The matter of your inquiry 
should be the chance of my survi- 
val.” 

“Well said!” she exclaimed. 
“You English are not so very stupid 
after all. Why do you not clap 
your hands, Camilla ?” 

Camilla, being commanded thus, 
made a weak attempt with her little 
palms; but her heart was down too 
low for any brisk concussion of flesh 
or air. 

“T believe, Master Captain,” said 
Claudia, throwing herself gracefully 
on a white bull’s hide—shaped as a 
chair on the slopes of moss—* that 
you are most happy to make your 
escape from this long and dull im- 
prisonment. Behold, how little we 
have done for you, after all the 
brave things you have done for us !” 

“Ah, no,” said Camilla, gazing 
sadly at the “ captain,” who would 
not gaze at her; “it is true that we 
have done but little. Yet, Senhor, 
we meant our best.” 


” 
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“Your kindness to me has been 
wonderful, magnificent!” answered 
Hilary. “The days I have passed 
under your benevolence have been 
the happiest of my life.” 

Hereupon Camilla turned away, 
to hide her tenderness of tears. But 
Claudia had no exhibition, except a 
little smile to hide. 

“And will you come again ?” 
she asked. “ Will you ever think 
of us any more, in the scenes of 
your grand combats, and the fierce 
delight of glory ?” 

“Is it possible for me to for- 
get ’—began Hilary, in his noblest 
Spanish—“ your constant care of a 
poor stranger, your never-fatigued 
attention to him, and thy—thy 
saving of his life? To thee I owe 
my life, and will at any moment 
render it.” 

This was a little too much for 
Camilla, who really had saved him ; 
and being too young to know how 
rarely the proper person gets the 
praise, she gathered up her things 
to go. 

“ Darling Claudia,” she exclaimed, 
“T can do nothing at all without 
my little silver spinetta. This steel 
thing is so rusty that it fills my 
work with canker. You know the 
danger of rusty iron, Claudia; is it 
not so?” 

“She is cross,” said Claudia, as 
her sister with gentle dignity left 
the cove. “What can have made 
her so cross to-day ?” 

“The saints are good to me,” 
Hilary answered, little suspecting 
the truth of the case: “they grant 
me the chance of saying what I have 
long desired to say to you.” 

“To me, Senhor!” cried the 
maiden, displdying a tremulous glow 
in her long black eyes, and manag- 
ing to blush divinely, and then in 
the frankness of her nature caring 
not to conceal a sigh. It cannot 
be to me, Senhor !” 
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“To you—to you, of all the 
worlds, of all the heavens, and all 
the angels!” The fervent youth 
fell upon his knees before his lovely 
idol, and seized the hand she began 
to press to her evidently bounding 
heart, and drew her towards him, 
and thought for the moment that 
she was glad to come tohim. Then, 
in his rapture, he stroked aside her 
loose and deliciously fragrant hair, 
and waited, with all his heart intent, 
for the priceless glance—to tell him 
all. But, strongly moved as she 
was, no doubt, by his impassioned 
words and touch, and the sympathy 
of youthful love, she kept her oval 
ey elids down, as if she feared to let 
him see the completion of his con- 
quest. Then, as he fain would 
have ‘had her nearer, and folded in 
his eager arms, she gently withdrew, 
and turned away; but allowed him 
to hear one little sob, and to see 
tears irrepressible. 

“ You loveliest of all lovely be- 
ings,” began Lorraine, in very decent 
Spanish, such as herself had taught 
him; “and at the same time, you 
best and dearest 

“Stop, Senhor,” she whispered, 
gazing sadly, and then playfully, at 
this prize of her eyes and slave of 
her lips; “I must not allow you to 
say so much, You will leave us 
to-morrow, and forget it all, What 
is the use of this fugitive dream ?” 

Hereupon the young soldier went 
through the usual protestations of 
truth, fidelity, devotion, and eternal 
memory ; so thoroughly hurried and 
carried away, that he used in an- 
other tongue the words poured forth 
scarcely a year ago to a purer, truer, 
and nobler love. 

“ Alas!” the young Donna now 
mimicked, in voice and attitude, 
some deserted one; “to how many 
beautiful English’ maidens have 
these very noble words been used ! 
You cavaliers are all alike. I will 
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say_no more to you now, brave cap- 
tain; the proof of truth is not in 
words, but in true and devoted 
actions, You know our proverb— 
‘The cork is noisiest when it leaves 
the bottle.’ If you would have me 
bear you in mind, you must show 
that you remember me.’ 

“ At the cost of my life, of my 
good repute, of all that I have in 
the world, or shall have, of every- 
thing but my hope of you.” 

“J shall remember these words, 
my captain; and perhaps I shall 
put them to the test some day.” 

She gave him her soft and trem- 
bling hand,‘and he pressed it to his 
tips, and sought to impress a still 

nore loving seal; but she said, 
“Not yet, not yet, oh beloved one!” 
Or whether she said “oh enam- 
oured one,” he could not be quite 
certain. And before he could do 
or say anything more, she had 
passed from his reach, and was glid- 
ing swiftly under the leafy curtain 
of that ever-sacred bower. “ She 
is mine, she is mine!” cried young 
Lorraine, as he caught up the velvet 
band of her hair, and covered it 
with kisses, and then bestowed the 
same attentions on the white bull- 
skin, where her form had lain. 
“The loveliest creature ever seen 
is mine! What can I have done 
to deserve her?” 

While he lay in the ecstasy of 
his triumph, the loveliest creature 
ever seen stole swiftly up a rocky 
path, beset with myrtle and cornel- 
wood, and canopied with climbers. 
After some intricate turns, and often 
watching that no one followed her, 
she came to the door of a little hut 
embosomed in towering chestnut- 
trees. The door was open, anda 
man of great stature was lounging 
on a couch too short for his legs, 
and smoking a cigar of proportions 
more judiciously adapted to his own. 
Near one of his elbows stood a very 
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heavy carbine, and a sword three- 
quarters of a fathom long; and by 
his other hand lay a great pitcher 
empty and rolled over. 

As the young Donna’s footfall 
struck his ears, he leaped from his 
couch, and cocked his gun; then, 
recognising the sound, replaced it, 
and stood indolently at his door. 

“ At last, you are come then!” 
he said, with an accent decidedly of 
the northern provinces (not inborn, 
however, but caught from com- 
rades) ; “I thought that you meant 
to let me die of thirst. You forget 
that I have lost the habit of this 
execrable heat.” 

Claudia looked up at her cousin 
Don Alcides d’Alcar—or, as he 
loved to be called, “ the great Brig- 
adier”—with a very different gaze 
from any poor Hilary could win of 
her. To this man alone the entire 
treasures of her heart were open; 
for him alone her glorious eyes no 
longer sparkled, flashed, or played 
with insincere allurements; but 
beamed and shone with depths of 
light, and profusion of profoundest 
love. 

“ Darling,” she said, as she stood 
on tiptoe, and sweetly pacified him ; 
“‘] have laboured in vain to come 
sooner to you. Your commands 
took a long time to execute, sir. 
You men can scareely understand 
such things. And that tiresome 
Camilla hung about me; I thought 
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my occasion would never arrive. 
But all has gone well: he is my 
slave for ever.” 

. “You did not allow him to em- 
brace you, I trust?” Before ; he 
could finish his scowl, she stopped 
his mouth, and reassured him, 

“Isit to beimagined? A miser- 
able shaveling Briton!” But, though 
she looked so indignant, she knew 
how near she had been to that igno- 
miny. 

“You are as clever as you are 
lovely,” answered the Brigadier, 
well pleased. “ But I die of thirst, 
my beloved one. Fly swiftly to 
Teresina’s store; for I dare not 
venture till the night has fallen. 
Would that you could manage your 
father as you wind those striplings 
round your spindle !” 

For the Count of Zamora had 
given orders that his precious 
nephew should be shot, if ever 
found upon land of his. So Claudia 
took the empty pitcher, to fetch an- 
other half-skin of wine, as well as 
some food, for the great Brigadier ; 
and, having performed this duty, 
met the infatuated Hilary, for the 
last time, at her father’s board. 
She wished him good night, and 
good-bye, with a glance of deep 
meaning and kind encouragement ; 
while the fair Camilla bent over 
his hand, and then departed to her 
chamber, with full eyes and an 
empty heart, 
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PART II.—SIMLA AND ITS 


Accorpine to some people, and 
especially according to the house- 
proprietors of Calcutta, who view its 
attractions with natural disfavour, 
Simla is a very sinful place indeed ; 
and the residence there, during sum- 
mer, of the Viceroy and his members 
of Council, ought to be discouraged 
by a paternal Secretary of State for 
India. The “Capua of India” is 
one of the terms which are applied 
to it; we hear sometimes of “the 
revels upon Olympus ;” and one of 
the papers seemed to imagine that 
to describe any official as “a malin- 
gerer at Simla” was sufficient to 
blast his future life. Even the roses 
and the rhododendrons, the straw- 


berries and the peaches, of that “ Cir- 
cean retreat,” come in for their share 
of moral condemnation, as contribut- 
ing tothe undeserved happiness of 
a thoughtless and voluptuous com- 


munity. For this view there is 
some show of justification. Simla 
has no open law courts to Me of, 
or shipping, or mercantile business, 
or any of the thousand incidents 
which furnish so much matter to 
the newspapers of a great city. The 
large amount of important govern- 
mental business which is transacted 
there is seldom immediately made 
known, and is usually first communi- 
cated to the public in other places. 
Hence there is little for the news- 
paper correspondents to write about 
except the gaieties of the place; and 
so the balls and picnics, the éroquet 
and badminton parties, the flirta- 
tions and rumoured engagements, are 
given an importance which they do 
not actually possess, and assume an 
appearance as if the residents of 
Simla had nothing to do but to en- 
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joy themselves and “to chase the 
glowing hours with flying feet.” 
But, in reality, the dissipation of 
Simla is not to be compared with 
the dissipation of a London season; 
and if the doings of any English 
provincial town or large watering- 
place in its season were as elaborate- 
ly chronicled and looked up to and 
magnified, maliciously or otherwise, 
as those of the Indian Capua are, 
the record would be of a much more 
scandalous and more imposing kind, 
Indeed, unless society is to be put 
down altogether, or conducted on 
Quaker principles, it is difficult to 
see how the Anglo-Indians, when they 
go to the hills, could conduct them- 
selves much otherwise than as they 
do; and probably more in Simla than 
anywhere else, there exists the feel- 
ing that life would be tolerable were 
it not for its amusements. After a 
hard day’s office work, or after a pic- 
nic which involved a dozen miles’ 
slow ride and a descent on foot for 
a thousand fect or so into a hot 
valley like that of Mushobra, it is 
not by any means pleasant to don 
full dress, to put waterproofs over 
that, and to go on horseback or 
be carried in an uncomfortable 
jhampan for three or four miles, and 
in a raging storm of wind, thunder, 
and rain, out to a burra khana, or 
big dinner, which is succeeded in 
the same or in some other house 
by a larger evening party. Com- 
binations such as this turn social 
enjoyment into a stern duty; and 
as society expects that every woman 
shall do her duty, the ladies of 
Simla endure their amusements 
with the courage and spirit of 
Englishwomen who, for the sake of 
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their sons and brothers and husbands, 
even more than their own sakes, are 
not going to be left behind in sacrific- 
ing aux convenances, But no one 
who knows what European society is 
will accuse Simla, of the present and 
preceding Viceroyships at least, of 
being an abode of dissipation or of 
light morality. Wherever youth 
and beauty mect, there will, no 
doubt, be a certain amount of flirta- 
tion, even though the youth may be 
rather shaky from long years of hard 
work in the hot plains of India, or 
from that intangible malady which 
a friend styles as “too much East,” 
and though the beauty be often 
pallid and passé ; but anything 
beyond that hardly exists at Simla 
at all, and has the scantiest op- 
portunity for developing itself. 


Over - worked secretaries to Gov- 
ernment, and elderly? members of 
Council, are not given either to 
indulge in levity of conduct or to 


wink*at it in others ; the’same may 
be said of their ladies : and the young 
officers and civilians who go up to 
Simla for their leave are usually far- 
seeing young men who have an eye 
to good appointments, and, whatever 
their real character may be, are not 
likely to spoil their chances of suc- 
cess by attracting attention to them- 
selves as very gay Lotharios. 
Moreover, at Simla, as almost every- 
where in India, people live under 
glass cases ; everything they do is 
known to their native servants and 
to the native community, who readily 
communicate their knowledge of 
such matters to Europeans. Before 
the Mutiny, and perhaps for some 
time after it, matters were some- 
what different. From whatever 
cause, the natives, though they saw 
the doings of the English in India, 
were as if they saw not, and, as a 
rule, communicated their knowledge 
on the subject only to each other. 
Now, they not only see, but speak 
freely enough ; and no immorality 
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can be carried on in an Indian sta- 
tion without its being known all 
over the station, except, perhaps, in 
cases where the offenders are exceed- 
ingly popular with the natives, or 
are in very high powerful positions, 
or the party sinned against is very 
much disliked. 

Some sneers have been indulged 
in of late, even in Parliament, at 
the alleged industry of members of 
the Supreme Council and other 
officials to be found at Simla, as if 
acertain amount of hospitality and 
of mingling in society were incom- 
patible with leading a laborious 
life. But if we except the soldiers 
and regimental officers, it will be 
found that most of the English in 
India, be they civilians, staff officers, 
educationalists, surgeons, merchants, 
missionaries, or editors, are com- 
pelled to live very laborious days, 
whether they may scorn delights 
or not. A late Indian Governor, 
accustomed to Parliamentary and 
Ministerial life in England, used to 
declare that he had never been re- 
quired to work so hard in London 
as he was in his comparatively un- 
important Presidency town. “ Ev- 
ery one is overworked in India,” was 
remarked to me by an Oudh Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, who was 
himself_a notable instance of the as- 
sertion ; and I have often had occa- 
sion to notice how much overtasked 
Indian officials of the higher grades 
are, and that ina country where the 
mind works a good deal more relue- 
tantly and slowly than in Europe, and 
where there is very little) pleasure 
in activity of any kind for its own 
sake. It is absurd to suppose that 
the immense task of Indian govern- 
ment can be accomplished by the 
handful of Englishmen there, with- 
out the greatest strain upon their 
individual energies. Not only have 
they to do all the ordinary work of 
atEuropean Government—they have 
also themselves to fill’ the greater 
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number of judicial, revenue, and 
educational appointments, to con- 
struct public works, to direct the 
police, to accomplish great part of 
the work of governing which, in 
this country, is performed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of county gentle- 
men and city magnates ; and, over 
and above all that, it is expected 
that they shall save the Indian 
people from the consequences of 
famine, and be able to show every 
year that they have elevated that 
people in the scale of humanity. 
The supervision of all this arduous 
labour—the performance of acertain 
share of its details—the ‘sitting in 
judgment on numerous appeal cases 
of the most various and complicated 
kind—the management of our rela- 
tionships with great native States 
both within and without the Indian 
peninsula—the settlement of im- 
portant questions of the most diffi- 
cult kind——-and by far the greater 
share of the immense responsi- 
bility of governing an alien em- 
pire of nearly two hundred mil- 
lions of people,—all this, and 
much more, falls upon the Supreme 
Government, whether it be located 
at Calcutta or at Simla ; and to com- 
pel it to remain nearly all the year 
in the unhealthy delta of the Gan- 
ges, would be to burden it with a 
ood deal more than the straw 
which breaks the camel’s back. 

It is obvious at Simla that the 
Supreme Government has selected 
for its summer residence about the 
best place to be found among the 
outer Himaliya. The duties of the 
Government of India will not allow 
that Government to bury itself in 
the interior of the great mountains, 
where much more healthy spots are 
to be found, or to select any place of 
residence far distant from railway 
communication. As it is, the Vice- 
roy, with his staff, and all the mem- 
bers of Council, and the secretaries 
to Government, could be at Ambala, 
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on the great railway-line, in about 
twelve hours after leaving Simla, or 
even less on a push ; and fifty hours 
by rail would take them to Cal- 
cutta, or sixty hours to Bombay. 
They are in close proximity to the 
Panjab, and have the railway from 
Ambala to Lahore and Miltan, 
with steamers from the latter place 
down the Indus to its mouth or to 
Kotri, from whence there is a short 
line of railway to the port of Kara- 
chi. Delhi, Agra, and all the great 
cities of the north-west are within 
easy reach, They are in much 
closer proximity to any cities and 
districts likely to be dangerous than 
they would be at Caleutta, and are 
also much nearer to the places which 
give rise to difficult questions of 
policy. In old times it was differ- 
ent; but now, with the rail and 
telegraph going over the land, it is 
of little importance in which of a 
hundred places the Indian Govern- 
ment may be situated ; but it is of 
great importance that its members 
should not be unnecessarily exposed 
to the depressing and destroying i in- 
fluence of ,the Indian hot season 
and rains. It only remains to 
remove the headquarters of Govern- 
ment from Calcutta to some more 
central position, such as Agra or 
Allahabad ; and I fancy only financial 
considerations stand ‘in the way of 
that being done, for it would involve 
the erection of anumber of new 
Government buildings. 

Society everywhere in India 
labours under very great disadvan- 
tages, and varies very much accord- 
ing to the character of its ever- 
changing leaders, Sir Emerson 
Tennent has observed that it is 
“unhappily the tendency of small 
sections of society to decompose 
when separated from the great vital 

mass, as pools stagnate and putrefy 
when cut off from the invigorating 
flow of the sea ;” and he ‘adds that 
the process is variable, so that a 
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colonial society which is repulsive 
to-day may be attractive to-morrow, 
or a contrary change may take place 
with one or two departures or new 
arrivals. The same holds good in 
India; and though Indian society 
can boast of some superiority to 
colonial (a superiority which is 
amusingly asserted on board mail- 
steamers), it has very great defects 
of its own, and in certain cireumstan- 
ces degenerates into theTintolerable. 
One tendency of life in India is to 
create ‘an immense amount of con- 
eeit, and to make men assume airs 
of superiority, not because of any 
superiority of mind or character, or 
on account of great services ren- 
dered to the State, but simply be- 
cause long residence in the country, 
or in some particular district of it, 
has given them high appointments, 
or the advantage as regards local 
knowledge. Then, though military 
society has many good points, 
“ discipline must be observed ;” and 
it was in perfect good faith, and ex- 
pressing his own opinion as well as 
that which he believed to be gener- 
ally entertained, that an old Indian 
remarked to me, “ We don’t think 
much of any one’s opinions here 
until he is a lieutenant-colonel at 
least.” Of course in all countries 
opinions are often measured by the 
position of the spokesman; but in 
Europe that is not so much the case 
as in India, and in our happier 
climes it is easy to shun the society 
of snobs, whether social or intel- 
lectual, without becoming a social 
pariah. This social tendency,is not 
corrected, but developed rather 
than otherwise, by a close bureau- 
eracy such as the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice—and there is no other element 
in the community sufficiently strong 
to correct it; while it is almost 
justified by the extraordinary effect 
India has in rapidly producing in- 
tense conceit and insufferable pre- 
sumption among Europeans of a 


low order of mind and character, 
whatever classes of the community 
they may belong to. Nothing 
struck me more in that country 
than the contrast between its ele- 
vating and even ennobling effects on 
those Europeans whose minds were 
above a certain level, and its exactly 
contrary effects on almost all those 
who were below that level. What, 
then, Indian society has specially to 
struggle against are two apparently 
opposite tendencies,—a slavish re- 
spect for mere position, and for ex- 
ceptional power and knowledge in 
particular directions; and, on the 
other hand, excessive individual 
conceit and presumption. But these 
evil tendencies (which, curiously 
enough, belong also to the Indian 
native character) are not opposed in 
any such way as to counteract each 
other. On the contrary, they are 
apt to foster and inflame each other ; 
because the old Indian justly sees 
that he has oppossd to him an im- 
mense deal of ignorant presumption 
which ought to be severely re- 
pressed, while the democrat and the 
griffin instinctively feel that they 
are oppressed by an amount of 
tyrannical old fogyism which would 
not be allowed to ,exist in any other 
country. The more acute English 
travellers see a little of this state of 
matters; but everything is made as 
pleasant as possible to travellers in 
India with good introductions; and 
it is necessary to reside for some - 
time in the country in order to 
understand what an absolute non- 
entity a man is in himself, and how 
entirely his importance, his accom- 
plishments, his character, his value, 
and his very raison d’étre, depend 
on the appointment which he holds. 
I do not at all wonder at that old 
sergeant in a very out of the way 
place in the jungle, who, on being 
asked what he did there, answered, 
with some surprise, “ Why, sir, I 
fills the sitivation.” In Anglo- 
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India you not only fill the situation ; 
it {is the situation that fills you, and 
makes you what you are, and with- 
out which you would immediately 
collapse. 

These observations are necessary 
' to explain the great superiority of 
Simla society, when I knew it, over 
the society to be found in nearly 
all other places in India, That 
superiority would not be accounted 
for merely by the number of high 
officers collected there whom a pro- 
cess of selection had brought to 
the front. In a community such as 
that of India, the two strong evil 
tendencies which I have just noticed 
as specially existing there, are most 
effectually held in check when the 
highest appointments are held by 
men of high intellect and good dis- 
position, using the latter phrase so 
as to exclude alike the pharisee and 
_ the prodigal. Whenever the lead- 
ers of society are essentially com- 
monplace men, whose only claim to 
distinction is that they fill the sit- 
uation, “society degrades to a state 
which is almost inconceivable in Eu- 
rope. Everything is lost sight of 
except the cunning faculty of serving 
the incompetent ruling powers so as 
to secure good appointments from 
their hands. Then rises supreme 
an incompetent, unintellectual, yet 
unscrupulous and overbearing ele- 
ment, which has no sympathetic 
relationship to the ‘great sacrifices, 
the difficulties, and the future of our 
position in India; where true gentle- 
manliness disappears, intellect is 
undervalued, and genius is regarded 
as something like a stray panther or 
tiger. It is then, that while the 
people of India are treated with ex- 
cessive and inexcusable arrogance, 
at the same time the most necessary 
safeguards against mutiny and re- 
bellion are carflessly neglected ; 
and when popular commotions do 
appear, they are allowed to gather 
head and to reach a dangerous 
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height before anything‘like effective 
attempts are made to deal with 
them. 

In Simla, last year, the state of 
matters was very different from that 
which I have just described, In 
both the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief India had the good fortune 
to possess able and experienced 
noblemen, who thoroughly under- 
stood and rose to the level of the 
higher responsibilities of their posi- 
tion. This alone was sufficient to 
elevate the whole tone of the society 
about them, in a community-which 
so readily answers to the guidance 
of its official leaders; and they had 
around them a considerable number 
of able, conscientious, and high- 
minded Englishmen. I was only 
at Simla during the month of May, 
but had sufficient opportunity of 
observing that Lord Northbrook 
might be compared not unfavour- 
ably with many of the greater 
Governor-Generals of India; and 
that the instinct of the people of 
the country, which had led them 
to esteem and trust him almost from 
the commencement of his Viceroy- 
ship, was by no means an erroneous 
one. They are extremely acute, and 
wonderfully just judges of charac- 
ter; and I knew that their opinion 
on this subject was shared by many 
of the Englishmen who were best 
acquainted with India and most de- 
voted to its interests. If the new 
Viceroy did not equal Lord Mayo in 
charm of personal manner, and in 
power of setting every one around 
him to.work energetically on their 
own lines, he possessed what is 
more specially needed at present, 
more than Lord Mayo’s power of 
holding his great officers in hand, 
and of refusing to allow their 
specialties and crotchets being run 
to excess and developed to the det- 
riment of India and of the impe- 
rial interests of Great Britain. If 
he had not all Lord Elgin’s experi- 
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ence and large-minded dealing with 
the outlying questions of English 
policy, he brought to bear upon 
them the caution, the trained hab- 
its, the ceaseless thoughtful en- 
ergy of an English statesman, in a 
manner which colonial and Indian 
officials have little opportunity of 
practising themselves in. If the 
insinuations of some of the news- 
paper correspondents are true, he 
may be deficient in Lord William 
Bentinck’s aristocratic calmness 
under criticism and judicial apprecia- 
tion of the value of the Indian press. 
But it is certain that India has in 
him a Governor-General of high 
character and of pure-minded un- 
selfish disposition, which it can 
greatly trust. I could not but be 
struck during my stay at Simla 
with his genuineness of character, 
his clearness of vision, and his 
unaffected kindness and considera- 
tion. Even in two mistakes which, 
as it seemed to me, he has made, his 
errors were almost redeemed by his 
manner. of committing them. I 
allude to his approval of the conduct 
of the Panjab officials towards Mr. 
Downes of the Church Mission, who 
made an attempt to reach Kafiristan 
through the Kaubul territory ; and 
to a social question which arose be- 
tween Government House and 
Major Fenwick of the ‘ Civil and 
Military Gazette: but in both 
these cases Lord Northbrook acted 
in an open manner, which ex- 
cited the respect even of some who 
most differed from his conclusions. 
And though, of course, he is not 
infallible, many errors of judgment 
are not to be expected from him, and 
are more likely to arise from a sup- 
posed necessity of backing up the ac- 
tion of his subordinates than where 
he himself originates the action, For 
there is a white light in his mind 
which illuminates every object on 
which it shines—a searching pierc- 
ing light, proceeding from the Vice- 





roy’s own mind and not from the 
mere focussing of other rays, There 
is something of genius in this power 
which he possesses of lighting up a 
subject, and it is the more remark- 
able as existing in conjunction with 
his precise business habits. It 
struck me there was a tendency in 
his Excellency’s mind to draw rather 
too decided strait lines even where 
conflicting interests interlap ; but, 
truly, if he were to begin pondering 
over matters as a many-sided 'Cole- 
ridge might do, the public business 
of India would come to a dead lock 
within twenty-four hours. If he 
had once formed an opinion on any 
subject, I doubt if it would be easy 
for him to renounce or modify it— 
though those who know his Excel- 
lency well say that he is always 
ready to do so whenever new facts re- 
lating to the matter come before him: 
but this rather supports my view ; 
because in most great questions the 
difficulty is not so much to get at 
the facts as to perceive their relation- 
ships, and to take these latter into 
one comprehensive judicial view. The 
amount of business which he goes 
through is remarkable; and more 
than Lord Amherst was, he is entitled 
to say, with some surprise, “ The 
Emperor of China and I govern half 
the human race, and yet we find 
time to breakfast ;” for he is exceed- 
ingly regardful of the courtesies, 
and of even something more than 
the courtesies, of his trying and re- 
sponsible position. We do not hear 
so much of Lord Northbrook’s feats 
on horseback as we did of those of his 
predecessor ; but they are not less re- 
markable. It is only about  fifty- 
two miles from Simla to Kotgarh ; 
but the nature of the bridle-road is 
such, and it runs along the top of 
so many precipices, that it is rather 
a feat to ride over “it in less than a 
day ; and I have also heard of his 
Lordship riding from Chini to Nar- 
kunda in a dangerously short period. 
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I may also note the Viceroy’s habit 
of walking about unguarded, ac- 
companied by a single friend ; and 
have heard of his being seen alone 
with his son, or some other youth, 
after dark, close to the Gan- 
ges, near Barrackpore. This may 
be thought unwise courage: but, 
though undoubtedly courage, I am 
not sure that it is unwise; for really 
life is not worth having on the con- 
dition of its being constantly guarded. 
The class of men who violently as- 
sassinate in India admire this kind 
of courage so much that they will 
not readily strike at it; and most 
cases of assassination which occur in 
that country have been committed in 
spite of the close protection of guards. 
It is doubtful, however, if it be wise 
to have Simla so unprotected as it 
appears to be. I do not remember 
seeing a single European soldier 
there, unless the Governor-General’s 
band be accounted as such. The 


only‘representatives of law and order 
visible were two European police- 
officers, a few native policemen, and 
the Governor-General’s native body- 


guard. It would not have been 
difficult to have extinguished the 
whole Government of India in one 
night; and a danger of that sort, 
however remote and unlikely, ought 
to be guarded against. Nothing in 
India was held to be more unlikely 
than the Mutiny—until it occur- 
red, and even after it had com- 
menced. 

At the close of this Parliament 
her Majesty has acknowledged the 
great services of Lord Northbrook, 
in connection with the Bengal fa- 
mine, in a manner which could 
scarcely have come from a Ministry 
opposed to that which appointed 
him, unless his “ strenuous exer- 
tions ” had really merited very 
“high approbation.” It is now 
seen by the public generally that 
he has met the great and disturb- 
ing disaster of the famine in a 
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masterly manner. When he was 
exerting himself to the utmost, it 
was inexpedient for the Viceroy to 
speak of the measures he was tak- 
ing to meet the coming calamity, 
and advantage was taken of his 
mouth being sealed, and of his 
having wisely refused to prohibit 
the export of rice, to criticise and 
assail him, Whether intentionally 
or not, an impression was created 
that the Viceroy did not see the 
magnitude of the danger, and 
would not of himself take ener- 
getic and sufficient steps to meet it. 
Highly sensational telegrams and 
articles to this effect appeared in 
rapid succession; and it was left 
out of mind, that on the very first 
report of danger, Lord Northbrook 
hurried down from Simla to Cal- 
cutta before the conclusion of the 
unhealthiest month of the year, and 
at once brought all his great energy 
to bear on the subject of the famine. 
He could not proclaim from the 
house-tops any intention of buying 
up millions on millions of tons of 
rice, and, if necessary, of feeding 
two and a half millions of people 
for an indefinite period ; because, 
to have done so would have vastly 
increased the difficulty by mak- 
ing the bunnias throughout India 
buy and store up rice right and 
left, and by creating a great move- 
ment into the famine districts of 
people desirous of participating in 
the bounty of Government. Also, 
as the event has shown, while mak- 
ing perfectly sufficient arrangements 
to meef the coming famine, the 
Viceroy refused, on sound economic 
grounds, to interfere with and check 
private trade by prohibiting the ex- 
port of rice from Bengal; and this 
was immediately seized upon as a 
proof that he did not understand 
the magnitude of the coming crisis, 
and that he required to be in- 
structed, warned, and brought up to 
a sense of duty by his benevolent 
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and omniscient critics. It was 
most fortunate for India that at 
this crisis a thoughtful statesman 
was at the head of affairs, and one 
of sufficient force of character to 
disregard the outery which was 
raised against him. An excellent 
authority on the spot, as quoted 
by the Calcutta correspondent of 
the ‘Times,’ has well said: “It 
will not be denied that had it 
not been for the action taken by 
Government, the mortality would 
have been very great. But I am 
convinced that it is equally true 
that had Government action been 
of a nature to check private trade 
to any extent, the result would also 
have been calamitous, . . . I 
firmly believe that had Government, 
last November, proclaimed to the 
world that they intended to rely 
solely on their own unaided efforts 
to save the people from starvation, 
the result would have been deplor- 


able, both financially and in respect 
to the loss of life which would have 


ensued.” This is another very im- 
portant view of the matter, and is 
by no means opposed to what I 
have said about the bunnias; be- 
cause they would have bought and 
stored grain in order to sell it to 
the Government, rather than with a 
view to the difficult and risky oper- 
ation of conveying it into the famine 
districts. The Viceroy had also to 
guard against the danger of inviting 
or allowing the people within the 
famine circle to rely too much on 
Government aid, which the natives 
of India are always most ready to 
do. 

The crisis of the Bengal famine 
of 1874 has now passed, and it is 
difficult to know whether to admire 
most the manner in which Lord 
Northbrook and Sir Richard Tem- 
ple have dealt with it so as to pre- 
vent almost any loss of life, or their 
success in managing the relief opera- 
tions so as to avoid pauperizing, or 
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otherwise demoralising, the people, 
and so as to bring them readily back 
to their ordinary industrial opera- 
tions. The first of these feats was 
entirely new in the history of In- 
dia: the second was still more diffi- 
cult of accomplishment; its suc- 
cess presents both rulers and ruled 
in the most pleasing light, and is a 
new illustration of the readiness of 
the people of India to appreciate 
and conjoin with action on the part 
of Englishmen, which is at once 
sympathetic and decided. Large 
powers are necessary to deal with 
them in afsatisfactory manner, and, 
to that end, these powers must be 
exercised with knowledge of the 
necessities and wishes of the people, 
and yet with a confidence and de- 
cision which are only accepted and 
only tolerable when springing from 
a just conviction that the action 
undertaken and insisted upon is in 
accordance with the highest intelli- 
gence and morality. 

But, though unwilling to enter 
here on the general subject of In- 
dian Policy, 1 must guard against ap- 
pearing, even for a moment, to sup- 
port the limited view which some 
of Lord Northbrook’s admirers and 
critics take of the course which is 
marked out for him as Governor- 
General of our great Eastern Empire, 
and must make a few general remarks 
which, though brief, are of cardinal 
moment. According to that view, the 
only matter of essential importance 
for India is to reduce its expendi- 
ture, and to keep that steadily with- 
in the limits of the revenue which 
may be afforded by the present re- 
cognised and understood taxation. 
It is assumed, that if that only 
be done, everything will go well-— 
there will be no disaffection in 
India; and a grateful populace will 
ornament us with garlands of yellow 
flowers, feast us upon pan siipdri 
and shower blessings upon our hon- 
oured heads, I believe that a 
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greater mistake could not be made, 
and that this would be only another 
side of Lord Lawrence’s policy of 
“masterly imbecility,’ which has 
thrown Central Asia into the hands 
of Russia. Economy and strict 
financial management are very ne- 
cessary in India, and the Viceroy has 
clearly seen that, and has addressed 
himself to the task with extraor- 
dinary skill, energy, self-abnegation, 
and success. But if there is a mat- 
ter on which the people of India are 
likely to overvalue his services and 
urge him to excess, it is on that of 
financial economy. No one admires 
more than I do their many admir- 
able qualities, but among these fin- 
ancial wisdom cannot be reckoned. 
They have no objections to a native 
prince levying the most enormous 
‘and oppressive taxation in very 
hurtful time-honoured ways, and 
spending it in the most reckless, 
useless, and debauching manner. 
He may take half the produce of 
their fields, and lavish it on dancing- 
girls, devotees, beggars, and in sup- 
port ‘of degrading superstitions, and 
they are perfectly satisfied ; but let 
the English Government incur a 
productive new expenditure, or im- 
pose a new tax of the least hurtful 
kind, and they are the most op- 
pressed and afflicted beings in the 
world. We hear a great deal about 
India being a poor country—and 
that is a statement which should 
be taken with much qualification, 
for the concealed or hoarded treas- 
ure of India must be something enor- 
mous; but in so far as India isa 
poor country, how and why is it 
poor? It is poor, not from any 
sterility of its soil or scantiness of 
its products, or from any incapacity 
of labouring or acquiring knowledge 
among its people: in these respects 
it is one of the most favoured lands 
on earth. It is poor because it loves 
to lie down and dream rather than 
to rise up and work; because it 
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hoards its wealth—buries it in the 
ground or sits upon it—in preference 
to turning it to profitable use ; be- 
cause, except where the pride of 
noble families produces female in- 
fanticide, it not only exercises no 
restraint upon the increase of popu- 
lation, but even, in accordance with 
its religious ideas, regards any in- 
crease, however reckless, as_partak- 
ing of the merit of a religious act; 
and because it is absolutely eaten up 
by non-productive classes of people 


—priests, devotees, beggars, re- 
tainers, family dependents, and 


princes and nobles of many fallen dy- 
nasties, The most energetic and the 
richest country in the world could 
not stand what India not only bears 
but welcomes, without bringing itself 
to poverty ; and if all the English 
Raj is to do for India is to add an- 
other class of unfortunates to it in 
the shape of overworked and under- 
paid European officials, with their 
descendants, then I can only say that 
the English Raj is extremely likely 
to have soon to make way for that of 
Russia or Germany. The essential 
consideration has been lost sight of, 
that either we ought to be in India 
as a nation, in our imperial capacity, 
or ought not to be there at all. A 
spurious philanthropy (the real mo- 
tive of which has too often been the 
difficulty the civilians have had in 
dealing with the independency of 
character of outside Englishmen, and 
with their sometimes irrational and 
brutal humours) has only resulted 
in pushing forward a class of natives 
who exercise no influence over the 
people, are entirely mistrusted by 
them, and who cannot but regard us 
with hatred. At the same time we 
have ignored the primary duty of 
providing that the work of governing 
and elevating India shall not be 
ruinous to those who are engaged in 
it, or to their descendants. Hence 
the creation of a large and ever- 
increasing class of poor whites and 
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half-castes, who are a scandal to the 
Christian name and the white race, 
having been forced by circumstances 
to depths of misery and depravity 
unknown among the jungle tribes, 
and hence the painful fact that the 
large towns of India contain a num- 
be: of respectable, fairly educated 
English and Eurasian people who are 
at their wits’ end how to live. The 
financial question is chiefly a nega- 
tive one, meaning the suppression of 
jobbery and folly. The lasting 
reputation of a Governor-General 
will depend on the services he has 
rendered in saving India from itself, 
in developing its grand capacities, 
and in making it an integral and 
valuable constituent of the British 
Empire. 

The famine has also vindicated 
the character of a high officer who 
last year was looked upon with not 
a little disfavour. Chiefly owing 
to his connection with the income- 
tax, no one was more unpopular in 
India than Sir Richard Temple, 
then the financial member of 
Council, but now the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal; and if he were 
the popularity-hunter which some 
people fancy him to be, he would 
have taken care not to associate him- 
self with so obnoxious a tax. In 
various appointments, but especially 
as Secretary to the Panjib Govern- 
ment and as Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, Sir Richard had 
proved himself to be an officer of 
very great ability and of the rarest 
energy. In the Central Provinces, 
development, which was forced on 
by circumstances, and which might 
well have occupied a century, had 
to be provided for and regulated 
within a few years; and this was 
admirably effected by the Commis- 
sioner, so as to gain for him the 
very highest repute as an organiser 
and administrator. It is sometimes 
aiid that he has great powers of 
using other men’s brains; but that 
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is really one of the most important 
qualities for a high Indian official, 
as for all leaders of mankind, 
and I never heard the slightest com- 
plaint made on that score by the 
men whose brains he had used. On 
the contrary, they said he had made 
a legitimate and the best use of 
their work, and was always ready to 
advance the fortunes of those who 
served under him —a_ generosity 
which is seldom, if ever, displayed 
by humbugs and men of small 
calibre. I thoroughly believe that 
the income-tax was a most unsuit- 
able tax for India, and that Lord 
Northbrook rendered a great service 
by putting an end to it, let me 
hope, for all time ; because it brought 
in an insignificant sum (to the 
Government), did not touch the 
really wealthy classes, and caused 
an immense deal of oppression and 
irritation: ‘and I should doubt 


the legislative capacity and higher 
statesmanship of any one who up- 


held the income-tax in India, 
and do not think Sir Richard 
Temple showed to advantage asa 
financier and member of Council; 
but the Bengal famine has happily 
served to display his great powers. 
One of his invaluable qualities as an 
administrator is his extraordinary 
and almost instinctive knowledge of 
character. He is said—and | can 
well believe it—never to make a 
mistake in choosing his agents, al- 
most never to overlook a man of 
ability who comes within his sphere, 
or to set men to unsuitable work. 
One of the correspondents of the 
home press, seeing Sir Richard at 
work in the famine districts, well 
remarked that nature seemed to 
have intended him for the com- 
mand of a great army. His 
reticence and almost taciturnity 
struck me as a very agreeable va 
riety from the pomposity of certain 
Bombay officials, who turned up 
the whites of their eyes and really 
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appeared to become ill when any 
one whom they imagined did not 
stand upon their own fancied level 
spoke to them consecutively for 
half a minute. Sir Richard does 
not imagine that wisdom of every 
kind, or even a knowledge of India, 
is confined to his own bosom, and is 
more anxious to learn the opinions 
of others than to volunteer his own. 
This is a very frequent characteris- 
tic of great men of action; and an- 
other impression which they leave, 
and one he conveys, is that of pos- 
sessing a large fund of reserve 
wer. I may add that, like Lord 
orthbrook, he practises as an 
amateur painter, besides having time 
to take his breakfast; and some of 
his sketches struck me as showing 
a very remarkable power of under- 
standing and artistically reproduc- 
ing the life of trees, He has also 
done much to promote archeological 
research in India, and almost every 
kind of intellectual development. 
The new financial member of 
Council is Sir William Muir, whom 
I have already alluded to in his 
position as Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, No member of 
4hse Civil Service is more generally 
respected, or could be more valuable 
in the consultative department of the 
Indian Government. An accom- 
plished oriental scholar, especially 
-in Mohammedan literature and his- 
tory, he is equally distinguished 
_as an administrator. Though Sir 
William is cautious, and what is 
called “a safe man,” yet as a Lieu- 
,tenant-Governor he showed that, 
when his ripe judgment was con- 
vinced, he eould take a course of his 
own in direet opposition to the 
strong tendeneies of the Supreme 
Government. Notably this was the 
case in regard to the income-tax, to 
the oppressive working of which he 
called attention in the most effective 
manner, at a time when the higher 
powers were determined that it 
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should appear only in a roseate 
light. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces, however, while personall 

liked, much animosity was excited, 
especially among non-official Eng- 
lishmen, by what was considered 
to be his undue favouritism to. 
wards what are called the educated 
natives. I was somewhat surprised 
at the depth and fierceness of the 
resentment which had thus been 
excited. One man, in a responsible 
position, went so far as to say that 
the next rebellion in India would 
be on the part of the Europeans and 
Eurasians, and that, when such a 
movement arose, every English sol- 
dier who had been six months in the 
country would be on their side. This 
may appear very absurd to Indian 
officials, who know little of the pas- 
sions raging in the hearts of the 
people round them, whether natives 
or Europeans; but I think there is 
something in it, and that it correctly 
enough indicates the existence of 
feelings which are not without some 
ground. Another remark of this 
man, who was educated, shrewd, and 
had a wide and varied experience of 
the world, is worth noting, without 
attaching to it more importance than 
it deserves. He said: “ The civil- 
ians think that India was made for 
themselves and the natives alone, 
and it is becoming every day more 
impossible for non-official English- 
men to live in the country; but 
the natives are discovering that the 
civilians are quite unnecessary also, 
and it will end in our all having 
to go together—the Englishmen to 
England, and the natives to mas- 
sacre, famine, and pestilence.” 

Of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, Lord Napier of Magdala, it 
would be difficult to write in terms 
of too high praise. His capacities 
as a soldier are well known, having 
been abundantly proved in India, 
Abyssinia, and China; and his 
thoughtful care for the wellbeing 
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of the troops under his command, 
and great consideration for the most 
of those with whom he comes in 
contact, have made him hosts of 
friends. I say “the most” ad- 
visedly ; for Lord Napier has the 
character of being a good hater. As 
Lord Northbrook also, he has a 
very keen sense in detecting hum- 
bug in any one—perhaps too keen a 
sense for the present state of hu- 
man development—and is apt to act 
upon it occasionally in a manner 
unpleasant to the person in whom 
he detects it; but that is only after 
he has made up his mind against a 
man. Ihad come across his Excel- 
lency before, on the march to Pe- 
king, and was struck by his vivid 
recollection, after so many years, 
of the China Englishmen who ac- 
companied the Peking expedition, 
and by his happy manner of sketch- 
ing off their peculiarities, One man 
was “ always producing dead birds 
out of his innumerable pockets ;” 
another “ had a way of disappear- 
ing for days among the Chinese, 
and throwing the whole expedition 
into anxiety for his safety,”—and so 
on, Notwithstanding his long and 
laborions services in India, there 
seemed no failing either of mental 
power or physical endurance in the 
Commander-in-Chief ; and the offi- 
cers at Simla said he could easily 
take the field again, as his conduct 
at the camps of exercise sufficiently 
proved. He has the eagle eye of a 
great soldier, and when he retires 
from India he may render great 
services to the State in connection 
with the English army and its or- 
ganisation. I should think no 
commander ever was a greater fa- 
vourite with his troops, or knew 
them better, or knew better how to 
manage them, or devoted himself to 
their welfare in a more persistent 
or more enlightened manner. At 
the dinner given to Lord Napier by 
the Anglo-Indians in London, on the 


occasion of his having been created a 
peer, he said, in effect, and almost in 
these words,—“ I landed in India 
a young officer of Engineers, with 
only my sword, and now it has 
come to this.” There was a sim- 

licity and an honest healthy pride 
m the remark, which had nothing of 
vanity in it. I have met men who 
thought that, as peerages go, he had 
got his peerage rather easily by the 
Abyssinian war; but I never heard 
any even of these critics grudge it 
to him in the least. It is true that 
the China war of 1860 was scarcely 
less difficult or brilliant, and was 
productive of more important re- 
sults ; and the fact that Sir Hope 
Grant got no high reward for his 
skilful and humane conduct of it 
goes some way to prove that Sir 
Robert Napier was fortunate in the 
time and circumstances of his Abys- 
sinian campaign; but he was under 
a great temptation to enter on that 
campaign without the means neces- 
sary to carry it to a successful con- 
clusion. Many an officer would 
have snatched at the opportunity 
without stipulating for all the requi- 
site means ; and, even as it was, the 
most skilful use of them was neces- 
sary to accomplish the end which 
the expedition had in view, if not to 
save it from absolute ruin. It should 
be: borne in mind, also, that Lord 
Napier’s command in Abyssinia was 
only the last of a series of bril- 
liant and valuable services which 
had commenced almost from his 
landing at Calcutta, fresh from Ad- 
discombe, forty-six years ago. In 
the battles and sieges of the Pan- 
jab ; as chief engineer of that pro- 
vince, when so much had to be done 
upon its transfer to English rule ; as 
chief engineer of Lord Clyde’s army 
during the Mutiny ; in the pursuit 
of Tantia Topee ; in China, where he 
planned the capture of the Taka 
Forts, and was second in command 
of the expedition ; and in Bombay as 
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Commander-in-Chief,—the officer of 
whom I write had rendered services 
which might have made half-a-dozen 
great reputations ; so that, even as 
peerages go, his was fully due by the 
time he had taken the heights of 
Magdila. I was much _ indebted 
to his Excellency and his mili- 
tary secretary, Colonel Dillon, for 
maps, advice, &.,in regard to my 
Tibetan journey; and their genuine 
kindness of disposition at once 
established confidence and gave 
a charm to all intercourse with 
them. The relationship between 
these two distinguished officers has 
been along and close one. Colonel 
Dillon’s popularity is somewhat di- 
minished by the fact that devotion 
to his work hardly allows of his 
going into society, but his value to 
the Commander-in-Chief and to the 
Indian army is very great. 

Of the other Simla celebrities 
whom I had the pleasure to meet 
with I can only write briefly. Mr. 
C. U. Aitchison, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, has more of the European 
statesman about him than almost 
any other Indian civilian; and one 
cannot fail to see that he has a great 
deal of weight of brain, and of that 
quality which is most easily de- 
scribed by the phrase “long-headed- 
ness.” He was one of the very first 
of the competitionwallahs, Some 
very excellent men came forward at 
first under the competition system, 
and continue to do so occasionally ; 
but of late the system has become 
one of cram, and the best men from 
the universities and elsewhere are 
chary of entering into a competi- 
tion in which success can only be 
dhoped for by disregarding the aims 
and methods of a liberal education, 
and putting one’s-self under a system 
of mental development analogous to 
the physical training which Stras- 
burg geese are compelled to under- 
go. Lord Dalhousie, who had a 
keen eye for young men of ability, 
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selected Mr. Aitchison as his pri- 
vate secretary at an early period of . 
the latter’s career, and few posi- 
tions can afford so wide and com- 
plete a view of the methods and 
results of the Indian Government, 
The heavy crushing work of the 
Foreign Office has been borne 
by Mr. Aitchison in a manner 
which proves his tenacity of pur- 
pose and strength of constitution ; 
but there is too much reason to 
believe that its overwhelming de- 
mands had undermined the strength 
of Mr. Le Poer Wynne, one of the 
most accomplished and promising of 
the younger Indian officials, whose 
sudden death a few months ago de- 
ptived Mr. Aitchison of one of the 
most useful and valued of his asso- 
ciates in the Foreign Office. Mr. 
Chapman, the Financial Secretary, 
is a fine specimen of the bluff, inde- 
pendent English gentleman, who 
will take his own way wherever 


possible, and fearlessly avow and 


carry out his opinions. He also 
upheld the unhappy income-tax ; 
but in other questions his usually 
sound judgment and independence 
of character have proved most use- 
ful, especially in the stand he has 
made against the Ritualists—or An- 
glo-Catholics, as they prefer to be 
called—who had become more dar- 
ing and triumphant in India than 
they had ever been in England. 
Mr. Forsyth, when I was at Simla, 
was preparing for his second Yar- 
kund mission, and I did no more 
than make his acquaintance, but 
was struck by a certain lofty pro- 
testing manner he had ; for he was 
still under the cloud of the Kuka 
executions, and of the sentence of 
removal from his commissioner- 
ship, and of general disapproval of 
his conduct in connection with the 
Kukas, passed upon him by the Go- 
vernment of India, when its ruling 
spirit was Sir John Strachey, in the 
period between the Viceroyships of 
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The ex-commissioner, however, has 
now performed his pilgrimage ; he 
has washed away his sins, real or 
alleged, in the sacred waters of the 
Yangi Hissar, and, as Sir Thomas 
Forsyth, clothed in the garments of 
a Knight of the Star of India, he 
can move again freely in the arena 
of Indian politics. I saw a good 
deal more of the lamented Dr. Sto- 
licza, and well remember his saying, 
in a common foreign idiom, “I am 
awfully glad that I have been allow- 
ed to go to Yarkund.” He was 
destined never to return from the 
sterile regions of Central Asia ; but 
perhaps, as human life goes, even 
that was a reason for being glad. I 
was surprised to find so youthful a 
figure in the vir sapiens, doctissi- 
mus, Dr. W. W. Hunter, who has 
been harassing the souls of Indian 
officials and editors by his system 
of spelling, which, however, is his 


only in that he has modified a long 
existent system, practically applied 
it, and carried it out for the Govern- 


ment. This gentleman is as agree- 
able in society as in his charming 
books, and it is only to be regretted 
that he does not trust more entirely 
to his culture and talents for both 
social and official success. Major 
Fenwick, the journalist, who makes 
Simla his headquarters, is a man 
of bold, independent spirit, with 
an immense amount of humour, a 
lively imagination, and great lite- 
rary knowledge. In the Rev. John 
Fordyce of the Union Church I 
found an old friend, who had created 
a high reputation for himself by his 
combination of prudence and zeal. 
Nor can I omit to make mention of 
Mr. Edmund Downes, whose coura- 
geous attempt to reach Kafiristan 
in disguise had brought him into 
public notice; and of two Bombay 
officers, Colonels Ker and Farquhar- 
son, who did a great deal to make 
my stay at Simla agreeable. 
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The hill on which Simla is situ- 
ated was first made known by the 
visit to it in 1817 of the brothers 
Gerard, two Scotch officers who 
were engaged in the survey of the 
Sutlej valley; and the first house 
was built upon it in 1822 by the 
political agent of the district. About 
that latter year it was purchased, by 
exchange, by the British Govern- 
ment, from the Rana of Keonthul, 
and made into a regular sanitarium., 
The first Governor-General who vis- 
ited it was Lord Amherst, in 1827. 
Jacquemont described it as having 
sixty houses for Europeans in 1831; 
and Lord Auckland was the first 
Governor-General to spend a summer 
there—that of 1841. The annex- 
ation of the Panjab gave a great 
impetus to the development of this 
hill-station. Lord Dalhousie liked 
to establish the headquarters of his 
government there in summer, be- 
cause that allowed him to reside 
much during the rains in the drier 
region of Chini, which suited his 
health. Lord Lawrence accepted 
the Viceroyship on the express con- 
dition that he should be allowed 
to spend the summer on the hills, 
Simla being the most convenient 
spot ; and thus the arrangement has 
continued, except that the exigen- 
cies of the Bengal famine have led 
the Supreme Government to remain 
in Calcutta this year. In the height 
of the season Simla has now inte. 
a population of about fifteen hundred 
Europeans, and as many thousand 
natives. In a former article I have 
briefly described its general appear- 
ance and surrounding scenery. One 
of its drawbacks is a deficiency in 
the supply of water; but this might 
easily 4 remedied, at some expense, 
and probably would be if the house- 
proprietors were assured that the 
Supreme Government intended to 
continue its summer residence there ; 
though I do not quite see how that 
doubt should be allowed to have 
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so much influence, because many 
of them argue that the example 
of MasGri has shown that Simla 
might flourish even if it were un- 
visited by any Government, and 
might thus secure a less uncertain 
income. The permanent residents 
of the place are enthusiastic in their 
praises of its winter climate, and 
that is really the only season of the 
year in which Simla is calculated to 
do much positive good to invalids, 
the cold then not being extreme, 
while the air is still, dry, and both 
invigorating and exhilarating ; but 
it is as a retreat in the hot weather 
of April and May, and of the rains, 
that it is most used, and I do not 
know that much can be said in its 
raise as a savitarium during that 
ong season. Of course it is a great 
thing to escape from the fiery heat 


of the Indian plains in April and 
May, and from their muggy oppres- 
sive warmth during the five suc- 
ceeding months; but that is about 


the extent of the sanitary advantages 
of Simla in summer, and the climate 
then has serious drawbacks of its 
own. I derived no benefit from it, 
nor did any of the invalids there 
with whom I was acquainted; and 
its effects upon some of them were 
such that they had to leave before 
the stay they had marked out for 
themselves had been accomplished. 
In May the climate was exceedingly 
changeable, being sometimes oppres- 
sively hot, but for the most part 
cold and damp, with thick mists 
and fierce storms of thunder and 
rain. And when the great rains 
of the south-west monsoon set in 
upon Simla, there must be few in- 
valids indeed for whom it can be a 
suitable place of residence; and I 
should think at that season, or for 
nearly four months of the year, a 
state of almost robust health must 
be necessary in order to derive bene- 
fit or enjoyment from a stay there. 
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that season followed the example 
of the great Lord Dalhousie and 
went up to Chini, or to some other 
place, where they are close to eter- 
nal snow, and are protected by a 
snowy range from the Indian mon- 
soon. 

Whether the traveller be in 
search of health, or sport, or sublime 
scenery, there is no other place from 
which he can have such convenient 
access as Simla to the ivterior of the 
Himaliya, and to the dry elevated 
plains of Central Asia. Routes 
proceed from it up to Chinese Tibet 
on the east; to Ladak and the 
upper Indus valley; beyond Ladak 
to the Karakorum Mountains and 
Yarkund ; to Spiti, Lahaul, Zanskar, 
and all the elevated provinces of the 
Western Himaliya; to Chamba 
and all the other hill states to the 
north-west ; and to Kashmir, Little 
Tibet, Gilgit Yassin, and the “ Roof 
of the World” itself. Indeed, now 
that the Russians have established 
a post-office at Kashgar, it would be 
quite possible, and tolerably safe, 
to walk from Simla to St. Petersburg, 
or to the mouth of the Amur on the 
Pacific coast. Those who wish 
particularly to know what can be 
done from Simla will do well to 
examine the “ Route Map for the 
Western Himaliyas, Kashmir, Pan- 
jab, and Northern India,” compiled 
by Major Montgomerie of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
In the appendix to this map he 
gives no less than sixty-three routes, 
almost all of which either proceed 
from Simla or are connected with it 
by intervening routes. It will soon 
be seen, from the Major’s remarks 
on these various routes, that the 
traveller in the Himéliya must lay 
aside his ordinary ideas as to roads 
and house accommodation, Such 
references as the following to the 
roads and halting-places for the 
night, occur with a frequency which 
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tiated: “ No supplies;” “ ditto, and . 


no fuel;” “cross three miles of 
glacier ;” “ very bad road ;” “ ditto, 
and no supplies;” “road impas- 
sable for ponies;” “ rope bridge ;” 
“ross the river twice—very diffi- 
cult to ford;” “ Kirghiz summer 
camp—yaks, d&c., supplied ;” “ site 
of a deserted village;” ‘ muddy 
water only can be got by digging 
holes;” “grass doubtful, no 
fuel;” “ford river, water up 
to waist;” “cross river on mus- 
saks;” “generally a Tartar or 
Boti camp;” “cross the Tagalank 
Pass, 18,042 feet;” and “cross 
several torrents.” 

The great routes from Simla are 
those which lead to Chinese Tibet, 
to Ladak, and to Kashmir, and run 
from north-east to north-west. The 
road towards Chinese Tibet, at 
least as far as Chini and Pangay in 
the Sutlej valley, is that which is 
most affected by tourists, because it 
is a cut road on which a jhampan 
can be carried, and because it has 
bungalows which were constructed 
for the road engineers, and are 
available for all European travellers. 
Shipki in Chinese Tibet is only 
about eight marches beyond Pan- 
gay, but the road is so dreadful that 
few travellers care to go beyond the 
latter place; and those who do, 
avoid the Chinese border and turn 
northward towards Leh in Ladak 
by Hango, Lio, the Parangla Pass, 
and the Tsho Morari Lake. There 
is a more direct route from Simla to 
Leh, along a cut road or bridle-path, 
through the K&lfi valley, over the 
Rotang Pass, and then through 
Lahaul, and over the Barra Lacha 
Pass, The directest route from 
Simla to Kashmir is that by way 
of Belaspfir, Kangra, Badrawar, and 
the Braribal Pass, ard occupies 
only about thirty-one marches ; but 
it is rather uninteresting, and en- 
terprisiug travellers prefer to go 
round by Leh, or to follow some of 


the many ways there are of passing 
through the sublimer scenery of the 
Himialiya. 

It is comparatively easy to go 
from Simla direct, either to Chinese 
Tibet or to Kashmir; but to take 
in both these termini in one jour- 
ney is a more difficult problem. 
That was what I wished to accom- 
plish, and to have come down again 
from the Chinese border towards 
Simla, and then gone up to Kashmir 
by one of the directer routes would 
have brought me into the region 
of the Indian monsoon at a season 
when it was at its height, and when 
it would have rendered hill tra- 
velling almost impossible for me. 
What then seemed the properthing 
for me to do, after touching the terri- 
tory of the Grand Lama, was to keep 
as high up as possible among the in- 
ner Himaliya, and to see if I could 
reach Kashmir in that way, with- 
out descending either into hot or 
rainy regions. I could not get any 
information as to considerable por- 
tions of my proposed march; but, 
as it turned out, I was able to go 
all the way from Shipki in Chinese 
Tibet to the Sind valley in upper 
Kashmir, along the whole line of 
the Western Himiliya, if not exactly 
over the tops of them, yet some- 
thing very like that, through a series 
of elevated valleys, for the most 
part about 12,000 feet high, with 
passes ranging up to 18,000 feet. 
Thus, passing through Hangrang, 
Spiti, Lahaul, Zanskar, Sara, and 
Dras, I never required to descend 
below 10,000 feet, and very seldom 
below 12,000; and, though travel- 
ling in the months of the Indian 
monsoon, I met with hardly any 
rain, and enjoyed a most bracing 
and exhilarating climate, together 
with the great privilege of behold- 
ing the wildest, sublimest scenery 
of the Himéliya, and making ac- 
quaintance with the most secluded 
and primitive of its people. 
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I must hurry on, however, to the 
events of my own journey; but 
before treating of them it may 
be well, in order to make these 
events intelligible, to say some- 
thing about what is necessary for 
travellers in the Himaliya. Jour- 
neying among these giant mountains 
is a somewhat serious business, 
and yet it is not so serious as it 
probably appears to those who have 

no experience of it. In Swit- 
zerland, when essaying icy peaks and 
crossing snowy passes, we never get 
farther off than a day or two from 
some grand hotel, where all the 
comforts, and many of the luxuries, 
of civilisation are to be found ; and 
even then considerable preparations 
have to be made for remaining two 
or three days beyond human habita- 
tions, and for sleeping in a cave or 
hollow of the rock. But for a jour- 
ney like mine, in the inner Himaliya, 
extending over months, the prepa- 
rations which have to be made are 
of rather an alarming kind. House, 
furniture, kitchen, cooking-pots, bed, 
bedding, a certain proportion of our 
food, and all our potables, except 
water, have to be carried with us, 
for the most of the way on the 
shoulders of men or women; and, 
in my case, the affair was com- 
plicated by my having to be carried 
also ; for, at starting, I was unable 
to walk a hundred yards, or to 
mount a horse. Almost no bunga- 
lows were to be met with beyond the 
first fourteen marches up to Pan- 
gay; in a considerable portion of 
the country to be traversed the 
people will not allow Europeans to 
occupy their houses—and even if 
‘they did, motives of comfort and 
health would dictate a tent, except 
in very severe weather; for the 
houses are extremely dirty and ill- 
ventilated, and the mountaineers 
are covered with vermin, Of course, 
too, one is far more independent in 
a tent; and there is no comparison 
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between the open camp, under trees, 
orthe protection of some great rock, 
and alow-roofed, dark, unventilated, 
dirty room alive with insects. 

A tent, then, is the first necessit 
to look after, and that matter is ak 
simplified by the fact that, there 
being almost no level ground in the 
Himaliya, it is useless taking any 
tent but one of very small dimen- 
sions. The tremendous slopes and 
precipices of these mountains were 
not made for the large canvas 
houses which Indian officials carry 
about with them on the plains, I 
have travelled for a whole day be- 
fore finding a piece of level ground 
the size of an ordinary drawing- 
room, and have had to pitch my 
tent in such a place, that two steps 
from my own door would have car- 
ried me over a precipice—a position 
evidently unsuited for somnambu- 
lists, and for travellers of a very 
convivial turn of mind. Fortu- 
nately, when I told Lord Napier of 
Magdala of my intended journey, he 
said to me, “ lave you got a tent 
yet? No. Then don’t get one 
till you see the tent which I used in 
Abyssinia.” This historical tent he 
kindly had pitched for me, and I 
got a facsimile of it made in Simla 
at the exceedingly reasonable price 
of 70 rupees (about £7), my butler 
being a great hand at making bar- 
gains, It was made of American 
drill, with a double fly, which was 
invaluable for keeping off rain and 
heat. Its floor, and up to where the 
roof began to slope, at three feet 
from the ground, was about eleven 
feet by nine, and its extreme height 
between seven and eight feet. It 
was supported by two upright 
bamboos, and a bamboo across them 
fitting on iron spikes. Properly 
speaking it had no walls, but ropes 
attached to the outside of the 
inner fly, about three feet from 
the ground, gave it a perpendicu- 
lar fall of that height. It had 
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not a pyramidal, but a very blunt 
wedge-like form, and the cloth of 
both front and back opened com- 
pletely from the top to the ground, 
or could be kept quite closed by 
means of small hooks, while in both 
back and front there was a small 
upper window, with a flap to cover 
it. This habitation was so light 
that one man could carry it and the 
bamboos, while its iron pegs were 
not a sufficient load for one coolie, and 
it was wonderfully roomy—more so 
than tents of much greater dimen- 
sions and of more imposing appear- 
ance. It was a convenience, as well 
as a source of safety, to be able to 
get in and out of it at both sides 
without stooping down ; and its cool- 
ness, and its use as a protection from 
the sun, were greatly enhanced by 
its allowing of either or both ends 
being thrown entirely open, I 
never fell in with any tent, except 
the model on which it was made, to 
be compared with it for combined 
lightness and comfort, and I have 
seldom found so pleasant a habita- 
tion. It is necessary to have iron 
pegs for such a tent, owing to the 
nature of the ground and the scarcity 
of wood in the high mountains ; and 
a double supply of bamboos should 
also be taken. A good thick piece 
of carpet, about three and a half 
feet long by two and a half broad, 
is a great comfort, especially on 
snow. ll jimcrack articles are 
utterly useless for the Himiliya, 
because everything gets knocked 
about in a fearful manner; and as 
a good night’s rest is of the utmost 
importance, I got Messrs Cotton & 
Morris of Simla to make for me spe- 
cially one of their travelling-cots 
which take to pieces. It was 
composed of two short and two 
long poles of strong wood, which 
went into sockets in four thick 
strong wooden legs. When this 
was set up, a piece of strong carpet 
was stretched over it tightly in a 
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peculiar way, which I have not 
space to describe. My table, which 
could also be taken to pieces, weighed 
only a few pounds; and I took 
with me a light cane chair, which 
could always be mended with string, 
twigs, or something or other; but a 
folding Kashmir chair would have 
been much better. These things, 
with washing apparatus, a couple 
of resais or padded quilts, a plaid, 
and a waterproof sheet, were quite 
sufficient to start me in Himali- 
yan life so far as my residence was 
concerned. Some travellers take 
portable iron stoves with them for 
their tents, but I rather think the 
heat thus obtained unfits one for 
bearing the cold to which we are 
necessarily exposed. My tent al- 
lowed of a fire being kindled close 
to the entrance, when wood could 
be had, and I found it was only the 
damp cold of regions with plenty of 
wood that was injurious, For my 
servants I had a good rauti of 
thick lined cloth, which kept them 
quite comfortable ; and I cut down 
their supply of cooking-pots and 
personal luggage as far as was at all 
compatible with their comfort and 
mine. 

As regards provisions in the inner 
and higher Himaliya, the traveller 
will find that there are juniper ber- 
ries growing nearly as high as he is 
likely to camp, edible pines up to 
about 12,000 feet, and apricots near- 
ly to 10,000. Wherever there are 
villages, milk, mutton, and coarse 
flour of various kinds are to be 
had; but that practically exhausts 
the list of Himaliyan supplies, ex- 
cept for the sportsman; and, on 
a long journey, human stomachs 
desiderate a greater variety. The 
junipers are of immense size and 
powerful flavour; but most people 
prefer to have their junipers by way 
of Holland or Geneva, There is 
prime mutton to be had in all Lp 
of the mountains, not to speak of 
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shaggy sheep about the size of rein- 
deer; but the acute hillmen are by 
no means fond of parting with it, 
and are apt to insist that they have 
nothing else to offer you, either for 
love or money, except a fleshless 
lamb—evidently destined, even by 
nature, to an early doom—or an 
ancient ram which has been used 
for years as a carrier of burdens. 
As to milk, it is an innocent and 
excellent article of food; and those 
whose stomachs dislike it when 
sweet, can follow the example of 
milk-drinking nations, and take it 
when it is sour and curdled, thus 
saving their stomachs a good deal 
of trouble ; but it takes at least six 
quarts of milk daily to afford very 
scanty sustenance to a full-grown 
man, and by the time the traveller 
begins upon the fourth bottle he is 
apt to wish that it were something 
de: and I suspect that, in these 
circumstances, and when seated on 
a bank of snow, even the sternest 
teetotaller would not be averse to 
mingling a little rum with his milk. 
The flour to be had is often very 
bad, being ill ground and mixed 
with dirt; so it is expedient both to 
have some fine European flour, and 
when we meet with good mountain 
flour, to take some of it on with us 
for the next few stages, Perhaps 
the best article of this kind to be 
ot is the roasted barley flour which 
the hillmen take with them on 
their journeys, and which, with the 
aid of only a little salt and cold 
water, they make into a very eat- 
able dough called sutt. The sports- 
man, however, can supply his pot 
with many tempting edibles. I 
know of no flesh equal to that of 
the ibex ; and the navo, a species of 
gigantic antelope of Chinese Tibet, 
with the barra-singh, a red deer of 
Kashmir, are nearly equally good. 
Though these animals are difficult 
to get at, yet portions of them can 
sometimes be obtained from native 
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shikarries ; and my Bombay servant, 
with his gun, supplied me with 
many pheasants and partridges—of 
which the Himialiya can boast the 
most splendid variety—and with 
any quantity of large, fat, blue 
pigeons, of which there are great 
flocks wherever there is a vill 

with grain-fields round it. All the 
way from Kotgarh, four or five 
marches from Simla, to Chinese 
Thibet, and from thence to Sfrf, 
a dependency of Kashmir, I did 
not find a single domestic fowl, and 
felt much the want of eggs. Colonel 
Moore and Captain de Roebeck, 
whom I met at Kotgarh on their 
way back from Spiti, spoke of hav- 
ing made the acquaintance, in that 
province, of some very bony fowls, 
which required to be pounded with 
rocks in orderto make them eatable; 
but I believe these gentlemen must 
have eaten up all the fowls of Spiti, 
and put an end tothe breed. Both 
the Hindu Kunaits and the Lama 
Bidhists object on religious grounds 
to supplying travellers with eggs 
and fowls; so it is not till one gets 
to Mohammedan Kashmir that 
these useful articles of diet are to 
be met with. Also till near Kash- 
mir the streams are far too muddy, 
rapid, and difficult of approach, to 
afford fish, though one traveller in 
a hundred may have some offered 
to him. A species of turnip is to 
be found at some villages, and 
potatoes and various vegetables are 
grown by the Moravian missionaries 
at Kaelang in Lahaul, and Pf in 
Upper Kunawar; but practically, 
as I have said, the traveller will 
find that he has nothing to depend 
upon except milk, mutton, coarse 
flour, edible pines, apricots, and 
junipers. The want of ‘vegetables 
is most severely felt, owing to the 
acids which they supply ; but I found 
that dried apricots were an excellent 
substitute for them, especially the 
dried apricots of Baltistan, which 














are highly valued by the hillmen, 
and may be purchased from parties 
of Baltis, or from the wealthier 
zemindars. The kernels of their 
seeds also are quite eatable, and 
taken with the dried flesh of the 
apricot, make a combination not un- 
like that of almonds and raisins, It 
is well, however, to take a certain 
amount of compressed vegetables 
on a long journey into the Himé- 
liya, and tins of soup containing 
vegetables will be found useful. 
Hotch-potch especially is of the 
greatest service, because by itself it 
affords a sufficient and comfortable 
meal, and it stood me in good stead 
when my people were all too much 
fatigued to have prepared any more 
elaborate dinner. There is, in fact, 
nothing like hotch-potch for the 
Himaliyan traveller; the only ob- 
jections to it are its weight and 
bulk, when tins have to be carried 
by coolies for months, This diffi- 
culty I partially met by taking 
with me a quantity of the soupe @ 
Pognon au gras of MM. Usines 
Chollet et Cie. of Paris. This soup, 
which, as its name indicates, is 
composed of onions and rich meat, 
is in small oblong tins about the 
cubic capacity of an ordinary soup 
tin of one pound weight. Each tin 
contains thirty portions of soup in 
tablets, which only require to tas 
boiling water poured upon them in 
order to make a nourishing and 
very palatable soup. I scarcel 

think one portion will make a suffi- 
cient basin of soup as one takes 
soup on a journey, but one and a 
half will; so that a single tin, which 
might be carried in an outer pocket, 
provides a single traveller with 
abundance of soup for his dinner 
for twenty days; and I had one tin 
open for thirty-six days in August 
and September, when it had to go 
“hrough a good deal of heat, with- 
out the last tablet used being in the 
least spoiled. Onion-soup, I may 
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mention, has been found of great 
use by Arctic expeditions in the 
extreme cold to which they are 
exposed, The few tins of pre- 
served meat I took with me were 
of little use, for one wants more 
particularly to supplement the local 
supplies with light articles of diet; 
but an exception should be made 
in favour of tins of half-boiled bacon, 
which are exceedingly acceptable in 
high cold regions. Tins of salmon 
are a great stand-by, being invalu- 
able for affording a substantial cold 
breakfast at the mid-day halt, when 
the traveller is as hungry as a 
hunter, and when, if he gives way to 
his inclinations, a pound tin will dis- 
appear before him in a few minutes, 
Tins of fresh white fish, and of any 
uncompressed vegetables, except, 
perbaps, peas, are of no use; but 
Finnan or Findon haddocks are, with 
boiled fowl and small tins of potted 
meat, and of sardines preserved in 
butter. But it is evident that we are 
thus in danger of running up a train 
of fifty coolies, at least at starting, and 
it was only by the greatest care both 
in choosing and in using these sup- 
= that I was able to start with 
ittle more than two coolies’ load of 
tins, and yet to keep coming and 
going on them for months, Skill 
of this kind can only be obtained 
by experience in travel, and it is 
essential, in order to make the sup- 
plies go any distance, peremptori 
to forbid one’s servants to open a 
single tin without express permis- 
sion. 

As twenty full quart-bottles are 
about a coolie’s load, it is advis- 
able to be as discriminating in the 
selection and use of potables as 
of edibles on a Himéliyan journey. 
Wine, to any extent, and beer, are 
out of the question ; for it must be 
remembered that it is sometimes 
difficult to get even the dozen coolies 
which are required to carry one’s 
tent and other necessaries; and the 
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duty of bigdr, or carriage, presses so 
heavily at times on the villages of 
the Himaliya that it is but right for 
the humane traveller to avail him- 
self of it as lightly as he can. Those 
who usually conform to the ordi- 
nary habits of civilised life, which 
are very well adapted for brain- 
work and for sedentary habits, will 
be surprised to find how easily they 
can conform to a simpler régime in 
the Himialiya; for in the keen stim- 
ulating air of these mountains there 
is not only very little need for al- 
coholic stimulants, but also very 
little desire for them. 

However perfect our other ar- 
rangements may be, there will be 
little comfort on a long mountain 
journey without exceptionally good 
servants, who will enter a little into 
the spirit of the journey; and it is 
exceedingly difficult to get Indian 
servants who will do anything of 
the kind. As a rule they do not 
like travelling, unless it be in the 
comfort and state of a Commis- 
sioner’s or Collector’s camp ; and they 
have a great dread of cold regions 
in general, and of snowy mountains 
in particular. The consequence is, 
it is difficult to get respectable ser- 
vants to go up into the mountains, 
and Simla is famous for its bad 
servants, though I noticed that 
almost every station I came to 
deemed itself more unfortunate in 
that respect than its neighbours, 
The plague of servants, everywhere 
considerable, has now become very 
serious in India. There has been 
no legislation of late years on this 
subject adapted to the circumstances 
of the country; and old arbitrary 
practices for keeping servants in 
order can be very rarely resorted 
to, and are not in themselves de- 
sirable. There has been too little 
care taken in valuing good servants, 
and too little trouble in having bad 
ones punished. The native Indian 
journals have some reason on their 
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side when they argue that, if we 
are afflicted with very bad servants 
the fault is much our own, in- 
asmuch as we have made them 
what they are. I noticed, however, 
that the earliest accounts of Anglo- 
Indian life speak of two very diffe- 
rent types of servants, very much 
corresponding to the two great 
types of the present day. The mis- 
fortune is that, since the Mutiny, 
the number of servants of the good 
type has decreased, principally ow- 
ing to our lessened family interest 
in India; while the bad servants have 
found increased immunity under the 
almost necessary but overdone pro- 
tection of legal equality with their 
masters, and with the greater op- 
portunities which they now possess 
of moving from station to station, 
and of employing each other’s, or 
forged, certificates. But there are 
very good servants to be had still 
in India, and care should be taken 
not to confound them with the ras- 
cals, or to treat them with harsh- 
ness and distrust. On this Himé- 
liyan journey I was singularly 
fortunate. About a year before, 
after having been afflicted with 
some of the worst servants to be 
found anywhere—men whose con- 
duct would really have justified 
homicide—I found a treasure at 
Nasik, in the person of Silas Cor- 
nelius, a native Christian, but a Ma- 
ratha from the Nizam’s dominions, 
who had been brought up in the 
schools of the Church Mission near 
Nasik. In steadiness, in honesty, 
in truthfulness, in faithful service, 
in devotion to the interests of his 
employer, and in amiability of dis- 
position, I never knew of any servant 
who surpassed or almost equalled 
Silas Cornelius; and his good con- 
duct on my mountain journey was 
the more remarkable, as he had been 
led into it step by step, as I myself 
had been, and would never have left 
Bombay on any such undertaking. 
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“ Very hard journey this, sir! Very 
hard journey !” was his only remon- 
strance in even the worst circum- 
stances; and it was accompan- 
ied by a screwing of the mouth, 
which was half pathetic, half comi- 
cal. Not that Silas was without 
his foibles. When he found him- 
self in the mountains with a gun 
slung behind his back, and was 
made the shikdr of the expedition, 
as well as my butler, this mild and 
amiable individual assumed a most 
warlike appearance and air; he 
tied up his moustache in Maratha 
fashion, and made the other servants 
call him Jemadar. He also became 
fond of too promptly ordering the 
coolies about, but as the hillmen paid 
very little attention to this, it did 
not much matter. The value of this 
butler was equalled by that of a 
very bright, intelligent little Kunait 
boy about fifteen, called Nurdass, 
whom I picked up at Shaso, close 
to the Chinese frontier, and who, as 
he spoke Tibetan and Hindfsthani, 
as well as his native Kunawari, 
served me as interpreter on great 
part of my journey, besides being 
useful in a hundred different ways. 
These were the two gems of 
my small eftowrage, A Kundwar 
Munshi called Phooleyram, who 
went with me from Kotgarh as far 
as Kashmir, was chiefly of use in 
getting my tent and bed put up. 
The only other regular attendant 
I-had was an Afghan cook called 
Chota Khan, or the “ Little Chief,” 
—a man of great size and weight, of 
rather bullying propensities, though 
very useful on a journey, who kept 
everybody except myself in awe, 
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and who was afraid of nothing ex- 
cept of crossing a jhéila or twi 
bridge. Whenever a young lam 
or ancient ram was brought to us 
for sale, the way in which Chota 
Khan bellowed out thunders of 
abuse (chiefly with an eye to the 
satisfaction of his own capacious 
oe was exceedingly useful, 
and really frightened the astonished 
lambadars. It was a great pleasure 
to everybody when we came to a 
jhila, because then the giant died, 
the hero broke down utterly, and 
had to be silent for the rest of the 
day—until in the evening, among 
his pots and pans, and after cutting 
the throat of a sheep in orthodox 
Mohammedan fashion, with an 
exclamation which sounded much 
more like a curse than a blessing, 
he became himself again. All the 
other people I required, whether 
coolies, guides, or yakmen, were had 
from village to village. At Simla I 
engaged eight jhampanwallahs to 
carry me in a dandy ; but after five 
days this agreement was ended by 
mutual consent, and I depended 
entirely on people taken from stage 
to stage, and on ghivints and yaks, 

Thus it may be understood with 
what appliances of travel I started 
from Simla in the commencement of 
June; but it was not until after the 
experience of a few days’ journey, 
and I got to Kotgarh, that I man- 
aged to bring things into order, and 
was able to cut down the twenty- 
eight coolies with which I started to 
about twelve (or double that number 
of boys and women at half-pay), 
exclusive of those I might or might 
not need for my own carriage. 
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Sir Banastre Tarleton. 





SIR BANASTRE TARLETON. 


“ Tr seems to be one of the great- 
est improvements of the modern 
laws of war, that regular armies are 
considered to be the only belliger- 
ents, and that the inhabitants of a 
country which happens to be the 
seat of war shall be protected bott 
in their persons and property. 
Such was one of the admirable 
axioms enunciated, in his ‘ Lectures 
upon Modern History,’ by the late 
Dr. Arnold, than whom England has 
produced no writer possessed in a 
greater degree of that “rare union 
of high qualifications,” which, in 
his eyes, constituted “the perfect 
historian.” We live nowadays in 
an age when history and romance 
are so interwoven that much, claim- 
ing to belong to the former depart- 
ment, is no nearer to the truth than 
avowed fictions like ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward’ or the ‘ Last of the Barons.’ 
Among others, the works of Lord 
Macaulay, Mr. Froude, M. Thiers, 
and Mr. Motley, undertake to tell 
us what men and women, who have 
been dead three, two, one hundred, 
or fifty years, thought and felt, with 
an unhesitating confidence which 
few men of experience would betray, 
when speaking of the acts and mo- 
tives of their friends and contem- 
poraries. “I wish I were as cer- 
tain of anything,” said wise Lord 
Melbourne, “ as Tom Macaulay is of 
everything.” We are well aware 
that against the modern fashion of 
coloured and sensational history- 
writing it is idle to protest. The 
craving of the day is for quasi intel- 
lectual food, not less highly pepper- 
ed than the curries which gratify 
the faded stomach of a returned 
nabob. There are few to remember 
how little we each of us understand 
about the thoughts and impulses of 
those with whom we daily live; and 


that, in Keble’s beautiful words— 


“ Not e’en the tenderest heart, and nex 
our own, 

Knows half the reasons why we smile or 
sigh.” 


Nevertheless, we cannot refrain— 
though more par acquit de conscience 
than with any hope of doing good 
—from quoting the following old- 
fashioned passage, which we com- 
mend to the digestion of those 
copious modern writers who know 
more about historical characters of 
the past than did the contemporaries 
with whom they rubbed shoulders : 


‘‘ Tt is long,” says Dr. Lingard, in the 
preliminary notice to the fifth edition 
of his ‘ History of England,’ “ since 
I disclaimed any pretensions to that 
which has been called the philosophy 
of history, but might with more pro- 
priety be termed the philosophy of 
romance, Novelists, speculatists, and 
philosophists always assume the privi- 
lege of being acquainted with the secret 
motives of those whose conduct and 
character they describe ; but writers of 
history know nothing more respecting 
motives than the litt¥e which their 
authorities have disclosed, or the facts 
necessarily suggest. If they indulge 
in fanciful conjectures, if they profess 
to detect the hidden springs of every 
action, the origin and consequence of 
every event, they may display acute- 
ness of investigation, profound know- 
ledge of the human heart, and great 
ingenuity of invention ; but no reliance 
can be placed on the fidelity of their 
statements. In their eagerness they 
are apt to measure fact and theory by 
the same visionary standard ; they dis- 
pute or overlook every adverse or 
troublesome authority, and then bor- 
row from imagination whatever may be 
wanting for the support or embellish- 
ment of their new doctrine. They 
come before us as philosophers who un- 
dertake to teach from the records of his- 
tory—they are in reality literary em- 
pirics, who disfigure history to make it 
accord with their philosophy. Nor do 
I hesitate to proclaim my belief that 
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no writers have proved more successful 
in the perversion of historic truth than 
speculative and philosophical histo- 
rians.” 


Bearing these pregnant words of 
warning in mind, we purpose to 
resent to our readers an unvar- 
nished sketch of the most brilliant, 
and, we must add, ruthless cavalry 
soldier who fought for the King 
in the Revolutionary War which 
wrenched the North American Col- 
onies away from their allegiance to 
the British Crown. Enough is 
known about the character and 
career of Sir Banastre Tarleton to 
furnish ample material for employ- 
ment by the historian or memoir- 
writer, without recourse being had 
to the rouge-pot or colour-box. The 
American War of Independence is 
one of those memorable episodes of 
history which, though abundantly 
written about, has never been ade- 
quately treated. Passion, or patri- 
otic prejudice, has coloured every line 
of narrative devoted either by Eng- 
lish or American writers to a civil 
war as embittered as it was desul- 
tory. The gentle Washington Irving, 
and the worldly-wise Mr, Charles 
Ross, are equal offenders; nor has 
the lapse of nearly a century purged 
living Americans of the delusions 
derived from their forefathers, that 
George the Third was merely a 
bloodthirsty tyrant; that his troops 
were, in the main, Hessian merce- 
naries or Red Indian desperadoes ; 
that, in the words of Andrew Jack- 
son’s latest biographer, the mild 
Cornwallis “ was a relentless savage, 
Tarleton a devil incarnate, and all 
the red-coated sons of Great Britain 
the natural enemies of man.” Eng- 
lishmen, on the other hand, are still 
too apt to regard Major André as a 
murdered victim ; Benjamin Frank- 
lin as the homo trium literarum— 
that is to say, “ fur,” or thief—that 
Wedderburn, the unscrupulous ad- 
vocate, painted him ; Jefferson as an 
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atheist and coward; Benedict Ar- 
nold as the bravest of Americans, 
whose reviving loyalty to his King 
more than condoned his treason to 
his native country. In the hope 
of writing a few sentences about 
the American War of 1775-1782, 
in a spirit which shall be distasteful 
neither to Englishmen nor Ameri- 
cans, we now invite attention to a 
brief memoir, which, while wander- 
ing among some of its least known 
incidents, ought not to be without 
instruction for the diligent body of 
young reading soldiers, with whom 
we are happy to say that our army 
now abounds. 

In our opening sentence we gave 
prominence to the humane axiom in 
which Dr. Arnold forcibly proclaims 
that, upon an outbreak of hostilities, 
“regular armies ought to be the 
only belligerents, and that the in- 
habitants of a country which hap- 
pens to be the seat of war are en- 
titled to protection in their persons 
and property.” Unhappily, the time 
still seems to be remote when 80 
reasonable and merciful a theory is 
likely to prevail in civil wars. As 
regards the North American conti- 
nent, each of its three great convul- 
sions, within the last hundred years, 
has been accompanied by features 
which, in Sir Samuel Romilly’s lan- 
guage, “are not unworthy of the 
Choetaws or Anthropophagi.” Nei- 
ther belligerent will now, we are 
persuaded, be inclined to resent 
the designation of “ civil war” as 
applicable to the two struggles be- 
tween Englishmen and Americans 
which happened between 1775 and 
1782, and between 1812 and 1815. 
Each of these conflicts was stained 
by the worst features of fratricidal 
strife, now equally regretted by just 
and good men upon either side. It 
will be our province, in the follow- 
ing pages, to notice the envenomed 
ferocity which, about the year 1780, 
characterised what is called in Amer- 
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ican history “the war in the Caro- 
linas”—the field of Tarleton’s con- 
spicuous but savage courage. In 
the war of 1812-15, the land bat- 
tles were little more than the skir- 
mishes of guerillas, which led nat- 
urally to such unjustifiable acts of 
vengeance as the burning of Wash- 
ington city by the English troops, in 
retaliation for the wanton devasta- 
tions committed by the army of the 
United States in Upper Canada. 
But as an evidence of the ineffable 
hostility with which Great Britain 
was then regarded by her antagonist, 
we commend to the attention of our 
readers a “ Report concerning the 
conduct observed by the English 
during the war,” which was present- 
ed to Congress by a Mr. Macon 
upon the 2d of November 1813. 
In this Report the British Govern- 
ment, its naval and military officers, 
its seamen and soldiers, are indis- 
criminately accused of everything 
base, treacherous, cowardly, and 
inhuman, such as ill-treating Amer- 
ican prisoners, violating flags of 
truce, pillaging and destroying pub- 
lic property, inciting the savages to 
murder their prisoners and outrage 
their dead bodies, burning houses, 
profaving and destroying churches, 
violating women, together with many 
other atrocious deeds, “ all commit- 
ted by the example, under the sanc- 
tion, and in the presence of the 
officers commanding his Majesty’s 
forces by sea and land.” Of atruth 
the inextinguishable hatred then 
revealed by the Americans was ut- 
terly disproportionate to any injury 
ever done to them by us. But to 
return, Within the brief space at 
our command, we have no wish to 
enlarge upon the ruthless barbari- 
ties by which the stupendous civil 
war between the Federals and Con- 
fcrates was too often disgraced. 
Suffice it to say that, in the words 
of M. Thiers, “no passage of mili- 
tary anguish” reveals more pitiless 
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excesses than Generals Butler, Tur- 
chin, M‘Neil, Milroy, Hunter, 
Payne, Sheridan, and Sherman, per- 
petrated upon the Federal side. On 
the other side, the Comte de Paris, 
in his two recently published vol- 
umes upon ‘La Guerre Civile en 
Amérique,’ flings many hard accusa- 
tions at the Confederates, and is 
especially severe upon General For- 
rest. “This veritable captain of 
military bandits,” says the royal 
historian, “personified the most 
brutal passions, unredeemed by a 
ei sle brilliant quality. Under the 
guise of a General, Forrest was no- 
thing else than an old slave mer- 
chant, who never ceased to dishon- 
our the cause for which he fought, 

by wielding his sword as though he ~ 
were still plying the bloody scourge 
employed by traffickers in human 
flesh.” Inasmuch as General For- 


rest. was, to say the least, notori- 
ously brave, and enjoyed the repu- 
tation of having thirty horses killed 


under him during the war, it is to 
be hoped that the writer of these 
unmeasured words will never come 
within reach of a man whom all 
his friends admit, like Hamlet, to 
be “splenetive and rash.” Be this 
as it may, no one who witnessed it 
can deny that the convulsion which 
so nearly rent the Union in twain 
was disfigured by atrocities not 
more justifiable than the horrible 
ravage of the Rhenish Palatinate by 
Tilly in 1662, or the cruelty dis- 
played by Masséna, when, baffled 
by the famous Lines of Torres Ve- 
dras, he retreated, in 1811, through 
Portugal, burning villages, towns, 
and convents, massacring peasants 
of both sexes, and leaving nothing 
but ruin and desolation to mark his 
track. The military history of the 
United States—a nation not yet one 
century old—establishes that, when 
at war, republics are not less savage 
than absolute monarchies. Of a 
truth, the righteous aspiration of Dr. 
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Arnold, that regular armies ought to 
be the only belligerents, is still re- 
garded by the United States as no- 
thing more than a beautiful dream. 

We will begin by quoting a con- 
temporary narrative, which exhibits 
Tarleton in the light cast upon his 
physical attributes by the men who 
met him in the field, and regarded 
him as combining in his own per- 
son such strength, courage, and 
comeliness, as are still spoken of 
with mingled dismay and admira- 
tion in the two States which to 
this hour ring with many stories 
about his exploits. The following 
sketch was written by a Virginian 
loyalist, or “ Tory,” whom Corn- 
wallis once employed to convey a 
despatch to Tarleton, It was pub- 
lished in a journal called the ‘ Pet- 
ersburg lnutelligencer,’ and had a 
great run in the United States 


shortly after the establishment of 
their independence. 


‘* As soon,” wrote the old Tory mes- 
senger, ‘‘asI came in view of the 
British lines, I hastened to deliver 
myself up to the nearest patrol, in- 
forming him that I was the bearer of 
important despatches from Lord Corn- 
wallis to Colonel Tarleton. The guard 
was immediately called out, the com- 
mander of which, taking-me in charge, 
carried me at once to Tarleton’s tent. 
A servant informed him of my arrival, 
and returned with the answer that his 
master would see me: after a while, 
and that meantime I was to await his 
pleasure where I then was. The ser- 
vant was a grave and _sedate-looking 
Englishman, between fifty and sixty 

ears of age, and informed me that he 
ad known Colonel Tarleton from his 
earliest youth, having lived for many 
years in the family of his father, a 
worthy clergyman, at whose particular 
request he had followed the Colonel 
to this country, with the view that, if 
overtaken by disease and suffering in 
his headlong career, he might have 
some one near him who had known 
him ere the pranksome mischief of the 
boy had hardened into the sterner 
vices of the man. ‘He was always a 
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wild blade, friend,’ said the old man, 
‘and many a heart-ache has he given 
us all; but he’ll mend in time, I 
hope.’ Just then my attention was 
attracted by the violent plungings of 
a horse, which two stout grooms, one 
on each side, were endeavouring to 
lead towards the spot where we were 
standing. He was a large and power- 
ful brute, beautifully formed, and 
black as a crow, with an eye that actu- 
ally seemed to blaze with rage at the 
restraint put upon hip His progress 
was one continued bound, at times 
swinging the grooms clear from the 
earth as lightly as though they were but 
tassels hung on his huge Spanish bit, 
so that with difficulty they escaped 
being trampled under foot. I asked 
the meaning of the scene, and was told 
that the horse was one that Tarleton 
had heard of as being a magnificent 
animal, but one altogether -unma - 
able; and so delighted was he with 
the description, that he sent all the 
way down into Moore county, where 
his owner resided, and purchased him 
at the extravagant price of one hun- 
dred guineas ; and that, moreover, he 
was about to ride him this morning. 
‘Ride him,’ said I; ‘why, you might 
as well try to back a streak of 
lightning. The mad brute will cer- 
tainly be the death of him.’ *‘ Never 
fear for him,’ said my companion ; 
‘his time has not yet come’ By 
this time the horse had been brought 
up to where we were ; the curtain of 
the tent was pushed aside, and my at- 
tention was drawn from the savage 
stallion to rivet itself upon his daunt- 
lessrider. And a picture of a man he 
was! He stood rather above the mid- 
dle height, and had a face almost 
femininely beautiful. Tarleton pos- 
sessed a form that was a perfect model 
of manly strength and vigour. With- 
out a particle of superfluous flesh, his 
rounded limbs, and full broad chest, 
seemed moulded from iron, yet at the 
same time displayed all the elasticity 
which usually accompanies elegance of 
proportion. His dress was a jacket 
and breeches of white linen, fitted to 
his form with the utmost exactness. 
Boots of russet leather came half-way 
up the leg, the broad tops of which were 
turned down, and the heels garnished 
with spurs of an immense size and 
length of rowel. On his head was a 
low - crowned hat, curiously decked 
with the snow-white feathers of the 
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swan, and in his hand he carried a 
heavy scourge, with shot well twisted 
into its knotted lash. After’ lookin 

around for a moment or two, as thoug 

to command attention, he advanced to 
the side of the horse, and, disdaining 
the use of the stirrup, threw himself 
with one bound into the saddle, at the 
same time calling to the grooms to let 
him go. For an instant the animal 
seemed paralysed ; then with a perfect 
yell of rage, he bounded into the air 

«- like a stricken Geer. 

“The struggle for mastery had com- 
menced—bound succeeded bound with 
the rapidity of thought—every device 
which animal instinct could teach to 
shake off its unwelcome burden was 
resorted to by the infuriated beast, but 
in vain. Its ruthless rider proved ir- 
resistible, as»clinging like fate itself, 
he plied the scourge and rowel like a 
fiend. The punishment was too severe 
to be long withstood ; and at length, 
after a succession of frantic efforts, the 
tortured animal, with a scream of pain, 
leapt forth upon the plain, and flew 
across it with the speed of an arrow. 
The ground upon which Tarleton had 
pitched his camp was an almost per- 
fect level, something more than half a 
mile in circumference. Around this 
he continued to urge his furious steed, 
amid the shouts and raptures of the 
admiring soldiery, plying the whip 
and spur, until wearied and worn 
down, the tired creature discontinued 
all exertion save that to which it was 
urged by its merciless rider. 

** At length, exhausted by the con- 
flict, Tarleton drew up before his tent, 
and threw himself from the saddle. 
The horse was utterly subdued, and at 
the word of command followed him 
round like a dog. The eye of fire was 
dim and lustreless, drops of agony fell 
from his drooping front, while from 
his heaving and mangled sides blood 
and foam poured in a clotted stream. 
Tarleton himself was pale as death, 
and as soon as he was satisfied of his 
triumph, threw himself on his couch. 
In a short time I was called into his 

resence, and delivered my despatches. 
have witnessed many stirring scenes, 
both during the Revolution and since, 
but I never saw one half so exciting 
.as the strife between that savage man 
, and savage horse.” 


A stirring scene, indeed, and 
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stirringly told; but, as is usually 
the case with light American litera- 
ture, the story is not free from one ‘ 
or two inaccuracies. To begin 
with, Colonel Tarleton was not the 
son of “a worthy clergyman.” It 
will perhaps be our best and _ short- 
est plan to give'a brief sketch of 
his origin and life, before proceeding 
to touch upon some of the startling 
deeds of daring that he perpetrated 
in what is called “the Waxhaw 
settlement”—a tract of country 
stretching for fifty miles along the 
frontier which divides North from 
South Carolina, 

Colonel, afterwards Sir Banastre 
Tarleton, Bart., G.C.B., was the 
third son of Mr. John Tarleton, 
Mayor of Liverpool in 1764, and 
was born on the 21st of August 
1754. He was intended by his 
father, who was a merchant of sub- 
stance, for the legal profession, and 
his name was entered on the roll of 
one of the metropolitan Inns of 
Court. But the times were not 
such as to encourage a youth of 
Tarleton’s fiery and ardent spirit to 
languish in law courts while the 
battle-flag was flying in many a 
stirring campaign. Yielding to his 
eager solicitations, his father pur- 
chased a cornetcy for him in the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, which regi- 
ment he jomed in 1775, when he 
had just passed his twenty-first 
year. The American war had ac- 
tually commenced when he was 
gazetted. General Gage, the British 
Commander -in-Chief throughout 
the whole of North America, and 
likewise the Civil Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, had already sent troops 
from Boston to destroy the colony’s 
munitions of war, stored in the 
neighbouring hamlet of Concord. 
Upon the 19th of April 1775, blood 
had flowed at Lexington—the first 
blood shed in the most unrighteous 
war ever undertaken by England. 
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The “insolent rebellion” of our 
“ungrateful children” was a fa- 
vourite theme in the fashionable 
circles of London, and, among many 
other eager spirits, Tarleton obtained 
leave, by the assistance of his com- 
manding officer, Colonel Sloper, to 
go to America in 1776. He was 
not long in making his aptitude for 
military service apparent. In the 
December of 1776 he commanded 
the advanced-guard of the patrol by 
which one of the most distinguished 
officers in the American army, 
General Charles Lee, was ‘surprised 
and made prisoner. General Lee 
was an Englishman by birth, had 
served in the British army, and 
upon the outbreak of the American 
rebellion had resigned his half-pay 
and joined the cause of the insur- 
gent colonies. He was regarded 
with peculiar aversion by the officers 
of the army that he had deserted, 
and the exultation that his capture 
provoked ‘in England was intensely 
great. Tarleton’s name began to be 
generally known and toasted at 
English public dinners, which were 
already held in celebration of the 
approaching collapse of “ the rebel- 
lion.” Had any adventurous pro- 
phet presumed to anticipate in 1776 
or 1777 that the American war 
would last until 1782, and be con- 
cluded in that year by the uncon- 
ditional capitulation of his Majesty’s 
principal army in the insurgent pro- 
vinces, he would have been instantly 
ducked in the nearest horse-trough. 

The military record which briefly 
recapitulates the services of Banastre 
Tarleton in North America, disposes 
of the three following years in a few 
curt words. “During the years 
1777 and 1778, he witnessed nearly 
the whole of the actions in the 
Jerseys, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania, until the return of the King’s 
army to New York; on which oc- 
casion, although possessing only the 
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rank of a captain of infantry in an 
absent regiment, he commanded the 
rear-guard of Sir Henry Clinton’s 
army. Immediately after this ser- 
vice, he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of provincial calvary, and 
soon. rose to the command of the 
British Legion. When, at the close 
of 1779, Sir Henry Clinton carried 
a considerable part of the army to 
the southward, for the siege of 
Charleston and for operations in the 
Carolinas, he intrusted the command 
of the cavalry to Lieut.-Col, Tarle- 
ton.” 

' We have already said that “the 
war in the Carolinas” was the 
principal service of Tarleton’s con- 
spicuous and dauntless courage, and 
even to this hour his name is em- 
ployed in that district by black 


. nurses to terrify white children into 


submissive silence; just as the old 
refrain of “ Marlbrook s’en va’t-en 
guerre” was sung in the frightened 
ears of French infants, when Blen- 
heim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet, 
were upon every European tongue. 
Tarleton wrote his name in in- 
delible characters upon the page 
of stormy history which relates the 
truculent and spasmodic warfare of 
1780 and 1781 in the tortured and 
sparsely settled region which he 
traversed with fire and sword in his 
avenging hand. Truth is, as we all 
know, stranger than fiction, and we 
advise any novelist who is in need 
of startling materials for a romance, 
to read a book, entitled ‘ Interest- 
ing Revolutionary Incidents and 
Sketches of Character, chiefly in 
the Old North State’ (North 
Carolina), by the Rev. E. W. 
Caruthers, D.D. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a volume better calcu- 
lated to illustrate the fierce partisan 
warfare that raged in North and 
South Carolina during the latter 
= of the American Revolution 
n the midst of these savage scenes 
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the boyhood of one of the strongest 
and most interesting characters in 
American history—Andrew Jackson 
—was passed. It was on the 29th 
of May 1780, that Tarleton, with 
three hundred horsemen, surprised 
a detachment of rebel militia, kill- 
ing one hundred and thirteen of 
the rough countrymen, who were 
in arms for their rights, and wound- 
ing about one hundred and fifty 
more. Andrew Jackson was nine 

ears old when the Declaration of 
Sudapendonen was signed; and at 
the time when Tarleton and his 
dragoons “ thundered along the red 
roads of Waxhaws, dyeing them a 
deeper red with the blood of the 
surprised militia,” the lad, who was 
destined as a man to inflict grievous 
disgrace upon British soldiers at 


’ New Orleans, and subsequently to. 


become President of the United 
States, was in his fourteenth year. 
A circumstance which occurred in 
1781 left an impression upon his 
mind which time could never efface. 
The Waxhaw Whigs, upon whom 
Tarleton had burst like a tropical 
storm in 1780, had returned to 
their log-huts, when another Brit- 
ish general, in whom Lord Corn- 
wallis placed the greatest reliance, 
Lord Rawdon by name, approached 
the disaffected settlement with a 
regiment of dragoons, Andrew 
Jackson and his elder brother 
Robert, having lost their father, 
had taken shelter in a house be- 
longing to an American officer 
called. Crawford, who was absent 
from home by reason of a severe 
wound that he had received in the 
field. The house was surrounded 
by the English soldiers, who forced 
their way into the interior, smash- 
ing the furniture, and destroying 
everything that came in their way. 
While this wanton destruction was 
going on, the British officer in com- 
“mand of the party ordered Andrew 
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Jackson to clean his jack-boots, 
which were bespattered with mud. 
“Sir,” said the intrepid boy, “I 
am a prisoner of war, and demand 
to be treated as such.” The officer 
glared at him like a wild beast, and 
aimed a desperate blow at his head 
with a naked sword. The boy par- 
ried the blow with his left hand, 
and thus received two deep gashes 
upon his head and arm, which he 
carried with him to the grave, 
“Pil warrant Andy thought of 
those gashes at New Orleans,” said 
an inhabitant of North Carolina to 
“old Hickory’s” latest biographer 
within the last ten years. The 
times in which his stormy youth 
was passed were, of a truth, well 
calculated “to try men’s souls.” 
The American war was going 
against England; and the officers 
whom George III. forced to main- 
tain a hopeless conflict treated the 
unhappy colonists whom fate 
brought in their way as hostes hu- 
mani generis, The wildest border- 
warfare of which history bears record 
has nothing more revolting than 
many of the stories still told about 
the acts of ferocity perpetrated up- 
on both sides during the Revolution 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. “The 
people,” says Mr. Parton, “in the up- 
per county of the Carolinas, little 
thought that the war would ever 
reach settlements so remote, so 
obscure, so scattered, as_ theirs. 
When the storm at last drew near, 
it found them a divided people. 
The old sentiment of loyalty was 
still rooted in many minds. Meck- 
lenburg, the county of North Ca- 
rolina in which Andrew Jackson 
was born, derived its name from 
Queen Charlotte, who was a prin- 
cess of Mecklenburg. There were 
many who had taken a recent and 
special oath of allegiance to the 
King, which they considered bind- 
ing in all circumstances. There 
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were Moravians and Quakers, who 
conscientiously opposed all war. 
There were Catholic Irish, many of 
whom sided with England. There 
were Protestant Scotch - Irish— 
Whigs and agitators in the old 
country, Whigs and fervent patriots 
in the new. The approach and 
collision of hostile forces converted 
most of these factions into belliger- 
ents, who waged a most deadly and 
remorseless war upon each other, 
renewing on this theatre the border- 
strife of another age and country. 
It was a war of banditti rather than 
armies ; a war of expeditions, per- 
sonal exploits, surprises, sudden de- 
vastation, fierce and long pursuits, 
a war half Red-Indian and _ half 
Scotch - clannish. Such warfare 
intensely rouses the feelings, and 
allows no interval of serenity.” 
Upon such a distracted and tur- 
bulent arena, Tarleton was entirely 
at home. A superb horseman, with 


all the stealthiness and ferocity of 
a Dacotah “ brave,” and inaccessible 
to fear or fatigue, he organised 
his restless expeditions without any 
compunctious visitings of mercy, 
and executed them by raids made 
for the most part under the cover 


of night. The “ Tories” or loyal- 
ists of the district supplied him with 
full information as to the names and 
abodes of the disaffected, and with- 
jn a couple of bundred miles of the 
spot where Tarleton was last heard 
of, no “rebel” went to bed without 
dreading lest he might hear the 
tramp of horses and the shouts of 
brutal dragoons round his homestead 
before morning broke. In order to 
show the distances which he was 
capable of surmounting, a story was 
currently told that, early one morn- 
ing, Tarleton received intelligence 
that a “rebel,” named Keitt, had, 
alone and unassisted, defended his 
log-hut against a party of English 
soldiers, killing two or three of 
them, and driving away the rest, 
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of whom none dared to cross his 
blood - stained threshold. The 
home thus desperately defended by 
Keitt lay more than 100 miles 
away, in the upper country of 
North Carolina. Taking _ half-a- 
dozen well-mounted men and a 
guide with him, Tarleton, the 
avenger, set off for the mountains, 
and before the next morning broke, 
Keitt was on his way, gagged and 
with his legs tied under his horse’s 
belly, to the British camp. The 
way in which the dauntless rebel 
was captured illustrates the daring 
courage for which Tarleton was so 
famous. He received information 
that, at the back of Keitt’s log-hut, 
there was an open or unglazed 
window, to admit light to the 
hovel, and placed about eight or 
ten feet from the ground. Shortly 
after midnight, Tarleton and his 
party drew up outside the cabin, and 
the leader commanded its inmates, 
in a loud voice, “to surrender in 
the King’s name.” The only answer 
was the crack of a rifle, fired through 
the chinks, which sorely wounded 
Tarleton’s horse, and narrowly miss- 
ed its rider’s thigh. Commanding 
five of his men to keep the desper- 
ado occupied in front, Tarleton 
slipped quietly with his sixth man 
to the back of the hut, and, un- 
observed by its occupants, mounted 
upon the shoulders of his com- 
panion and peeped in through the 
window. He saw that the man at 
bay had two rifles, one of which 
was loaded by his wife, while he 
handled the other himself. Choos- 
ing a moment when both rifles had 
been ‘ discharged, and neither was 
completely reloaded, Tarleton sprang 
suddenly to the still of the window, 
and leaped down upon Keitt, The 
struggle was desperate; but so 
prompt and unexpected was the 
attack, that the surprised American 
had not time to get hold of any 
weapon before he was locked in 
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Tarleton’s iron grasp. In vain did 
Keitt’s wife attempt to strike or 
stab the invader. Wherever her 
blow was about to fall, her hus- 
band’s body was interposed. The 
English soldiers soon came to their 
leader’s assistance; and Keitt, 
whom Tarleton respected for his 
gallantry, was a prisoner. In addi- 
tion to many such feats of reck- 
less courage, it is undeniable that 
dark and nameless deeds of violence 
were perpetrated in abundance, 
which account for the terror with 
which the very sound of Tarleton’s 
name is still received in the Carolinas, 
His example raised up many imita- 
tors ; and before long, two American 

erillas, named Marion and Sump- 
ter, rivalled the exploits of an 
officer whom, under the impulse of 
the strong passion which civil war 
always breeds, England regarded as 
her worthiest champion. But even 
at the moment when Tarleton’s 
name was upon every tongue in the 
fashionable circles of Pall Mall and 
St. James’ Street, the obdurate old 
monarch, whom he served with un- 
scrupulous zeal, had heard such a 
tale of his wild and lawless exploits 
as to conceive a deep-rooted preju- 
dice against him. Thus we find in a 
letter from Lord Cornwallis to Lord 
George Germaine, the Secretary 
for War, written from Wilmington, 
North Carolina, upon April 18, 
1781, the following passage: “I 
was much disappointed to find that 
his Majesty did not think Lieut.- 
Col. Tarleton’s services deserved to 
be rewarded with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army; and it 
would give me most sensible morti- 
fication if it should now be with- 
held from him. He was once 
unfortunate, it is true; but the 
affair of the 17th January must be 
classed among the — extraordinary 
events of war, as his disposition 
and conduct at the action were as 
unexceptionable as his previous 
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mancuvres were able—to force 
General Morgan to fight.” This 
“ affair of the 17th of January” was 
the battle of Cowpens, which is 
characterised by Mr. Charles Ross, 
the able biographer of Lord Corn- 
wallis, as “ the most serious calamit 
which had befallen the Englis 
army since Saratoga.” Although in 
March of the same year, Lord Corn- 
wallis, with a very inferior force, 
attacked and utterly routed an 
American army of 7000 men under 
General Greene at Guilford Court- 
house, it is certain that the battle 
of Cowpens made the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Britisi: in the Carolinas 
an impossibility. In the sanguinary 
engagement at Guilford Court-house, 
Tarleton received the only severe 
wound of his life. One half of his 
right hand was sliced off by a sabre- 
cut ; but so skilful was the use that 
he subsequently made of his wound, 
when, upon the hustings at Liver- 
pool, he held up his mangled hand 
in view of the mob, that it may 
be fairly doubted whether the 
casualty was not of ultimate advan- 
tage to him. 

It is not our purpose to write 
anything approaching to a military 
history of the war in the Carolinas, 
When the American Revolution 
ended disastrously for England, 
there were many, among whom 
King George III, was himself the 
most prominent; who maintained 
that if the British Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Henry Clinton, had been 
as able and active as Lord Cor- 
wallis, the result would have been 
very different. Suffice it to say, 
that like all other disastrous pas- 
sages of arms, the American war, 
upon its conclusion, gave birth to a 
plentiful crop of heartburnings and 
recriminations, Tarleton was him- 
self one of the first to take the pen 
in hand, and shortly after his return 
to England, he published, in 1787, — 
‘A History of the Campaigns of 1780 
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and 1781 in the Southern Provinces 
of North America.’ The work, 
which was written with no ordinary 
spirit and vivacity, was little else 
than a diatribe against Lord Corn- 
wallis, who was then Governor- 
General of India; and was not.less 
unfair than the strictures of inferior 
officers upon their commanders usu- 
ally are. It was bitterly resented 
by the friends of Lord Cornwallis ; 
and in a letter which he wrote in 
1787 from Calcutta, the inaccuracy 
and malignity of his unscrupulous 
assailant are forcibly exposed, In 
the battle of Cowpens, Cornwallis 
had furnished Tarleton with 700 in- 
fantry and 350 calvary—the best 
troops in the British army. On the 
other hand, Morgan, the American 
commander, had under him less than 
600 Continentals, and very little 
cavalry. The truth appears to be 
that, excellent as were Tarleton’s 
qualifications for guerilla warfare 
and scouting raids, he had no ca- 
pacity for the conduct .of an army 
in the field. In a letter to Lord 
Cornwallis in India, written from 
London by his friend and constant 
correspondent, Lieut.-Gen, Grant, 
at the commencement of 1787, occur 
the following words: “ Tarleton has 
advertised a history of the two last 
campaigns in the Carolinas, So far 
as I can learn he does not mean to 
compliment. Nothing is to be im- 
puted to you directly, but reflections 
by implication. Whatever they 
may be, I am sure they cannot affect 
you, but they must fall heavy upon 
himself ; and I shall have a very bad 
opinion of our profession if any man 
of character and rank ever takes 
notice of him afterwards.” 
Unfortunately there was then in 
England a man of rank, if not of 
character, to whom it sufficed to 
make Tarleton dear that he was held 
in detestation by George III, and 
that he had attacked one held in 
such honour at Court as his former 
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commander, Earl Cornwallis. The 
Prince of Wales, subsequently 
Prince Regent, had attained -his 
majority in 1783, and was thus but 
eight years younger than the dashin 

cavalry officer who had aren 
from America with a halo of glory 
earned by many a questionable deed 
in which courage and ferocity were 
strangely intermingled. We have 
all of us read Thackeray’s ‘ Four 
Georges,’ and are aware that the 
caustic satirist dismisses the last 
monarch of that name with a con- 
temptuous sneer, “He the first 
gentleman in Europe!” says the 
indignant essayist; “there is no 
stronger satire on the proud 
English society of that day, than 
that they admired George the 
Fourth.” Now, with all due 
deference to an accomplished writer, 
we cannot forbear saying that 
Thackeray has forgotten the singu- 
lar charm of manner for which the 
Prince Regent was famous, and 
which has unquestionably descended 
to the present heir to the throne, 
We fancy that Grattan, Sheridan, 
Charles Fox, Tom Moore, Captain 
Morris, Walter Scott, “ Egalité” Or- 
leans, George Selwyn, “Old Q.,” 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Car- 
lisle, and many more, would not 
have taken such delight in his 
society, if, in addition to being 
Prince of Wales, he had not been 
a remarkably agreeable convive, 
As regards the relations of the 
Prince with the other sex, we have 
little but censure to bestow. His 
heartlessness in‘ marying Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert—one of the best and purest 
women that ever lived—and then 
repudiating and denying his mar- 
riage, was of a piece with his treat- 
ment of poor warm-hearted “ Per- 
dita,” who, with all her faults, was 
too good for her royal lover. But 
as regards the Prince’s relations 
with men, it is undeniable that he 
was the pleasantest boon-companion 
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of his rank since the days of his 
rollicking predecessor, Charles IL. 
Colonel Tarleton had not long 
returned from the American war, 
full of wild stories about Marion 
“the swamp fox,” Charles Lee, 
whom the Indians called “ Boiling 
Water,” and Sumpter, the most 
daring of guerillas, before he was 
admitted into the social circle of 
the Prince of Wales. He was an 
admirable raconteur, and many were 
the stirring anecdotes about the 
woods and swamps of the Western 
world with which he regaled his de- 
lighted hearers. There was another 
English officer named Ferguson, 
who was a great favourite with Tar- 
leton, and who was killed at a place 
called King’s Mountain, in North 
Carolina, towards the close of 1780. 
Lord Cornwallis had employed Fer- 
guson, who possessed very dis- 
tinguished talents as a partisan, to 
organise the raw levies of the royal 
militia, and great things were ex- 
pected from the irregular forces, 
which followed bim with the utmost 
spirit and confidence. Upon a con- 
tinent which has always been con- 
spicuous for the excellence of its 
marksmen, Colonel Ferguson had 
no superior in the use of the rifle. 
Fenimore Cooper might have intro- 
duced him into the ‘Last of the 
Mohicans’ as the rival of “La 
Longue Carabine ;” and it was cur- 
rently reported that, at the battle of 
Germantown, General Washington, 
who was within easy reach of Fer- 
guson’s unerring bullet, owed his 
life’ to the fortunate circumstance 
that he was unknown by sight to 
the deadly marksman. Tarleton 
always believed that the death of 
Ferguson was the greatest misfor- 
tune to the British cause. Certain 
it is that, after his fall in 1780,.the 
loyalists of the Carolinas, who were 
many times more numerous than 
their disaffected compatriots, could 
never again be induced to show 


fight. About this enterprising sol- 
dier, Tarleton had a host of stories 
which delighted the guests gathered 
round the royal supper-table. He 
would narrate how Ferguson, creep- 
ing through the woods upon his 
belly, would pick off “ rebels,” and 
reload his weapon with a celerity 
which commanded the respect of 
men trained to compete with the 
Red Indian savages in cypress- 
swamps and tangled thickets of 
“black jack” or dwarf oak. It 
was even asserted that Ferguson 


*had invented and always used a 


rifle anticipating the invention of 
the percussion-cap, which, although 
perfected by the Rev. Mr. Forsyth 
in 1807, was not introduced into 
the British army until the campaign 
of Sir Charles James Napier against 
Scinde in 1840. The savage and ro- 
mantic warfare in which Tarleton 
and Ferguson played such conspicu- 
ous parts, afforded matter for endless 
stories, of which the Prince Regent 
was never tired. There is little 
wonder that the son of the Mayor 
of Liverpool, upon returning from 
campaigns in which he had hunted 
Marion through his pathless swamps, 
and inflicted a wound upon Sump- 
ter, from which Lord Cornwallis 
wrote to Lord George Germaine that 
the daring American guerilla could 
never recover, should be returned 
to Parliament by his native -city. 
It is true that Sumpter, who 
was born in 1734 and died almost 
a centenarian in 1832, lived to 
be the idol of South Carolina, and 
to give his name to the fort in 
Charleston harbour which heard 
the first shot fired in the terrible 
war of Secession, which within our 
own times has deluged the North 
American continent with blood. 
We have now to follow the Patlia- 
mentary career of Colonel Tarleton 
as member for Liverpool, and to ye- 
commend ambitious soldiers, who 
love, when war is over, to make 
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their native land resound with 
military and often  self-laudatory 
speeches, to study his pregnant ex- 
ample, with a view to avoiding his 
faults. 

The American revolutionary war 
was practically ended when Corn- 
wallis capitulated at Yorktown, on 
the 19th of October 1781. Savan- 
nah remained in possession of the 
British for nine months, and Charles- 
ton for fourteen months, after that 
crowning event. Peace was not 
signed by the reluctant Gedrge 
Ill. until 1783, but long before 
that date Tarleton had returned to 
his native shores. He was received 
by his townsmen at Liverpool with 
rapturous applause. A general elec- 
tion occurred in 1784, and Tarleton 
was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the honour of representing his 
native city in Parliament. He 
transferred himself to London, and 
soon became a fashionable unit in 
the Prince’s set. At a moment 
when personal comeliness of appear- 
ance was held in even higher esteem 
than it is at present, Tarleton was 
spoken of as the handsomest man 
about town. The disastrous ter- 
mination of the American war was 
soon forgotten ; and amidst the un- 
sparing and frequently unjust cen- 
sures of which Sir Henry Clinton 
and Lord Cornwallis were the ob- 
jects, it came to be generally ac- 
cepted that Tarleton had inspired 
the “rebels” with a terror which 
stood him in very good stead among 
his compatriots. In 1787 appeared 
his ‘History of the Campaigns of 
1780 and 1781;’ and the achieve- 
ments that it commemorated—added 
to his maimed hand, and to his own 
sprightliness and vivacity of dispo- 
sition—caused him to be regarded 
in many quarters as the foremost 
hero of the American struggle. In 
1790 came another general election, 
and such was then his popularity 
in Liverpool, that he was triumph- 
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antly returned, free of expense, by 
his enthusiastic fellow-townsmen. 
He was not long in making him- 
self as conspicuous in Parliament 
as he had been among the rebellious 
“ Whigs” whom he fought with 
dauntless courage for six long and 
dangerous years. In common with 
the rest of the Prince’s set, he threw 
himself vigorously into opposition 
to Mr. Pitt, who, as the first Napo- 


‘leou once remarked of him, had 


little talent for or comprehension 
of war. The stormy and turbulent 
times which heralded the French 
Revolution were favourable to a 
stirring soldier, whose courage had 
been manifested upon many a 
bloody field, and who spoke with 
the same confidence and élan that 
had made him the scourge of the 
Carolinas. It had been better, how- 
ever, for his posthumous reputation, 
if his voice had never been heard in 
Parliament. 

The three years immediately pre- 
ceding the first election of Colonel 
Tarleton at Liverpool comprised as 
agitated and restless a period as any 
that the house of Hanover ever ex- 
perienced. In 1787, the Prince of 
Wales, then twenty-five years old, 
was compelled to approach his 
frugal and steady-going father with 
the humiliating confession that, 
within the four years intervening 
since he had attained his majority, 
the debts incurred by him amounted, 
independent of his outlay ye 
Carlton House, to more than 
£160,000. His first application to 
his father for assistance was met by 
a stubborn and angry refusal. The 
counection which he had openly 
formed with the party in opposition 
to his father’s ministers, and the votes 
which, in forgetfulness of his pecu- 
liar position, he gave in the House 
of Lords, did not tend to allay the 
parental displeasure. The breach 
which existed between Buckingham 
House—as it was then called—and 
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Carlton House, obliged the heir- 
apparent not only to absent himself 
from the royal presence, but to re- 
tire to the Pavilion at Brighton 
until a reconciliation could be 
effected. “In the mean time,” says 
Mr. Huish, in his ‘ Life of George 
IIL,’ “every engine which faction 
or party could invent was set in 
motion to rouse the parent against 
the son, and the son against the 
parent.” At this critical moment, 
the Prince happened to come one 
day to town, and accidentally met 
the King as he was driving along 
Pall Mall. The young man stopped 
and respectfully saluted his father, 
who returned the salute in an equally 
respectful manner. Next day the 
clubs rang with abuse of his Ma- 
jesty for declining to acknowledge 
is son’s bow. The breach between 
them was widened by artful and 
designing mischief-makers, and the 
only messages that they exchanged 
were conveyed through officers of 
State. In the mean time “ Egalité” 
Duke of Orleans pressed the Prince 
to accept from him any pecuniary 
assistance that was needed; which 
offer, though accepted when the 
Prince was again in difficulties, was 
for the moment declined. At length 
the Prince’s friends, with Fox and 
Sheridan at their head, resolved 
to appeal to the generosity of the 
nation; and early in April, Mr. 
Alderman Newnham gave notice, 
at their instance, that upon May 4, 
1787, he would bring the matter 
before the House of Commons. 
Meanwhile the town was alive with 
rumours that the prince had been 
secretly married to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
according to the rites of the Romah 
Catholic Church. It was generally felt 
that, if this rumour proved correct, 
the fgenerosity of the House of 
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Commons would be nipped in the 
bud. But upon the 30th of April, 
Mr. Fox did not scruple to come 
down to the House, and to assure 
it upon the authority of the Prince 
himself, that his reported marriage 
was a baseless fiction. ‘“ The firm- 
ness”—or, as we should now say, 
the unscrupulous mendacity—* of 
the Prince’s friends gained a victory 
over the King and Mr. Pitt;” and 
upon the 3d of May the Prince was 
informed by his Majesty’s command, 
that if the motion intended to be 
made next day in the House of 
Commons were withdrawn, every- 
thing should be settled to H.R.H.’s 
satisfaction. The motion was ac- 
cordingly withdrawn; and upon 
the 23d of May, in compliance with 
a message from the King, the sum 
of £161,000 was voted for the re- 
lief of the Prince of Wales, and 
£20,000 on account of the works at 
Carlton House. 

Let us now turn to the following 
year. A letter from General Grant 
in London to Lord Cornwallis at 
Calcutta, bearing the date of “ April 
6,1788,” has the following passage : 
“ At the Irish Club we have been 
honoured with the presence of the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of York, 
who are reciprocally obliged to one 
another. The Prince has taught 
the Duke to drink in the most 
liberal and copious way; and the 
Duke, in return, has been equally 
successful in teaching his brother to 
lose his money at all sorts of play, 
quinze, hazard, &c., to the amount 
of very large sums. These play- 
parties have chiefly taken place at a 
new club formed this winter by the 
Prince of Wales, in opposition to 
Brookes’, where Tarleton and Jack 
Payne,* proposed by H.R.H., were 
black-balled. This club, by way of . 





* John Willot Payne, always known as ‘‘ Jack Payne,” afterwards a Rear- 
Admiral, brother of Ralph, only Lord Lavington, born 1752, died December 17, 
1808—unmarried. He was a confidential friend of the Prince of Wales, who 
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distinction, as there are so many of 
them in St. James’ Street, passes 
under the name of the Dover House.” 
It was situated upon the spot where 
Fenton’s Hotel now stands; and 
kept by Weltzie, a Swiss, who had 
been house-steward to the Prince, 
and by whose name it was even- 
tually called. When the famous 
roué, Lord Barrymore, commonly 
known by the nickname of “ Crip- 
plegate,” came up for election there, 
it was found, upon examination, 
that there were two more black balls 
in Sthe ballot-box than there were 
members in the room. Being called 
upon to explain, Weltzie at once 
said, “I did put in two black balls 
myself, lest he should come in and 
ruin my club.” Well might the 
eccentricities of Lord Barrymore— 
who was a mixture compounded out 
of the elder Jack Mytton and the 
mad Marquis of Waterford—terrify 
honest Weltzie into the belief that 
he would ruin any club into which 
he was admitted. His wild pranks 
were the delight of the old sporting 
writers, who loved to record how he 
backed himself to eat a live cat, and 
how he challenged the Duke of 
York to try which of the two could 
wade farthest into the sea, and won 
by afew yards. Brighton was the 
scene where the Prince’s followers 
were most in their glory ; and it was 
here that, after passing the night at 
play, Lord Barrymore, and Mr. How- 
arth, M.P. for Evesham, fell out, 
and straightway adjourned to the 
racecourse to settle their differences 
with the pistol. Colonel Tarleton, 
and Major Eanger, afterwards Lord 
Coleraine, acted as seconds. When 
they reached the ground, Mr. How- 
arth, who was short and punchy, 
went for a moment into a cottage, 
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whence he emerged, clad only in his 
shirt and drawers. He explained 
his singular appearance by saying 
that if hit, he ted no wish to have 
a bit of cloth earried by the ball into 
the wound. Shots were harmlessly 
exchanged, and the two reconciled - 
boon-companions went off the course 
locked arm in arm, and shouting 
the refrain of one of Cripplegate’s 
favourite choruses. What between 
French and American Revolutions— 
between the mental eclipse to which, 
in 1788, the King became for the 
first time a victim, and the univer- 
sality of deep-drinking in fashion- 
able circles—the times were as mad 
as their masters. The suspended 
reason of the monarch was restored 
for an interval, until it finally be- 
came shrouded in permanent dark- 
ness. But he was in full possession 
of his right mind when the Prince’s 
dissolute and intemperate habits, of 
which we have given our readers a 
pone glimpse, apart another 

urden of debt upon his shoulders, 
and sent him and his distracted 
father again to the House of Com- 
mons in 1795, with a modest peti- 
tion that in addition to the £161,000 
paid in 1787, a further sum of 
£630,000 should be contributed by 
the nation, to enable the heir-ap- 
parent to marry Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, 

Small wonder that, when this 
second appeal to “the generosity of 
the nation” became noised abroad, 
a storm of popular indignation swept 
over the land. In the message sent 
by the King to the Commons in 
1787, he explicitly stated that “he 
could not expect or desire the 
assistance of the House, but on a 
well-grounded expectation that the 
Prince would avoid contracting any 
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debts in future ; and his Majesty has 
the satisfaction to inform the House 
that the Prince of Wales has given 
his Majesty the fullest assurance of 
his determination to confine his 
future expenses within his income.” 
So terrible was the burst of anger 
when this engagement, contracted 
by the King on behalf of the Prince, 
was made public in the newspapers, 
that Sheridan had the unparalleled 
impudence to rise in the House and 
assert that the promise of 1787 was 
not binding upon the Prince, be- 
cause he had not formally assented 
tojit, and was not cognisant of it. 
Tarleton’s voice was raised to a 
like*ieffect, but both were silenced 
when Mr. Secretary Dundas rose 
in his place, and informed the 
House “ that his: Majesty’s message 
of 1787 was read to the Prince of 
Wales before it was presented to 
Parliament; that it was perfectly 
intelligible, and his Royal Highness 
had certainly a competent knowledge 
of the English language to enable 
him to understand its import.” 
The humiliation to which the up- 
right and thrifty monarch was 
subjected when under these circum- 
stances he had again to come, hat in 
. hand, to the House, may readily be 
conceived. The war with France 
had already become exceedingly 
unpopular—the British press, such 
as it was, was mainly in the hands 
of Jacobins, who made the air vocal 
with cries of “No King—no war— 
no taxes!” Mr. Horace Twiss tells 
us, in his Life of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, that when his hero was a 
young man, Lord Mansfield used to 
hold levees, which of course all the 
young lawyers attended. “Well, 
I went,” said Lord Eldon, “ and it 
so happened on that evening I was 
the first, and the then Duke of 
Northumberland came second. He 
had just been at Bath, and was 
expatiating on the enjoyment he 
had had there. ‘But,’ added his 
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Grace, ‘there is one comfort I 
could not have. I like to read the 
newspapers at breakfast, aud at 
Bath the post does not come in till 
one o’clock; that was a drawback 
to my pleasure.’ ‘So,’ said Lord 
Mansfield, ‘ your Grace likes the 
comfort of reading the newspapers— 
the comfort of reading the news- 
papers! Mark my words. You and 


I shall not live to see it, but this 


young gentleman, Mr. Scott, may. 
A little sooner or later those news- 
papers will most assuredly write 
the Dukes of Northumberland out 
of their titles and possessions, and 
the country out of its King. Mark 
my words, for this will happen.” 
The prophecy uttered by Lord 
Mansfield in 1779 was never nearer 
to accomplishment than in the years 
intervening between 1795 and 1800, 
Perhaps the most perilous year 
through which England passed 
during the stormy eighteenth cen- 
tury was 1797. The failure of 
Lord Malmesbury’s mission to Paris 
had closed every hope of an honour- 
able end to the war, and of Eng- 
land’s original allies Austria alone 
remained. The national burdens 
grew apace; the three per cents fell 
to fifty-three; Ireland was in® in- 
surrection ; and party spirit raged 
in England. Upon Feb, 26, ap- 
peared an Order in Council sus- 
pending cash payments, in order 
to save the Bank of England, which 
was reduced to doling out sixpences. 
Then followed the mutinies of the 
Channel Fleet and of the squadron 
at the Nore. The Prince of Wales 
and his set, among whom Tarleton 
was conspicuous, revelled undisguis- 
edly in the public disasters, and the 
good ship of State appeared about to 
go to pieces in the breakers. With 
all his admirable qualifications as a 
Minister, Mr. Pitt never understood 
how to manage the press otherwise 
than by stern repression. The 
newspapers did nothing but add to 
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the general confusion, and Lord 
Mansfield’s prophecy seemed on the 
eve of fulfilment. 

Reviewing the turbulent aspect 
of public affairs through the vista 
of departed years, we can come to 
no other conclusion than that Eng- 
land was mainly saved at this 
awful crisis by the upright and un- 
stained character of George ITI. 
alone. Not long before, Ben- 
jamin Franklin had said that if 
Jack Wilkes had been as pure of 
life as “Farmer George,” he would 
have had no difficulty in supplant- 
ing him upon the throne. In the 
address pronounced by Lord Kenyon 
upon the death of the old king, he 
compared him to Samuel the Judge 
of Israel, as being one who could 
say, “ Whose ox have I taken? 

hose ass have I taken? Whom 
have I defrauded? Whom have I 
oppressed?” So strong was the 
popular conviction of the monarch’s 
merits, that in the general election 
of 1796 the tide of success ran 
proudly in favour of the King and 
his Ministers. 

Throughout the Parliament which 
lasted from 1790, when Tarleton 
was first elected for Liverpool, until 
1796, he had uniformly sided with 
the Prince of Wales and the Opposi- 
tion. Shortly before the Prince’s 
marriage to Caroline of Brunswick, 
Tarleton had taken the beautiful 
and ill-fated Mary Robinson, com- 
monly called “Perdita,” off the 
Prince’s hands. She had a large 
settlement from her royal lover; 
and it was always mentioned to 
Tarleton’s discredit, that having 
little or nothing of his own, he 
lived mainly upon her ill-gotten 
gains. As an evidence of the lax 
morality then prevailing, Perdita 
was one of the principal canvassers 
for Mr. Fox, in common with the 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
and Henrietta Bouverie, during the 
Westminster election of 1784. The 


poll was open for forty days, and 
until the end of the twenty-third 
Sir Cecil Wray was ahead of Mr. 
Fox. Born in 1758, Mary Darby 
was married about 1780 to Mr. 
Robinson, an attorney’s clerk, with 
whom she lived unhappily, and took 
to the stage. She attracted the atten- 
tion of the Prince of Wales when 
acting “ Perdita” in 1779, and by that 
name she was ever afterwards known. 
After many vicissitudes, she died in 
1800, having, in the year before her 
death, been promoted to the super- 
intendence of the poetical depart- 
ment of the ‘ Morning Post ;’ a jour- 
nal which, for a long time, the 
Prince of Wales and the first Mr. 
Tattersall owned between them. 
It was currently said that “ Perdita” 
cared little about “ Ban Tarleton,” 
as he was called, although she sup- 
ported him until, at the close of 
1798, he married a natural daughter 
of the fourth Duke of Ancaster, to 
whom her father gave aconsiderable 
dowry. But it is time to return to 
his Parliamentary career, which is 
all that there is of interest in con- 
nection with his life that remains 
to be told. 

We have said that from the date 
of his first appearance in the House 
of Commons he was a sparkling and 
fluent speaker, although between 
1790 and 1796 he was too much a 
man of pleasure to take great inter- 
est in its debates. But in the latter 
year came the general election, and 
popular feeling ran high against the 
Prince of Wales and his friends. 
Upon arriving at Liverpool, Tarleton 
found that a formidable opposition 
was organised against him by the 
supporters of Mr. Pitt; and the can- 
didate brought forward to oppose 
him was none other than his eldest 
brother, John Tarleton, who had pre- 
viously sat*in Parliament as member 
for Seaford. It was upon this occa- 
sion that he made such effective use 
of his maimed hand upon the hust- 
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ings, and his electioneering tactics 
were too powerful for his brother to 
prevail against him. He was trium- 
phantly returned; and _ although 

ain opposed in 1802, when it was 
discovered by some of his Whig 
supporters that he had occasionally 
voted with the Ministry, he was 

in victorious, To say the truth, 
his disposition to side with the 
. Ministry was occasioned by their 
sending him in 1798, when Major- 
General, to Portugal, where, how- 
ever, he took exception to the limited 
command with which -he was in- 
trusted, and shortly petitioned for 
and obtained his recall. We may 
as well take this opportunity of re- 
capitulating the military honours and 
duties conferred upon him during 
the remainder of his protracted life, 
which lasted until 1833, when he 
died at Leintwardine, in Shropshire, 
aged 78. From the peace of 1783 
until 1788 he remained on half-pay 
as Lieutenant-Colonel, and comman- 
dant of cavalry. In 1790 he attained 
the rank of Colonel, and in 1794 
that of Major-General, After his 
return from Portugal, he was made 
Lieutenant-General in 1801, and 
was moved to the command of the 
southern district in Ireland. He 
was subsequently transferred to the 
Severn district, which he held for 
six years. He obtained the rank of 
General in 1812, having previously 
received the Coloneley of the 21st 
ae and the post of Governor 
of Berwick and Holy Island, fol- 
lowed by the Colonelcy of the 8th 
Light Dragoons in 1818, After 
vigorously remonstrating at his ex- 
clusion from admission to the Order 
of the Bath, he was created a Baronet 
by patent at the close of 1818, and 
was finally made a G.C.B. in 1820. 
It cannot be said that his services in 
the American war were ill requited. 
The use that he made of his military 
experience, which certainly did not 
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invest him with much sagacity, re- 
mains to be told. 

He sat for Liverpool from 1790 
until 1812, with the exception of 
one year, when he was momentarily 
displaced by Mr. Roscoe, whose fame 
as a man of letters then stood very 
high. It was not unnatural that, 
after having passed his concluding 
years of Parliamentary life in vigor- 
ously assailing the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s conduct of affairs in Spain wit 
unsparing invective, he should have 
yielded his seat at Liverpool in 1812 
to such a man as Mr, Canning. In 
his brief summary of Sir Banastre 
Tarleton’s career and character, Mr. 
Charles Ross, in his ‘ Life of Lord 
Cornwallis,’ contemptuously  dis- 
misses him by saying: “In the 
House of Commons he was notori- 
rious for his criticisms upon military 
matters, the value of which may be 
estimated from the fact that he uni- 
formly condemned the Duke of 
Wellington.” But as a warning to 
those soldiers who, having seen a 
little of war, may hereafter be em- 
boldened to ventilate their crude and 
sententious notions in Parliament, 
which is easily imposed upon by 
men who speak with the semblance 
of authority that experience confers, 
it may not be unprofitable to repro- 
duce afew details of the debate upon 
the Convention of Cintra, which 
took place in 1809, and in which 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose next ap- 
pearance at St. Stephen’s was as a 
Duke in the House of Lords, took a 
prominent part. 

In the February of 1809 public 
opinion was emphatic in its con- 
demnation of the termination put 
to the campaign in Portugal by the 
Convention of Cintra. It should be 
premised that the thanks of the 
House of Lords had been voted in 
January to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
for his “skill, valour, and ability, 
displayed on the field of Vimeira,” 
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and that in this vote of thanks a 
considerable portion of the House 
of Commons did not concur. At 
the commencement of February, 
Lord Henry Petty submitted to the 
latter House a couple of resolutions, 
in which the Convention of Cintra, 
and the misconduct and neglect of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, were un- 
sparingly condemned. In the de- 
bate which ensued, General Tarle- 
ton boldly accused Sir A. Welles- 
ley of rashness, and concluded a 
vigorous and denunciatory speech 
by saying with a patronising air 
that “he would not pursue the topic 
farther, as the gallant officer’s con- 
duct had been approved in another 
lace, but that he thought he should 
Soip little difficulty in convincing 
him that there was something rash 
in the action of the 18th, and some- 
thing wrong in the action of the 
21st.” 

The military strictures of his 
brother officer immediately brought 
Sir Arthur Wellesley to his legs, 
when he made a speech which 
deeply impressed his hearers, and 
bore no indistinct testimony to his 
possession of the qualities that sub- 
sequently made him the greatest 
among England’s generals. He de- 
fended the Convention, and made it 
evident that his operations in Portu- 
gal were such as military exigencies, 
which he stated with clearness and 
force, rendered imperative, Turn- 
ing then upon his flippant critic, he 
assured the honourable and gallant 
general that “ he would much rather 
follow his example in the field than 
his advice in the senate.” It 
was the only time that the two gal- 


lant soldiers ever crossed swords 
upon the floor of Parliament, but 
the rebuke of the younger officer, 
who was born in 1769, whereas 
Tarleton was born in 1754, was not 
without fruit. Backed up by his 
subsequent victories, the retort of 
the Duke cost Tarleton his seat at 
Liverpool in 1812. There was, in 
truth, no more analogy or resem- 
blance between the two men than 
between Napoleon and Murat. 
The ferocity of which Tarleton was 
often guilty during the fratricidal 
war in America was not a little 
caused by the detestable nature of 
the strife. He was compelled to do 
his utmost to strike terror into 
skulking and desultory bands of 
armed citizens, who themselves 
showed no mercy to the loyalists 
on whose side Tarleton fought. But 
his name deserves to be remember- 
ed in British military circles as that 
of an officer who had many admir- 
able qualities as a leader of cavalry, 
whose influence over his followers 
was paramount, and whom fatigue 
could not tire nor peril daunt. Au 
reste, we entirely agree with Mr. 
Charles Ross, that “though there 
were occasions when the American 
revolutionary war might probably 
have been brought by England to a 
successful termination, it is equally 
probable that, in such a case, the 
struggle would before long have 
been renewed: for no one can ima- 
gine that the mighty nation which 
now possesses so large a portion of 
North America would have perma- 
nently submitted to be subject to 
Great Britain.” 
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INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 


NO. VIL—ALIEN LAWS. 


Evrorean nations are now so 
courteous to their visitors, wander- 
ing in all their lands has become so 
pleasant, the faculty of going safely 
everywhere on the Continent is so 
absolute, that our generation may 
really be almost excused if, under 
the soothing influence of such un- 
disputed‘ liberty, it sometimes for- 
gets that this state of things is 
altogether modern, and that civil- 
ity to foreigners is a new inven- 
tion. We all regard it as quite 
ordinary, because we are accus- 
tomed to it, just as monarchs think 
it natural to reign and tailors to 
sit cross-legged; but, simple as it 
seems to-day, it has needed centu- 
ties for its development. That its 
exact contrary used to be the rule 
can be proved by any boy at school, 
who will tell us that the Romans 
expressed foreigner and foe by the 
self-same word ; and that the example 
of mixing up the two ideas which 
was thus set by that model people 
was followed with such eagerness 
by other less model races, that 
everybody throughout the world 
vigorously and patriotically slaugh- 
tered all his neighbours, The re- 
sult was that, as commerce was not 
quite invented, people scarcely ever 
visited each other’s soil except as 
conquerors or as prisoners, and that 
the latter situation had but two 
known issues—death or slavery. 
There were no Brussels Conferences 
then; it occurred to no one that the 
habits of the period were perhaps 
a little rough; and just as we see 
no ground now for modifying the 
arrangements under which we live 
(we may refer again to Brussels as 
a proof thereof), so, in those days, 
neither Romans nor barbarians re- 


cognised any reason for diminishing 
their habitual ill-usage of the 
foreigners who, for any reason, came 
amongst them. It would therefore 
have been about as useful to s 

gest to them that it was desirable 
to treat outsiders gently, as it is to 
urge upon young gentlemen of our 
own period that possibly it is cruel 
to pull off the legs of grasshoppers 
or the wings of cockchafers, Bar- 
barism and childhood agree in think- 
ing that torturing is an evidence of 
superiority; the only difference be- 
tween them on the point is that 
men are victims in the one case and 
insects in the other. It was to 
demonstrate this superiority that 
strangers were universally pursued, 
in former days, with a unanimity 
and a fierceness of which we see 
no examples now in Europe save 
when a Paris mob throws a 
policeman into the Seine. But that 
mob is actuated by mere brutal vio- 
lence, whereas the barbarian,. our 
ancestor, slew foreigners to satisfy 
his people’s pride, It is true that 
he had other motives too; his no- 
tions of political economy were sin- 
gularly incorrect; but, such as they 
were, they led him to the impres- 
sion that his pocket interests suf- 
fered (it must not be inferred that 
because he had no clothes he had 
no pockets) by the presence of trad- 
ing alievs on his soil; he fancied 
that they deprived him of some por- 
tion of the profit or the food to 
which he, the territorial inhabitant, 
was alone entitled; but notwith- 
standing this, the ferocious attitude 
which he took up towards all in- 
truders was, in the main, a mani- 
festation of international conceit, as 
his lights enabled him to under- 
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stand and practise it. Cruelty to- 
wards all other races constituted, in 
his eyes, an indisputable expression 
of supremacy ; and though that way 
of manifesting power and pride has 
gone officially out of use in Europe in 
time of peace, we see it still em- 

loyed as a permanent institution 
y the savages of other continents, 
and may judge of the habitual 
practices of our own forefathers by 
the actual proceedings of Red In- 
dians and Affghans. 

As the symptoms of the vanity 
of nations which have been enu- 
merated in preceding numbers of 
this Magazine belonged almost en- 
tirely to the category of pure vain- 
glories, they have inclined us to 
suppose that the subject takes no 
other form. Here, however, we see 
it in a new light; here it sudden- 
ly becomes all wrath and murder. 
Here we discover that it would bea 
grave error to imagine that the self- 
esteem of nationalities has always 
limited its action to ridiculous for- 
malities and exaggerated preten- 
sions; for we perceive, at last, that 
for many thousand years it assumed 
the additional character of unrelent- 
ing cruelty. And yet, though we have 
abundant testimony of this before our 
eyes, we are obliged to make an effort 
before we can fully.recognise that 
vanity and ferocity, conceit and 
killing, the pride of nations and 
the lust for blood, have all been 
synonyms. ‘They seem so different 
from each other now, that we not 
unnaturally hesitate to believe that 
they ever could have been identical : 
we require to be reminded that they 
have only been pushed apart by the 
gradual thrust of time and educa- 
tion; that their separation is a mo- 
dern fact brought about by modern 
influences; and that, just as bishops 
no longer fight, as princesses no 
longer spin, as barbers no long- 
er bleed—so, and for the same 
sort of reasons, do Europeans no 
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longer, nationally, sell, kill, or tor- 
ture all the strangers they can catch. 
The admirable system of the division 
of labour which has grown up around 
us, attributes the monopoly of the 
latter functions now to guides, hotel- 
keepers, and cabmen. But if warriors 
and Governments, as well as the 
mass of private citizens, have there- 
fore ceased to molest foreigners; if 
each Christian country now aban- 
dons to one special class of its in- 
habitants the once universal duty of 
tormenting them; if no idea of 
public glory results from the suffer- 
ings to which they continue to be 
exposed—the very immensity of this 
change renders still more evident 
the patriotic fury with which they 
were formerly maltreated. And 
really we ought to feel no astonish- 
ment at that fury ; for not only were 
our barbarous predecessors invariably 
at war, but they supplemented the 
killing which combat habitually 
entails by such a quantity of in- 
genious maiming and various torture, 
that the other side was stimulated 
to do the same for the maintenance 
of its own credit. Even in our 
smooth epoch we find war a vexing 
process. The acid sentiments which 
our fathers entertained towards 
Frenchmen during the campaigns 
against Napoleon, induced them to 
couple with the Gallic name a set 
of adjectives and wishes so intensely 
vicious, that ordinary swearing gets 
nowhere near them. The fight of 
four years ago supplied ample evi- 
dence that the same cause still pro- 
duces similar results; and we may 
assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the battles of 1870 spoiled even 
the sweetest tempers throughout 
France and Germany. So, as the 
barbarians of bygone times had none 
of our advantages—as they had no 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
no Bible-readers, no tracts or hymn- 
books—they may be pardoned for 
having manifested energetically, in 
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their ignorance, emotions very simi- 
lar to those which we still exhibit, 
spitefully, in our knowledge. When 
we are worried by hostilities we feel 
pretty much as they did, only we 
don’t utilise our prisoners as slaves 
or gladiators, and don’t cut off their 
noses, It is solely during peace 
that our new cosmopolitan polite- 
ness comes into play; and then, so 
long as concord lasts, we do become 
momentarily more gentle than the 
benighted heathen. We shall find, 
however, as we go on, that even this 
degree of progress has been attained 
by Europe with a slowness and a 
difficulty which we should probably 
be unable to correctly realise, if we 
had not, fortunately, the Tichborne 
trial to contemplate as an example. 

It may be said, approximately, 
that the world has adopted three 
successive attitudes towards foreign- 
ers. First came free murdering ; 
when that subsided, legalised op- 
pression took its place; finally, that 
also gradually diminished, and the 
actual system of toleration and 
equality crept slowly in. We will 
begin our story with the second 

hase; the first presents but little 
Interest, excepting as a starting-point 
for the next one. 

When Europe began to rub its 
eyes and shake itself together, after 
the fall of Rome, the desire of all 
chieftains was to maintain their 
power and their pride, and, in addi- 
tion, to do their very utmost for what 
we should now call their “ finan- 
cial interests,” So, as they did not 
trouble themselves with any hesita- 
tions about the prejudices or the 
rights of other people, they “were 
very hard on their own retainers, 
and harder still on strangers. They 
no longer slaughtered foreigners— 
as a rule, at least—because they had 
discovered that, as commerce was 
growing up, it was more productive 
to let them live; but they applied 
to them such a boundless system of 
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bullying and of plunder that we 
should be unable to comprehend 
how anybody could have had the 
courage to expose himself to its ac- 
tion, if we did not know, by present 
as well as past experience, that, in 
the fight for money, men are never 
stopped by humiliations or by dan- 
ger. There was, however, so very 
much of both a thousand years ago, 
that we cannot help inferring that 
the profits which outbalanced them 
must have been big indeed ; and that 
ordinary trade then was rather like 
blockade-running during the Seces- 
sion war, where risks and gains 
were so proportioned that if one 
venture out of five got through, it 
paid for the loss of the other four. 
By degrees extortions took a 
shape; all Europe tacitly agreed 
that, aliens being made on_pur- 
pose to be robbed, it was as well to 
rob them becomingly and legally; 
so usages were confirmed by laws, 
and a certain uniformity of juris- 
prudence was adopted. The main 
features of this legislation were, that 
as foreigners were simply necessary 
enemies, they had no right to any 
protection whatever; that they were 
therefore outlaws, sans feu ni lieu ; 
and especially that they were ex- 
cluded from the right of either in- 
heriting or bequeathing property, 
the sovereign or the seigneur being 
the sole heir of everything that be- 
longed tothem. They were subject 
to many other unpleasant regula- 
tions, as we shall see; but this last 
one, the famous “ right of awbaine,” 
was the most striking of them all. 
And the power of despoiling them 
was not limited to the land—it ex- 
tended to the seaas well ; for, by the 
privilege of wrecking, the relics and 
the cargoes of stranded vessels were 
confiscated, and their crews were 
killed or sold as captives. Europe 
took the curious view that a 
shipwrecked sailor was a foe to all 
humanity ; and Europe acted on this 
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view so sturdily, that the sailor had 
but a feeble chance of ever seeing 
his home again. It is true that, 
from the Romans downwards, good- 
hearted sovereigns promulgated 
edicts for the protection of mariners 
who were cast away; the Visigoths 


‘in Spain and Theodoric in Italy did 


what they could to help them: but 
nobody took the slightest notice of 
such enactments; and it was not 
until the eleventh century that some 
of the Mediterranean States, finding 
all other measures useless, began to 
seriously try to put an end to pillage 
by concluding treaties with each 
other for its mutual abandonment. 
Edward the Confessor attempted to 
abolish it in England, and St. Louis 
did the same in France, but with no 
result. In Germany, notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions and proclamations, 
wrecking went on abandantly and 
robustly. It flourished there as a 
cherished institution until the Hans- 
eatic League grew strong enough to 
object to it, and to diminish it a 
little by substituting salvage fees 
wherever people would accept them. 
But the love of this sort of rapine 
was so intense on the German shores, 
it lasted there so pertinaciously, that 
even so recently as two centuries 
ago, it was usual, in certain villages, 
to pray publicly in the churches that 
shipwrecks might occur liberally on 
the coast, just in the same way as 
we ask now for rain or a good 
harvest. To judge from this ex- 
ample, Lutheranism must have given 
to the Pomeranians and the Meck- 
lenburgers an odd idea of the use of 
prayer. But, peculiar as it now ap- 
pears to us. other Christians, it is 
evident that this appeal to Provi- 
dence was thought quite natural; 
for one Thomasius, a noted jurist, 
wrote a learned dissertation, point- 
ing out the extreme desirableness of 
supplicating Heaven to be pleased 
to cast vessels on the beach. And 


» there were districts where this need 


of plunder was so imperious, that, to 
satisfy it, ingenious minds invented 
land wrecks, which meant that, if a 
cart got upset by accident on a road, 
the goods which tumbled from it 
were seized as having come within 
the law. Even princes were con- 
sidered to be included within its 
action; for, whenever they lost their 
way in a foreign land, they were 
captured with no more compunction 
than if they were bales of cloth. 
Duke Godwin and Richard Ceur de 
Lion were handled in this sort .of 
way. In Russia, wrecking seems to 
have been carefully perpetuated ; for 
it is not fifty years since Baron 
Ungern-Sternberg was transported 
to Siberia for pillaging a lost vessel 
on the Isle of Dagée. In England 
it is only just extinct. Those worthy 
Cornishmen, of whose pilchard-fish- 
ing we read so interesting an account 
in Jast month’s Maga, kept it up 
with an assiduity which, though ad- 
mirable in itself, might evidently 
have been more usefully employed 
in other ways. But, to make the 
story clear, it is necessary to follow 
it through in one country at a time ; 
we should entangle it if we mixed 
all lands up together: we will there- 
fore take France and England as ex- 
amples, beginning with the former. 
Almost as soon as France was 
founded, foreigners were divided 
there into two classes : albains or au- 
bains (alibi nati), who were born so 
near that their origin could be clearly 
traced; and épaves, who were con- 
sidered to be lost in the wide world, 
because they were born so far off 
that it was impossible to imagine 
where they came from. This latter 
definition would imply a good deal 
now; but in the days of Clovis it 
robably meant, at the outside, a 
distance like that from Florence to 
Marseilles, or from Diisseldorf to 
Lille. And an official definition of 
the two categories of strangers which 
was given a thousand years later on 
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in the registers of the Parliament of 
Paris indicates distinctly that, even 
then, it was possible to be classed 
as an épave without arriving from 
Greenland or Abyssinia. We read 
there that “ Albains sont hommes 
et femmes qui sont nés en villes 
dehors le royaume si prochaines que 
Yon peut connaitre les noms et 
nativités de tels hommes et fem- 
mes; et quand ils sont venus 
demeurer au royaume ils sont pro- 
prement appelés albains et non 
épaves. Sont reputés épaves ceux 
qui sont natifs au loin hors du 
royaume, et sont leurs enfants 
tenus et réputes albains; et ne 
peut un épave tester, ni faire teste- 
ment et par icelui disposer de ses 
biens, qui appartiennent au roi, fors 
que de cing sols. Mais un albain 
peut tester.” The vagueness of the 
phrase “natifs au loin,” makes it 
impossible to determine, geographi- 
cally, the line round France where 
the source of albains finished, and 
the production of épaves began ; and 
indeed, even if we could settle its 
place exactly, the information would 
not much affect the question; for 
after all, the difference between the 
two castes consisted solely in the 
power of will-making—on every 
other point the miseries of the two 
sorts of aliens were similar and 
equivalent. At first they all were 
serfs, without the slightest refer- 
ence to the greater or less remote- 
ness of their place of birth; they 
had no frieuds to help them; so 
nothing could be more self-evident 
than the right of the first seigneur 
who laid hands on them to make 
slaves of them for his own benefit. 
It seems, however, that the clergy 
after a while took some pity on 
them, and protected them, so that, 
by degrees, they reached a relative 
sort of freedom, and were graciously 
permitted to work for their own 
account, as ticket-of-leave men used 
to do in Australia and Tasmania. 
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But the modern convict had a vast 
advantage over the ancient tra- 
veller; all that the former earned 
belonged to him alone—while the 
latter had to purchase, by enormous 
annual fees, the right to labour for 
himself, Still, with all this load to 
carry, the alien had made a first step 
upwards; he could work, he could 
acquire, he could possess : and when 
the king stepped in and claimed a 
share of the taxes levied on him by 
the seigneur, other ameliorations 
followed. It seems, at first sight, 
that two masters must of necessity 
have been worse to bear than one; 
yet in this case the royal authority 
was so much more generous than 
that of the feudal lord, that, as it 
was more powerful as well, it suc- 
cessively introduced improvements 
which the seigneur never would 
have granted of his own free-will. 
The lion used his empire on this 
occasion to prevent the other beasts 
from unfairly preying on the sheep; 
and the first consequence of his in- 
tervention was the application of a 
new practice, called the “right of 
détraction,” by which the sovereign 
and his vassal partners contented 
themselves with a part only of the 
inheritances left by strangers; the 
heirs were magnanimously _ per- 
mitted to take the rest. This was 
so great and so real a progress, that 
our admiration of it would ‘be ex- 
treme if it were not paralysed by 
curiosity about the etymology of 
the strange name of this new tax. 
Détraction means “scandal,” and 
nothing else; how then could it 
possibly be applied to taxes? The 
only imaginable explanation is, that 
the Government felt in its inner 
heart that the entire thing was 
scandalous ; and that, having an 
opportunity of indicating its views 
when it modified the droit 
d’aubaine, it profited by the occa- 
sion to call the new impost by a 
special title, in harmony with its 
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opinions. This interpretation is 
not given by any of the authors on 
the subject, but we are perfectly 
justified in inventing it; for it is in 
evident concordance with the ul- 
terior action of the kings of France, 
who, not content with a simple 
diminution of the right of aubaine, 
began, as soon as they got a chance, 
to suppress it altogether, so indi- 
cating how ashameil of it they were. 
It was under the influence of this 
sentiment (or of some other one) 
that they gradually made up their 
minds to grant exemptions to cer- 
tain foreign merchants. In 1461, 
for instance, Louis XI. released 
Dutch traders from the rights of 
aubaine and of wrecking; and in 
1552, Henry II. accorded the same 
a to the members of the 

anseatic League, and after them to 
all Scotch traffickers. Here the 
signs of a coming change of system 
grew distinct; here we see the 
State acting on the impression that 
perhaps, after all, it might be wise 
and profitable to utilise aliens for 
the public good, instead of stamp- 
ing on them with hatred and con- 
tempt, as a satisfaction to public 
pride. That impression had been 
slowly forcing itself into cireu- 
lation throughout Western Europe 
ever since the thirteenth century, 
concurrently with the development 
of trade and manufacture; but it 
did not become an adopted element 
of policy until about the sixteenth 
century, and even then was applied 
fitfully and capriciously, with in- 
tervals of reaction. The old habit 
of oppression was so strong, that 
when, as sometimes happened, the 
State suddenly wanted a sum of 
money, it seemed quite natural that 
foreigners should be called upon to 
provide a part of it. In 1587, for 
example, Henry Ill. forced all 
foreign residents to purchase “ let- 
ters of naturality,” which cost 
very dear; and later on, Louis 


XIV. made their descendants pay 
a second time for the confirma- 
tion of these letters. Still, not- 
withstanding these occasional ex- 
ceptions, the tendency to treat for- 
eigners more fairly had become 
so distinct in France in Henry 
IV.’s time, that the Government 
of the period tried to tempt Flem- 
ish weavers to come to Paris by 
releasing them beforehand from the 
right of aubaine, and even by grant- 
ing titles of nobility to their chiefs, 
Louis XIV. followed the same ex- 
ample when he naturalised as French- 
men all foreigners who engaged 
themselves for eight years either 
at the tapestry looms at Beauvais, 
or in the glass factories which he set 
up in 1663. The same advantages 
were conceded in 1667 to the work- 
men at the Gobelins; and in 1687 it 
was decreed that all strangers who 
had served for five years in the king’s 
war-ships should be considered to 
be French subjects. This puts us 
a long way from the aubaims and 
épaves of the beginning of the story ; 
and though there still remained a 
good deal to be done before foreign- 
ers would become equal to French 
subjects, yet all the more odious 
aspects of the case had disappeared. 

While this was growing up in- 
land, wrecking was pursued as an 
organised occupation on the coasts; 
it was another way of proving that 
strangers were simply outcasts made 
to be robbed and murdered. French- 
men, like all other Europeans, live 
in our day on the sea-shore, because 
the air suits their health, or because 
their doctor has ordered them to 
bathe, or because their children 
have a boat—which motives are as 
innocent as the jelly-fishes that lie 
helpless on the sand where the ebb- 
ing tide has left them; but their 
ancestors, like ours, adopted marine 
residences because they were the 
most lucrative they could find. 
Nothing was so easy or so profitable 
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as to pillage stranded vessels; their 
crews were usually too worn out to 
be able to defend themselves, so 
their goods were seized without the 
troublesome formality of a fight, and 
the seigneur and his men got un- 
laboriously rich. Indeed, if we may 
judge from the utter inutility of 
the vehement attempts which were 
made to put it down, wrecking 
must have been a singularly brilliant 
and tempting trade. Scarcely any 
business which now exists can 
be compared to it for facility of 
execution, absence of all risk, and 
immensity of profit: even Company 
promotion, though partaking of its 
nature, must be regarded as inferior 
to it—not morally, perhaps, but 
practically. And yet the local laws 
that were made against it were 
strong enough to put down any- 
thing. The Roles of Oleron, which 
are said to date from the twelfth 
century, and which virtually formed 
the maritime code of France for a 
hundred years (until the ‘ Consulate 
of the Sea’ was published), give us 
an idea of the nature of this legis- 
lation. They tell us that “ship- 
wrecked sailors are often attacked 
by men more savage, furious, and 
cruel than mad dogs, who slaughter 
those unhappy mariners in order to 
obtain possession of their money, 
clothes, and other property. The 
seigneur shall, in all such cases, 
execute justice by punishing them 
bodily and in other ways; he shall 
throw them into the sea until they 
are half drowned, and then he shall 
pull them out and stone them to 
death.” They go on to say, that if 
a seigneur encourages wrecking on 
his shores—which appears to have 
been a universal usage amongst 
seigneurs—“ he shall be arrested, 
his property seized and held, and 
he himself tied to a beam in the 
centre of his castle, which shall 
then be set on fire at the four cor- 
ners, so that he and the castle may 
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be burnt together; after which the 
ruins shall be cleared away, and the 
ground they stood on converted into 
a pig-market for ever.” _‘Finally, it 
is provided that if a pilot, to please 
his seigneur, runs a ship upon the 
rocks, he is to be excommunicated, 
and punished as a robber. 

But all these local measures, vig- 
orous as they. were, produced no 
real effect, and even the king him- 
self occasionally indicated to his 
subjects that they were to take no 
notice of them; a decree of Louis 
XL, for instance, officially includes 
wrecking amongst the rights which 
constituted his brother’s appanage. 
Gentle manners were reputed to 
have made an enormous progress 
when it was enacted, in certain dis- 
tricts, that instead of confiscating 
entire cargoes, it might be allowable 
in special cases to hand back one- 
third to the proprietors, the other 
two-thirds being divided between 
the seigneur and the shore-men, 
At last, however, in 1681, a royal 
ordinance, applicable to all France, 
placed wrecked ships and sailors 
under the protection of the sove- 
reign, and forbade all men to lay 
hands on them; but as it was nat- 
urally supposed that the ordinance 
would not always be obeyed, Article 
45 declares that those who exhibit 
false lights at night in order to at- 
tract vessels into danger shall be 
put to death, “and their bodies 
fastened to a post on the very spot 
where they showed the light.” 
From that date wrecking began to 
disappear in France. It is worth 
while to suggest that if similar 
legislation were applied now to 
prospectuses of new companies, 
those singularly “false lights” 
which have attracted so many of us 
into danger would probably disap- 
pear as well It would be a grati- 
fying spectacle to see the executed 
bodies of a few “promoters” fas- 
tened to posts in Cornhill and Lom- 
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bard Street—“ the very spot where 
they showed the light.” 
Simultaneously with the putting 
down of wrecking, the droit 
daubaine was still further limited 
in its action. It was suppressed at 
Lyons, Bordeaux, and Toulouse. 
The ports of Guyenne and of Pro- 
vence were exempted from it; but 
it continued to exist elsewhere, and 
it was stil] in full legal life when 
the revolution of ’89 commenced. 
Necker had shown, in 1783, that 
its sole real effect was to prevent 
foreigners from residing and spend- 
ing money in France, and that it 
was “more damaging to the nation 
which applied it than to the stranger 
whose fortune it usurped;” and 
Louis XVI. had acted partially on 
this advice, when, in 1787, he spe- 
cially exempted English subjects 
from the action of the law. But it 
was reserved to the Constituante to 
abolish it altogether. That Assem- 
bly opened “free France to all the 
nations of the earth, and invited 
them to enjoy the sacred and in- 
alienable rights of humanity,” and 
admitted “foreigners, though resi- 
dent outside the kingdom, to in- 
herit, in France, the property of 
their parents, even if the latter be 
French subjects.” These noble 
laws placed aliens on a footing of 
equality with citizens for the first 
time in history ; and though, when 
the Code Napoleon was drawn up, 
a backward step was taken, by re- 
stricting the abolition of the droit 
@aubaine to nations which acted 
with reciprocity, this ungenerous 
limitation did not last; and, to the 
honour of the Chamber, a special 
law was passed in 1819, by which 
all reservations and _ inequalities 
were finally removed. Since then, 
the civil position of a foreigner in 
France has been identical with that 
of a French citizen. With two ex- 
ceptions, he has the same rights as 
a native born; those two exceptions 


are, that he cannot vote at an elec- 
tion, and cannot serve in the army 
(excepting in the two foreiga 
legions in Algeria). 

A very pretty ode to France 
might be composed, in memory of 
the admirable example which she 
thus set us eighty years ago. That 
example was imitated sluggishly by 
other nations; but we English—we 
the professionals of freedom, we who 
are convinced that all other races 
are mere amateurs in its practice, 
we who regard liberty as an invention 
of our own, just as the Marquis de 
la Seigliére regarded perspiration as 
an invention of the working classes 
—we were the very last to follow it. 
It is hardly credible, but it is true, 
that it was not until four years ago 
that aliens could inherit property in 
England; and under the denomina- 
tion of “escheating” (the first syl- 
lable was superfluous), the right of 
aubaine, of course, formed part of 
the legislation of the United King- 
dom. If we sing a hymn of praise- 
giving in honour of the wisdom and 
generosity of the French, we ought 
to chant a dirge of sorrow over 
our own hesitating, selfish policy. 
Here is the story of it. 

The various earlier conquerors of 
our island took no measures against 
foreigners, probably becatse, be- 
ing foreigners, it seemed to them 
unpractical to legislate against 
themselves. But when the Nor- 
mans had got settled as final mas- 
ters of the soil, it was natural not 
only that they should desire to 
keep out other people, but that the 
ideas prevalent on the Continent 
should receive application by them, 
So the right of seizing for the 
Crown the properties of deceased 
strangers crept into general use ; 
and in Henry II.’s time the 
strongest measure which had ever 
been adopted anywhere against 
aliens became law in England— they 
were expelled the country. This 
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very thorough and complete pro- 
ceeding was brought about by the 
supposed necessity of getting rid of 
the crowd of bandits who had been 
attracted by King Stephen’s wars ; 
it is reputed to have been voted at 
a Parliament held at Wallingford. 
If so, that sub-capital of Berkshire 
was the birthplace of our Alien 
Laws. It is, however, difficult to 
imagine that Wallingford, as we 
know it now, could ever have seen 
any other assembly than a farmers’ 
ordinary, or have generated any 
other proclamation than an agricul- 
tural price-current ; we may con- 
sequently indulge the satisfying 
dream, that unless the place is 
changed like Troy or Carthage, 
this accusation is a calumny, and 
that Wallingford is as innocent as 
the young lady in an opera who 
was accused of stealing a silver 
spoon. In the young lady’s case, 
however, the spoon, as we all well 
know, was most happily detected 
in the nest of a dishonest magpie, 
which fortuitous discovery saved 
the young person from being hung, 
and permitted her to be married ; 
while in the case of Wallingford, 
no unravelling of the true culprit 
could produce any such results as 
those. And this grievous imputa- 
tion will go down to future ages 
side by side with the accompanying 
fact, that the reputation of the per- 
haps innocuous town has been thus 
blackened all for nothing; for a few 
years later Magna Charta quashed 
the expulsion law, reopened the 
gates of Britain, and authorised all 
sorts of strangers to buy and sell 
goods without molestation. 

But, notwithstanding the encour- 
agement thus held out once more to 
foreigners, their position had _be- 
eome so ingenjously abominable, 
that it is wonderful they could have 
lived under it. And yet, however 
strongly we may entertain this opin- 
' jon, it seems very probable that we 
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are acquainted with a part only of 
the tyrannies which they had to 
bear, that none but the larger cruel- 
ties have come down to us, and 
that the minor worries have been for- 
gotten. We know the former, be- 
cause the laws which put an end to 
them are in the statute-book; we do 
not know the latter, because they ebb- 
ed away of their own accord, with- 
outalaw. With rare exceptions, nei- 
ther of them originated in laws ; for 
it must be borne in mind that in Eng- 
land hostile practices against foreign- 
ers were consequences of gradual cus- 
tom far more than of distinct legis- 
lation, and that it is for this reason 
that official traces of them do not 
appear at the moment of their in- 
auguration, but only at the moment 
of their suppression. There were, 
however, enough of those practices 
in England to make existence curi- 
ously miserable for the people who 
were subjected to them. Not only 
were all the Continental rules in 
force, but certain local usages had 
been invented which surpassed all 
the despotisms of France. That 
aliens should be immediately put 
in prison if war broke out between 
England and their country was 
perhaps a natural regulation for the 
period; but that every alien should 
be made responsible for the acts 
and debts of every other alien, 
does seem to go beyond all that 
even pride, prejudice, and ignorance 
could be expected to invent. And 
yet it was so, A Dutch shoemaker 
at Southampton might suddenly 
discover that he had been hung, 
drawn, and quartered because a 
Spanish bookbinder in Northum- 
berland had robbed a church; a 
merchant who had just arrived from 
Denmark might be put in prison 
for the debts of an Italian sculptor 
of whose existence he was unaware. 
Never was the idea of joint respon- 
sibility carried so far as this; never 
have even modern shareholders been 
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exposed to such a liability, for in 
this case collective criminal culpa- 
bility was annexed to corporate 
pecuniary indebtedness. All this 
monstrous hardness began, however, 
to change in the fourteenth century. 
In 1325 it was prescribed that for- 
eigners should be tried by juries com- 
posed half-and-half of Englishmen 
and strangers; in 1353 they were 
relieved of all obligation for each 
other’s debts and acts, each of them 
became himself alone, and they 
were permitted to go away in the 
event of war. 

These facilities brought over a 
considerable number of woollen 
manufacturers from Flanders, and 
it is from their arrival that the 
establishment of the English cloth 
and flannel trade takes its date. 
But of course the people got wildly 
jealous of the new-comers, and of 
course they murdered them; and if 
the king had not happened to be 
more intelligent than his subjects— 
as kings always ought to be, but 
not always are—the Flemings 
would certainly have been exter- 
minated. The sovereign, however 
(it was Edward IIL.), appreciated the 
advantage of introducing new forms 
of industry into his dominions, and 
did all he could to protect the 
weavers, fullers, dyers, and other 
foreign artisans, against the stupid 
mob. But his efforts to multiply 
cloth factories in England, and to 
put an end to the previous habit 
of sending wool to Flanders to be 
spun and woven, 
effect, although he went to the ex- 
treme length of prohibiting the 
importation of foreign cloth and 
the exportation of British fleeces. 
This last order was soon repealed ; 
and, indeed, in the then temper of 
the people, it was not to be ex- 
pected that any measures favour- 
able to resident aliens would re- 
main long in force, especially as 
the great towns and the privileged 
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corporations joined all their eftorts 
to obtain the immediate suppres- 
sion of all such measures. The 
organised opposition thus brought 
to bear was so persistent and so 
fierce, that though the Govern- 
ment steadily refused to expel 
foreigners again, it gave a half 
satisfaction to their enemies by 
forbidding aliens to take their 
profits out of England without the 
king’s permission. 

And yet, while this struggle was 
going on, while escheating was in. 
full vigour, while every hand was 
raised against foreign residents, 
certain of them continued to be © 
allowed, by one of those contra- 
dictions which so frequently occur 
in half-civilised societies, to own 
lands and houses by feudal tenure. 
And this exception was permitted 
in the face of the ancient theory 
which was so jealously enforced in 
England, and which formed the 
essential basis of our alien laws, 
that, as all lands were held, directly 
or indirectly, from the sovereign, 
no foreigner could hold them with- 
out acknowledging allegiance to 
that sovereign, a process altogether 
inconceivable, because he was al- 
ready the subject of another sove- 
reign. It was impossible; but it was. 
We have heard, with wonder, of 
three-beaked ducks, and of Swiss 
admirais, and of atmospheric cray- 
fish ; but this historic fact is almost 
more astounding than any of those 
eccentricities of nature. 

So things crawled on, in a stum- 
bling way, amidst conflicting laws, 
and bitter hates, and inexplicable 
exemptions, and all manner of con- 
tradictions. There was a want of 
unity and of straight-going about 
the whole affair, which leads us to 
suspect that our famous Brit- 
ish steadiness and our similarly 
famous British honesty were not 
then invented. Another change (it 
was the twentieth or thirtieth) took 
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place when Richard III. was king: 
oreign workmen, especially Italians, 
had then become so numerous in 
England, that it was once more con- 
sidered necessary to shield the na- 
tives from the dangerous conse- 
quences of their presence. With 
that object, in 1483 an edict was 
put forth ordering that aliens should 
no longer work at any manual trade ; 
that they should sell their goods 
in gross, and not by retail; that 
they should employ the product in 
purchasing English merchandise ; 
that they should be allowed eight 
months for selling, from the date of 
their arrival, and that they might 
carry away what remained unsold 
at the expiration of that period; 
that they should not deal in wool 
or woollen cloth; and that they 
should take no servants but the 
king’s subjects. Books, however, 
by exception, were allowed to be 
sold by retail. Enactments such as 


these suggest to us that our an- 


cestors must have been desperately 
afraid of foreigners. Neither pride, 
nor cruelty, nor prejudice, are suf- 
ficient to explain such legislation ; 
it must have been a fruit of fear 
of competition. But as this mean 
interpretation has the disadvantage 
of placing all these selfish laws out- 
side the limits of the general subject 
which we are pursuing here, it is 
necessary to repeat what has been 
already said, that though the vanity 
of nations was manifestly the main 
cause of the old enmity to foreigners, 
the sentiment of pocket interest had 
a large share in it as well. Still, 
whatever be the influence which 
pocket interests are occasionally 
able to exercise, that influence can- 
not long hold its own against pub- 
lic necessities. This seems to have 
been almost as true four centuries 
ago as it is to-day, for not only was 
Richard’s law soon afterwards re- 
pealed, but, in 1542, the state of 
opinion; had become so changed 
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that it was possible to pass the 
first law which allowed foreign- 
ers to become “ denizens,” —that 
is, to acquire a half naturalisa- 
tion which permitted them to buy 
and to hold property, but not to 
succeed to it ; the Crown held too 
fast to its escheating to permit that. 
And in 1558, when Elizabeth be- 
came queen, something very won- 
derful occurred—a foreigner was, 
for the first time, naturalised com- 
pletely as an Englishman by Act of 
Parliament. This was a tremen- 
dous stride ahead; and, at the 
same time, immigrants began to 
stream in abundantly from the 
Low Countries, in the hope of 
finding gentler treatment on the 
British shores than the Duke of 
Alva extended to them at home. 
The Government very wisely shut 
its eyes to this influx of useful 
hands, and allowed the proscrip- 
tions against foreigners to remain 
somewhat in abeyance; but this 
once more roused the old local hate, 
and, in the next reign, the Corpora- 
tion of London made itself the 
spokesman of the injured British 
cause, and put in such hot com- 
plaints that James I. imposed 
fresh disabilities on strangers. And 
at the same moment, as if to prove 
how difficult it was for any one 
to attain to the dignity of English- 
men, the Scotch remained aliens 
on the union of the two countries; 
it was only children born in Scotland 
after the union was effected who ac- 
quired the rank of British subjects. 

The Reformation naturally intro- 
duced a new class of sentiments 
into the alien Jaws; they became 
a vehicle of hostility to Popery. Re- 
ligious animosity added itself to the 
two pre-existing motives of national 
conceit and trade monopoly ; and it 
may easily be imagined that this 
third element of action did not tend to 
make the laws more liberal. _ Its first 
effect, was, that the faculty of being 
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naturalised as Englishmen was lim- 
ited to Protestants; and it was pro- 
vided by a subsequent enactment, 
that if any person who had been 
naturalised should afterwards be- 
come a Catholic, he should by that 
act forfeit his naturalisation, and be- 
come an alien again. The condition 
of receiving the Sacrament asa pre- 
liminary to the introduction of a 
Naturalisation Bill into Parliament 
was imposed at the same time. 
Shortly afterwards it was considered 
that “the increase of people was a 
means of advancing the wealth and 
strength of a nation, and that many 
strangers of the Protestant or Re- 
formed religion, out of a due consi- 
deration of the happy constitution 
of the government of this realm, 
would be induced to transport them- 
selves and their estates into this 
kingdom, if they might be made 
partakers of the advantages and pri- 
vileges which the natural-born sub- 


jects did enjoy ;” and consequently, 
in 1708, the first general Naturali- 
sation Act was passed, allowing 
foreigners to become English sub- 
jects simply by taking certain pre- 
scribed oaths, without a special Act 


of Parliament in each case. Three 
years afterwards, however, with the 
capriciousness which is one of the 
distinguishing marks of our legisla- 
tion on the subject, this Act was re- 
pealed as being far too generous and 
easy. Froin that date no more 
changes of importance were effected, 
until, on the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, England pro- 
ceeded to get frightened at the rush 
of refugees, and Acts were passed 
enabling the Government to expel 
foreigners whenever it thought fit 
to do so. And while all these 
obstacles not only to naturalisa- 
tion, but even to mere residence, 
were thus imposed, all the old 
disabilities were steadily main- 
tained ; aliens remained unable 
to possess real property, and still 
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more unable to inherit or bequeath 
it. The same rules applied to cer- 
tain sorts of personal property; no 
alien could take a house on lease, or 
hold any office, however small. So 
matters remained till Queen Victo- 
ria came; for though slight modifi- 
cations were introduced in 1825 and 
1826, they effected no real change, 
the only one of them which pre- 
sented any interest being the sup- 
pression of the law obliging every 
candidate for naturalisation to re- 
ceive the Sacrament as evidence of 
his Protestantism. 

At last, in 1843, it became clear 
to everybody that all this was a dis- 
grace to England, and a Committee 
of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to examine into the state of 
the alien laws as a whole. The 
report of that Committee tells the 
story very moderately, but it ex- 
poses frankly most of the abomina- 
tions of the situation. After enu- 
merating the various prohibitions to 
which foreigners were subjected ; 
after stating that those prohibitions 
were probably “ more numerous 
than those imposed on the same 
class of persons in other European 
countries ;” after quoting Mr. Hal- 
lam’s opinion, that “no other coun- 
try has adopted such sweeping dis- 

ualifications,”—the report observes 
that the immigration of skilled for- 
eigners into any country must be 
attended with reciprocal advantages, 
alludes to the various trades which 
have been introduced by aliens into 
England, and concludes by propos- 
ing to remove many of the disabil- 
ities, and to render naturalisation 
easy. These recommendations were 
adopted: in 1844 a bill was passed 
authorising naturalisation in a simple 
form; permitting aliens, for the first 
time, to lease lands and houses for 
twenty-one years, and to hold eve 
kind of property. And yet, though 
it might have been sapposed that, 
thirty years ago, when reform of all 
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kinds was a mania, statesmen would 
have been disposed to grant that 
most just of all reforms, the repeal 
of the prohibition to inherit, the 
repeal was not then conceded. It 
was only in 1870 that the bill now 
in force was voted, that all previ- 
ous Acts were repealed, that the last 
disability was removed, and that 
foreigners were authorised to inherit 
and bequeath, like British subjects, 
and to enjoy, when naturalised, 
all political and other privileges, 
liberties, and powers. At the same 
time, very logically, the right of 
aliens to be tried by mixed juries 
was annulled. 

Amidst all these Acts of Parlia- 
ment, a non-legal eye is unable to 
discover what has been the fate of 
“escheating,” and whether it is 
still, under any circumstances, the 
law of England. It has ceased to 


be law in every other land in Eu- 
rope; even in Turkey the right of 


aubaine has disappeared; but we 
hold so conservatively to ancient 
practices, that, even if we no longer 
use it, we perhaps preserve it 
in the museum of unenforced but 
unrepealed absurdities which help 
to compose the total of our code. 
But whether we have retained 
the droit d’aubaine or not, at all 
events we kept entire, until 1844, 
the feudal principle of suzerainty 
in our attitude towards foreigners. 
While every other country gave it 
up, we alone—we the champions of 
fair play —persisted in asserting that, 
as no one can be the subject of two 
sovereigns at. once, therefore no 
alien could hold land in England. 
The old law declared that such 
was and ought to be the case, and 
the nation accepted the proposition 
from obedience and habit, especi- 
ally as it suited itself exactly to 
British prejudices; but, now that 
the law has ceased to be, now that 
we can talk of it disrespectfully 
without fear of being conveyed to 
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Tyburn or the Tower, we can won- 
der safely at the utter want of gen- 
erosity and common-sense which 
our more recent ancestors exhibited 
in the matter. That the owning of 
real property should have consti- 
tuted, in itself, an act of declared 
allegiance to the Crown, was very 
natural in the time of tournaments 
and seigneuries; but that the sup- 
osed connection between the two 
ideas should have survived the age 
of chivalry is a fact which it is dif- 
ficult to comprehend. What was 
the cause which led us to go on 
maintaining steadily a theory which 
was dying out all round us? Was it 
vanity, or interest, or stupidity; or 
was it that peculiarly British no- 
tion, “respectability”? We may 
suspect that it was a mixture of all 
these reasons, and that the last was 
the most powerful of them all; but 
as no history of “respectability” 
has yet been written, we cannot 
determine the exact proportion of 
the pressure which it exercised on 
the maintenance of our ill-temper- 
ed jurisprudence towards aliens. 
Indeed we possess such insufficient 
data as to the origin and growth of 
“respectability,” that we cannot de- 
cide, authoritatively, at what period 
it first began to sprout, or how it 
managed to acquire its present vast 
proportions, or what has been its 
degree of influence on the educa- 
tion and the destiny of the 
English race. That “ respectabil- 
ity,” as understood and practised 
in the British Isles, is mainly 
a product of the Reformation, is, 
however, manifest to all observers 
who have studied its idosyncra- 
sies; that much, at all events, we 
may take for certain; for there is 
nowhere an example of a foreign 
Catholic trying to make himself “ re- 
spectable,” according to our model. 
But Protestantism alone could not 
have formed it; if it had, all Pro- 
testant races would show as much 
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of it as ourselves; which is in no 
way the case, the thing being ex- 
clusively of British manufacture, 
and not being susceptible of expor- 
tation. Ac cording to probability, it 
was by the action “of the Reformed 
religion on certain tendencies of our 
English temperament that this 
strange quotient was worked into 
existence, and that it has been so 
vigorously maintained. Jt needed, 
seemingly, the association and the 
mutual reaction of two special causes 
for its creation ; and as those two 
causes met in full strength in Eng- 
land, they have gradually devel- 
oped their hybrid offspring until it 
has become one of the salient feat- 
ures of our character. And yet it 
cannot be seriously pretended that 
it has much truth or reason in its 


composition; in three-quarters of 
its shapes it is a more or less con- 
scientious sham; it consists essen- 
tially in fear of other people, in 


blind acceptance of opinion, in 
trembling subservience to usages 
and custom, in the steadfast main- 
tenance of prejudice as an element 
of national duty. These being its 
components, we may presume that 
it has necessarily and largely stimu- 
lated our ill-will towards foreigners, 
and even that it has energetically 
aided to hold together the lower 
and coarser elements of our national 
pride. Whether it has contributed 
to our strength and our prosperity 
is too unpleasant a question to dis- 
cuss; it would be lamentable to 
imagine that we can have possibly 
derived any kind of good from an 

“organised hypocrisy. 

If, however, for this and other 
reasons, we went on hating foreign- 
ers at home, we soon became awake 
to the desirableness of protecting 
our own citizens against foreigners 
abroad. We felt that what was 
amply good enough for aliens in 
England, was utterly unfit for Eng- 
lish subjects when they, in their 
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turn, became aliens in other coun- 
tries. So we set to work to obtain, . 
by treaty, as many advantages as 
we could get our neighbours to con 
cede; and though we talked a good 
deal about reciprocity in our nego- 
tiations, we neither did nor could 
reciprocate in the more important 
questions. How, for instance, could 
we offer an equivalent for the sup- 
pression of the droit d’aubaine else- 
where, while we refused to allow 
foreigners to possess in England the 
very sort of property to which the 
droit d’aubaine would most neces- 
sarily apply? On one point only 
did we get, in a sort of a way, 
ahead of other nations; we were far 
away the first to set up the prin- 
ciple of political asylum, to offer 
our territory as a hiding-place for 
refugees from other countries, and 
to send out a general invitation to 
the universe to be pleased to regard 
Great Britain as a sanctuary for the 
exiled. In doing this, we mixed 
up hospitality with churlishness, 
liberality with intolerance, freedom 
with prohibition ; we received, with- 
out control, every visitor who came 
to us, but we refused to recognise 
any of those visitors as our equals. 
And in this jumble of generosity 
and selfishness, we omitted ‘to ob- 
serve either the utter contradiction 
which existed between the two ele- 
ments of our system, or the unfair- 
ness which attended its application. 
Even now that the selfish side of 
it has disappeared, now that it has 
all become good-fellowship and 
equality of rights, we continue— 
most of us, at least—to confidently 
believe that, even if it used to be 
very wrong, it was all done for the 
greater glory of the Union-jack, 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and trial 
by jury, and that, consequently, we 
need not be very violently ashamed 
of it. 

Opinions such as these make up 
a good part of what we understand 
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by patriotism. That large-named 
notion is not composed exclusively 
of large ingredients; on the contrary, 
few of the nobler sentiments con- 
tain a heavier mixture of littleness 
and injustice: bigotry, prejudice 
and habit, enter copiously into its 
composition; and it is those un- 
worthy elements which so frequently 
divert it from its higher uses. Such 
has been the case in our attitude 
towards aliens. Under the idea that 
we were protecting the honour and 
the safety of the State—that we 
were acting in the name of the pride 
of Britain—we have gone on apply- 
ing to foreigners the ungencrous lit- 
tlenesses which everywhere under- 
lie the love of country, but which, 
notwithstanding the universality of 
their existence, had ceased to be so 
used elsewhere. Other nations 


found out, long before us, that ostra- 
cism does not constitute superiority ; 


if it did, States would only have 
to decline all mutual relations in 
order to thereby exeel each other. 
Luckily we have recognised at last 
that our system was a false one; and 
if we frankly acknowledge that it 
was so, we shall make the only 
atonement in our power for our long 
persistence in it. 

Alien laws, by their very nature, 
have always been purely local in 
their object and their action, and 
have, at no time, expressed any- 
thing but the ideas proper to each 
race as to the quantity and shape 
of the enmity which it ought to 
show to foreigners. But while 
there was, consequently, no accord- 
ance between nations on particulars 
of form, the starting point and the 
object were everywhere the same: 
all communities agreed absolutely 
on the principle; all were of one 
mind, in former days, as to the in- 
djspensable necessity of ill-treating 
strangers somehow; the sole differ- 
ence between them was as to the 
way of doing it. We have shown 
what that way was in France and 
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England; we have seen that each 
of the two countries had its special 
practices: and so it was in every 
other land. There were, in fact, 
almost as many variations of usage 
and legislation as there were States 
in Europe. And yet, notwith- 
standing the multiplicity and even 
the contradiction of the details, it 
is not impossible to make a whole 
of the conflicting elements of the 
subject, and to regard that whole 
as having been the common work 
of the entire world. The question 
provoked everywhere the same feel- 
ing; there was unanimity about it; 
and as we have now got a tolerable 
idea of its action in each country 
individually, we may usefully con- 
sider it for a moment in its agglo- 
merated shape. In its partial as- 
pects we have found it extremely 
ugly; but, when we group the 
items into one total, we find that . 
the mass looks less odious than its 
elements did. The difference is not 
quite so marked as between cream- 
laid note-paper and dirty rags, but 
it is quite sufficient to enable us to 
discern it clearly. Limited to the 
separate doings of each State, hos- 
tility to aliens was one of the forms 
in which nations manifested, self- 
ishly and brutally, towards each 
other the power which each of them 
attributed to itself, and the pride 
which resulted from that sentiment 
of power; the contemptuous cruelty 
so exhibited was simply interna- 
tional vanity in action. But when 
we look at it as a universal opera- 
tion, we see it in another character ; 
in that perspective it becomes almost 
reasonable and defensible, and sup- 
plies us with a fresh example of the 
oft-recurring fact, that in politics as 
in nature, the whole is capable of 
producing a very different result 
from that presented by each of its 
parts when isolated. We can drink 
water, but not the oxygen and 
hydrogen that make it; the com- 
ponent parts of gunpowder will not 
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explode alone; single sounds do 
not make music: and so it has 
been in this case,—the whole pos- 
sesses qualities and merits which 
cannot be claimed for any of its 
details. 

The considerations which prove 
this are that, as self-defence is the 
essential basis of the foreign policy 
of all states, as maintenance of their 
nation’s influence and protection of 
its material interests are the natural 
and legitimate objects of all Govern- 
ments, no step is more justifiable, 
in principle, than the adoption to- 
wards foreigners of such an attitude 
as may seem to the State or Govern- 
ment to best conduce to those ends. 
Whether the attitude is wise and 
prudent, whether it really does con- 
duce to the ends desired, is a very 
different question, the pursuit of 
which would lead us back again to 
details. We are looking now at 
theory, not practice ; and from that 
point of view alien laws become 
simply a perfectly fair and reason- 
able manifestation of independence. 
Just as every power has the right to 
choose its constitution and its laws, 
so, for the same reasons, it has a 
right to choose the forim of its rela- 
tions not only with other powers, 
but with the individual subjects of 
thosé powers; and in this way we 
arrive, by what seems to be perfect 
logic, at the conclusion that it may 
be ‘right in principle to do what is 
wrong in practice. This, however, 
is/a tangle into which it would be 
rash to plunge ; at the best, our ideas 
of State morality would get confused 
ip it, and we might perhaps lose our 

yay so completely in a labyrinth of 
sophisms that we should not reach 
the end of this article in safety: 
indeed it is only as a concession to 
@ncient prejudices that it is worth 
while to admit at all that alien laws 
could have ever been, theoretically, 
justifiable. The present generation 

as suppressed them, and has there- 
by indicated that it thinks them 


useless if not unjust: but the present 
generation has so much tenderness 
for its predecessors, that it likes to 
discover arguments by which the 
errors of those predecessors can be 
excused. That is why, after proving 
that our ancestors were all wrong, 
we are now endeavouring to show 
that they were all right; in that 
way both fact and fiction will be 
represented in the story, liberty of 
opinion will be absolutely respected, 
and everybody will be free to follow 
his own belief. 

And yet, as a good many of us 
indolently like to find opinions 
ready made for our use, without the 
labour of forming them for ourselves, 
and as the absence of a definite con- 
clusion might therefore worry hesi- 
tating minds, it may perhaps be 
nobler, after all, not to leave the 
question open, but to accept the 
responsibility of giving judgment 
on it. We have to decide between 
theory and practice: if we think 
that theory is the more venerable of 
the two, then, evidently, we shall 
proclaim that our forefathers did 
well to slaughter visitors, and pil- 
lage wrecks, and generally rob stran- 
gers; if, on the other hand, we 
think practice the more important, 
then, as evidently, we shall insist 
that those forefathers were brutes, 
and that we are delighted to have 
left off imitating them. Which 
way shall we go? Shall we vote 
for realities or for ideas? The an- 
swer, doubtless, would be made in 
the same words by nearly every 
Englishman—the cry would be, 
“Realities, not ideas.” We are 
practical, at least we say so; in this 
case, therefore, as in others, it is 
probable that the greatest number 
will be satisfied by our declaring 
that fact is preferable to fiction, and 
that we, consequently, condemn our 
ancestors. And now that this de- 
termination is arrived at, we may 
observe that it is infinitely more 
easy to support by argument than 
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the opposite sclution would have 
been; for it is all nonsense to 
talk of “rights of sovereignty,” 
and to base on them the assertion 
that Governments are justified in 
doing anything they like. The 
truth is that, in the long run, 
Governments can only do what 
“pays,” which means that no policy 
will last unless it be fair, honest, 
and productive; all other systems 
are upset by time, just as alien laws 
have been turned out at last. It 
must be owned, however, that the 
world was a desperately long time 
about it; and that we English, in 
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particular, dawdled over it shame- 
fully. 

The moral of the tale is that it is 
vastly pleasanter to be alive now 
than it used to be. This fact is de- 
cidedly agreeable, but it does not 
prevent our hoping, for our chil- 
dren’s sake, that, things will con- 
tinue to improve. Ifso, other coun- 
tries will perhaps become, some day, 
so irresistibly attractive to us all, 
that nobody will be able to remain 
a citizen of any land, and that na- 
tionalities will consequently be sup- 
pressed. If so, there will be no 
more war, 
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Tue organisation of the adminis- 

trative departments of the army is 
a subject on which, as on all others, 
there are a vast number of opinions 
more or less at variance with each 
other. 
. The diversity of opinion arises 
chiefly from the subject being con- 
templated under different influences 
and from different points of view. 

In order to appreciate correctly 
the value of the opinions expressed, 
it appears to me necessary to analyse 
some of the causes or influences 
which have led to their conception. 

The influence which has led to 
the strongest antagonism of opinion 
on this subject is the struggle for 
supremacy in the government of the 
army between the military and civil 
authorities connected with it. 

For the last forty years the 
struggle has gradually, and at times 
almost imperceptibly, been creeping 
- on, which has at length placed the 
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government of the army more im- 
mediately under the control of the 
House of Commons, with the Seec- 
retary of State for War, a civilian, 
at its head, and a numerous retinue 
of civil clerks of great influence and 
power around him. 

I do not undertake to say whether 
this is right or wrong, but we are 
only uselessly beating the wind if 
we argue on the subject of control 
without first acknowledging the fact, 
and looking our real difficulty in the 
face. i 

The next cause of diversity ,in 
opinion arises from the different 
sources whence military men who 
write and speak on the control queg- 
tion have derived the information 
which has caused them to forjn 
their opinions. 

These influences or points of view 
must be well considered in weighing 
the value of each opinion. 

It is searcely possible for a civil- 
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ian fully to understand the system 
of carrying out strategical operations 
before an enemy; and without that 
knowledge, however clever he may 
be on other subjects, he cannot form 
a correct idea of the laws which 
should regulate the different depart- 
ments which constitute the vast and 
intricate machinery of an army 
placed under the command of a 
general in the field. 

The most elaborate and forcible 
arguments set forth by military 
men in time of peace emanate fre- 
quently from men extremely clever, 
remarkably scientific, and unanswer- 
able in theory, but often entirely 
deficient in practical knowledge and 
experience; whereas the practical 
soldier of great experience may lack 
the ability of advocating his opinions 
by powerful writing and speaking. 

Having had some experience in 
the field on active service, as well 
as in our peace manceuvres, and 


having spent many years in con- 
5 e d 


stant contact with British soldiers, 
I think the opinion I have formed 
of the present organisation of the 
control department may be of 
some use; and should it not point 
out the “ fairway channel,” it may 
at any rate warn our pilots of the 
rocks ahead. 

In our present system, large de- 
partments have been created in the 
War Office, principally under the 
superintendence of civilians who 
have been placed in high positions, 
with high pay, which they naturally 
will be Joath to relinquish. In 
order that their hold upon the army 
may be more complete, controllers 
have been placed at every station, 
who communicate constantly and 
directly with them. These control- 
lers have been made independent 
staff- officers; they communicate 
only with their general officers, and 
take their authorities and instruc- 
tions direct from him in person. 
They have also been placed in direct 
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communication with officers and 
soldiers, and have been intrusted 
with the greater portion of the 
duties formerly in the hands of -the 
quartermaster-general, the remain- 
der of whose duties have been thrust 
upon the general officer—little more 
than the name of the office remain-’ 
ing. 

In time of peace the great defects 
of this system may show themselves 
only in the shape of friction and 
occasional complaint; but in the 
event of war, the whole fabric must 
inevitably fall. 

The operations of war may be 
divided under two heads, 

First, The strategical and tacti- 
cal movements of an army, by which 
the objects of a war are to be at- 
tained. 

Second, The administrative du- 
ties, whereby the troops are clothed, 
fed, and supplied with munitions of 
war. 

All the plans of operations in- 
cluded under the first head can 
alone be considered, formed, and 
earried out by military men. In 
the more delicate details of such 
plans, a general can scarcely allow 
his right hand to know what his 
left hand is doing: it would be un- 
necessary and unsafe for him to in- 
trust the secrets connected with 
them to a man unacquainted with 
military science, who could not ap- 
preciate their value. 

On the other hand, a civil officer 
intrusted with the charge of the 
administrative departments of an 
army, could never find time to be 
constantly at the elbow of his gene- 
ral while he was studying and pre- 
paring the details of his military 
plans. 

As the strategical and tactical 
operations included under the first 
head must be left exclusively under 
the direction of military -or combat- 
ant officers, so must the duties in- 
cluded under the second be dealt. 
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with by officers especially appointed 
and educated for those branches. 

As a military staff-officer has ac- 
cess to his general at all times, to 
refer to him on matters relating to 
strategical or tactical movements, so 
do I consider the head of an ad- 
ministrative department should have 
free access to him to speak on sub- 
jects relating to his own branch of 
duty. 

So far the distinction between 
the duties included under the two 
heads is clear and simple; and were 
it possible te keep them separate, 
no difficulties would arise, and the 
heads of administrative departments 
might be considered independent ; 
but unfortunately this is not pos- 
sible—the system breaks down on 
the very threshold. 

The duties of the military and 
administrative departments are so 
closely interwoven that the one 
cannot be separated from the other. 
The very moment a camp is formed 
or a force is assembled, they come 
into collision; and the latter must, 
at every turn, be dependent on and 
subservient to the former. The 
positions of the camps—the spots 
on which provisions, forage, and 
stores are to be placed—the amount 
of provisions or transport that can 
be derived from the country round 
—the very spot on which the con- 
troller himself is to be placed—must 
all be decided by military staff-ofli- 
cers, with reference to strategical 
views and purposes. 

It must be remembered that dur- 
ing a campaign the reconnaissance 
of country and the duties of the 
intelligence department must be 
earried out by military staff-officers 
thoroughly instructed in military 
science. These duties cannot be 
performed by the control depart- 
ment, which has no officers trained 
or qualified for the work. ° 

Consequently, the roads by which 
the columns of baggage, provisions, 
and stores are to travel, and the 
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hours at which they are to start, 
and many other details affecting 
them, must be arranged by military 
staff-officers with reference to the 
movements of the troops; and, even 
when arranged, they are subject to 
alteration, owing to occurrences 
which may happen in time of war, 
A sudden attack may choke up a 
road; a bridge may be destroyed at 
the last moment; a swampy road 
may become impassable; or a thou- 
sand other incidents may occur to 
cause delay, any of which tay 
render a change of arrangement in 
the movements of both troops and 
columns of waggons necessary. 

These changes must be made on 
the spot by military staff-officers, 
and must frequently be made with- 
out reference to the general com- 
manding. If a control officer was 
to attempt to change such arrange- 
ments without reference to military 
authority, he might obstruct the 
advance of reserves moving to sup- 
port an attack, or interfere in some 
other way with the movements of 
the troops, and cause a_ serious 
disaster. 

Nor is it in front of an army 
alone that it is necessary that all 
movements, whether of troops or of 
columns of waggons, should be sub- 
ject to military arrangement, but 
also in rear. 

The task of keeping open and 
protecting the communications of 
an army is always a matter of vital 
importance, and is frequently at- 
tended with difficulty and danger, 
which can only be dealt with by a 
military officer of experience on the 
spot; and in such a éase it would 
be impossible to make reference to 
the general commanding at every 
step, and wait for his instructions, 
to be filtered through his controller 
till they dribbled down to the com- 
missary in charge of the transport. 
The very idea is simply ludicrous. 

These are merely possible inci- 
dents taken at random, but similar 
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cases must arise continually on ser- 
vice, whether an army is advancing, 
retiring, or stationary; and in all 
cases the arrangements made to 
meet them must have reference 
to strategical and tactical considera- 
tions. 

The object of a campaign is mili- 
tary, and all other considerations 
must be made subservient to that 
first consideration. We do not 
fight the enemy in order that we 
may be able to feed and clothe our 
troops, but we feed and clothe our 
troops in order that they may be 
able to fight the enemy. 

The head of an administrative 
department of the army cannot be 
independent of the military staff, 
nor can he be a staff-officer in the 
same sense as the head of a military 
department; he must be depart- 
mental, and dependent on_ those 
who have the direction of the stra- 
tegic and tactical movements of the 
army, which must necessarily be of 
the first importance in war. 

To suppose that a general officer 
can give his instructions to the 
heads of his military and adminis- 
trative departments, to be carried 
out independently, as it were, in two 
parallel lines, and that the military 
officers, who are frequently forced 
to use discretionary power according 
to the operations of the enemy, are 
never to interfere with the move- 
ments of the administrative branches 
except through the general, is ab- 
surd. 

Moreover, a civil officer unac- 
quainted with military science would 
require different and more detailed 
orders than the head of a military 
department; and the valuable time 
of a general would be uselessly taken 
up in explaining details which an 
officer of the quartermaster-general’s 
department could explain equally 
well. 

This is not a mere matter of per- 
sonal or class fecling—a question 
whether it is or is not beneath the 


dignity of the head of an adminis- 
trative branch of the army to take 
orders or instructions from a staff- 
officer—but it is a vital question, 
which affects the practical working 
of the machinery of an army. 

I consider that, with regard to 
such general departmental questions 
as the following, the controller 
should receive his instructions from 
the general commanding in person, 
without the intervention of any 
staff-oflicer. 

1. The probable duration of a 
campaign. 

2. The probable nature of a cam- 
paign. 

3. The probable amount of pro- 
visions and stores that would be 
required from home. 

4. The source whence transport 
animals are to be procured, and the 
means of getting them to the scene 
of action. 

5. Matters relating to the receipt 
and payment of money. 

6. The positions of the main 
depots of provisions and stores. 

Also, in the interior management 
of his department he should be in- 
dependent; but in all cases where 
the operations of the army are in 
any way concerned, he and his de- 
partment must act departmentally, 
and be dependent on, and subser- 
vient to, the main objects of the 
war, which are to be effected by 
strategic and tactical movements 
under the direction of military 
officers. 

In the foregoing pages I have 
alluded only to an army in the field. 
In time of peace, the present system 
of making the controller an inde- 
pendent. staff-officer leads only to 
a little discontent and friction, and 
to an occasional blunder; it has 
to outward appearance no very seri- 
ous influence over the army. But 
ought we not, in time of peace, to 
devise a system which will work in 
time of war? Let us not slumber 
in our false security, nor be deceived 
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by the superficial arguments of those 
who seek only the aggrandisement 
of their class, little knowing the 
mischief they are preparing for their 
country in the event of war. When 
the tocsin sounds, it is too late to 
reform. 

Where is the use of our peace 
maneeuvres, our studies, our exer- 
cises, if our organisation is false, 
our system unstable, and doomed 
to fall before the crucial test of prac- 
tice, when jealousy and strife for 
power must yield to the stern neces- 
sities of war ? 


I will now pass to the organisa- 
tion of the vast administrative de- 
partment styled “ Conrrot.” 

It appears to me that in the 
great anxiety to diminish the num- 
ber of departments, more have been 
brought together than any one hu- 
man mind can master; and I do not 
think it possible that any controller 
could properly supervise them all, 
nor give his general correct and de- 
tailed information respecting the 
numerous matters that are now plac- 
ed under his direction. He would 
be forced to send for the commissa- 
ries in charge of each particular sec- 
tion to furnish the information re- 
quired: this is virtually disruption, 
and a return to the old departments 
under a new title. 

I think that all warlike stores, in 
cluding arms, ammunition, siege- 
train stores, &c., &c., should be 
placed in a separate department. 

I have heard it proposed also to 
place camp-equipments, as formerly, 
in the same department, and leave 
transport and supply alone in the 
control. I think the advantage of 
this arrangement is doubtful, as 
camp-equipment takes the place of 
barracks, is connected with the per- 
sonal comfort of the soldier, and is 
of a very different nature from war- 
like stores. 

Having made the administrative 
branch of the army “ department- 
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al,” in all cases where it comes in 
contact with military considera- 
tions, and separated the warlike 
stores from the present unwieldy 
mass, the next great question to 
solve is the arrangement of the 
transport department—and various 
are. the opinions on this subject. 
It is, in fact, fraught with great dif- 
ficulties. 

If, on the one side, it was made 
an independent military corps, it 
would require a fresh set of inter- 
nal departments to furnish it with 
horses, waggons, forage, &c.; or it 
would be obliged to depend on the 
control department to do these ser- 
vices for it. There is, moreover, 
great danger of their becoming too 
much like cavalry, and of difficul- 
ties and friction arising in the per- 
formance of their duties connected 
with the control and store depart- 
ments, 

On the other hand, officers of 
the control department are not 
much versed in matters of discip- 
line, and their other duties do not 
adapt them for the command of 
men. 

Taking all things into considera- 
tion, I am inclined to think that, as 
the control department must be 
responsible for the supplies of the 
army, and that the main object of 
the transport corps is to convey 
these supplies and control stores, 
it should not be separated from 
that department, but be considered 
part and parcel of it. I consider 
that officers should be especially 
appointed from the army, and 
trained for that corps, and not 
be transferable to other branches 
of the control; and that the officer 
at the head of the transport corps 
should be responsible for the dis- 
cipline of his corps; but I do not 
think it would be advisable to 
make him independent of the con- 
troller, I am aware that there is 
a little difficulty in this arrange- 
ment, but I do not think it is 
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insurmountable ; any other system 
would endanger the efficiency of 
the supply branches, for whom tlie 
transport corps is principally in- 
tended to work. 

The next consideration is whether 
the same transport corps in time of 
war should work for both the con- 
trol and warlike-store departments, 
or that each department should 
have its own transport separately. 
I am of opinion that the transport 
of the two corps should be separate. 

It may be said that this would 
be increasing departments, but I 
do not think any inconvenience 
would arise from the arrangement. 
The transport would be part of the 
organisation of the store branch, as 
the horses are of a battery of 
artillery, a troop of the engineer 
train, or a cavalry regiment. Horses 
might always be transferred at any 
moment from one department to 
another, according to the require- 
ments of the war. 

‘There is one other alteration that 
I should like to see introduced as a 
regular part of the system of the 
army, and that is, regimental trans- 
port. I think that every corps 
should transport its own baggage 
independently, having its own 
drivers, horses, waggons, &c. The 
system need not be fully developed 
in time of peace, but a nucleus of 
the transport should exist for the 
sake of practice, and the training 
of drivers in every regiment. 

The horses for the regimental 
transport should be furnished by 
the control department, and should 
always be kept efficient by that 
corps, but should be entirely under 
the control and responsibility of 
the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment while attached to it. When 
not required for regimental pur- 
poses, they should be placed at the 
disposal of the control department, 
by an order from the officer com- 
manding the garrison-division or 
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There is something in a name, 
and it is to be regretted that the 
name “ control” was ever adopted: 
it has aroused jealousy and sus- 
picion, and in some instances has 
caused officers of the department to 
take a very false view of their posi- 
tion and duties. Why not return 
to the old terms “commissariat 
department” and “store depart- 
ment,” which everybody knows and 
understands ? 

In the transaction of all military 
business under the present system, 
there appears to be a link missing. 
If any service requires the action 
of several departments, such as 
the control, the engineers, and a 
military department, there is no- 
thing to connect their work but 
the memory of the general officer 
commanding, for the independent 
departments cannot condescend to 
take instructions from each other; 
and as each completes its part, the 
subject has to return to the general 
before it can descend into the next 
department, to be carried on a step 
farther. It is true that the general 
may read up the papers again each 
time a subject comes before him; 
but if his command is large, and 
the papers are voluminous, which 
is very frequently the case, this is a 
great, and, I think, an unnecessary, 
tax upon his time, which should be 
devoted to more important and use- 
ful duties. On the other hand; if he 
trusts to his memory, and it is not 
perfectly correct, there is a great 
chance of the service miscarrying. 
The action of each department may 
require several weeks or even 
months of correspondence. I have 
known a correspondence to be lost 
on its tortuous journey, and be for- 
gotten altogether, till the general 
happened to inquire what had be- 
come of it. 

Again, all complaints from the 
troops about provisions, barrack 
damages, &c., are forwarded to the 
head of the administrative branch, 
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the “controller,” and are submitted 
by him to the general commanding, 
he giving his own version and 
colouring to the subject. Should 
the general differ with him in 
opinion, he may refer the question 
to the Secretary of State for War; 
but the “controller” forwards the 
correspondence, and the decision is 
returned, not to, the general, but to 
the “controller” /! who instructs 
the general!!! Can such a system 
be right? and will troops ever be 
satisfied with it? I think not. 

We are then told by the civil 
element that the complaints are not 
against the controller, but against 
the commissaries or contractors! 
But is not the “controller” respon- 
sible for his subordinate officers and 
for his contractors? The troops 
only recognise the one department, 
which they are told comprises all 
the administrative branches under 
one head—the “controller ;” they 
have nothing to do with the sub- 
ordinates. Moreover, is ‘not the 
control department especially a 
branch of the war department? and 
are not its officers dependent on the 
heads of their departments, usually 
civilians, at the War Office, for 
everything, including their own ad- 
vancement and their stations? Is 
it not probable that their opinions 
may be biassed by a consideration 
of what will be pleasing to their 
patrons ? 

The link which is now missing 
existed formerly in the quarter- 
master-general’s department. It 
was the duty of the quartermaster- 
general to connect the work of 
other departments when their action 
was independently required, and he 
stood between the civil and military 
departments, and, from his know- 
ledge of the requirements and feel- 
ings of soldiers, filled up the gap 
which now exists owing to the want 
of sympathy and knowledge on the 
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part of the civil branches who are 
now called upon to act as judges 
on questions which they cannot 
fully appreciate, and the want of 
confidence on the part of the troops 
in their judgment. 

The old organisation of the com- 
missariat department was sound and 
good; it stood the test of years of 
practical experience; it grew under 
the hard hand of necessity ; it car- 
ried our army through all the difii- 
culties of the Peninsular war, and 
led our troops to victories the most 
brilliant in the annals of our his- 
tory. During many years of peace 
it was curtaiied and cut down to the 
lowest ebb, till a mere shadow of 
the once complete machinery re- 
mained. As time rolled on, nothing 
was left of the once splendid army 
but our regiments, perfect in them- 
selves, and supported by their in- 
comparable regimental system, but 
unconnected by any of those de- 
partments which weld corps together 
and form them into an army. At 
length we found ourselves plunged 
in war, with no preparation to meet 
its difficulties. The brilliant victory 
of the “ Alma” stands out in bold 
relief to testify to the excellence of 
the old regimental system ; while the 
lamentable failures of the admin- 
istrative branches in after months 
show too well how completely the 
system of those departments had 
been allowed to fall into decay. 

As soon as peace was restored, 
every mind was at work to repair 
the damages which our parsimony 
had caused; but instead of re-estab- 
lishing a system which had been 
proved by years of hard experience, 
and endeavouring to bring it to per- 
fection, a new element appeared, 
and with powerful hand seized the 
helm, and has wellnigh steered our 
once gallant bark into the channel 
of destruction. 


D. L. 
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VALENTINE, poor boy, was in his 
room dressing for dinner, fearing 
and knowing | nothing of all that 
was happening, when Violet made 
that hapless visit to throw herself 
on Lady Eskside’s mercy. He was 
whistling softly before his glass, 
tying his necktie and chafing at the 
thought that to-morrow must again 
be a blank day on which he could 
not see her—and that only after the 
election could everything be settled. 
Iie was uneasy and restless, he did 
not know why, with a sensation of 
something in the air which he did 
not understand, but which made 
him by moments vaguely unhappy. 
When he began to dress he had 
seen from his window, or thought 
he saw, old Jean Moffatt, with a 
huge umbrella, standing at the cor- 
ner of the path which led into the 
woods, and had sent down his man 
in great eagerness toask if any note 
had come for him, thinking the old 
woman might have been Love’s 
messenger for lack of abetter. But 
there was no note, and Val consoled 
himself, in that delicious sense of 
the poetic elevation of being in love 
which is so sweet to girls and boys, 
with thinking that his Violet was 
so much the centre of his thoughts 
as to throw her sweet shadow upon 
everything. Few people fully esti- 
mate the happiness of a young lover, 
even when separated from the be- 
loved object, in being able to make 
such delightful reflections. Val 
dressed and came down-stairs, all un- 
conscious of what it was which had 
made the rain beat in upon the car- 
pet in the drawing-room. 
you must have had the windows 
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open! What an idea in such a 
night—with the wind due west!” he 
said. But even Mary, though she 
gave him a warning look which he 
could not understand, said noth- 
ing to him; and dinner passed off 
as usual, though somehow mere 
quietly. Lord Eskside was tired— 
worn out with his long day’ 8 
work. “And I am tired too,” said 
my lady; “it is the weather, I sup- 
pose. T think we should all go 
early to bed, to be fresh for to-mor- 
row.” When the gentlemen were 
left alone, the old lord called Val to 
him. “ We will take our wine in 
the library ; I have a great deal to 
say to you, my boy,” he said, lead- 
ing the way into his own particular 
retirement. And then the worst 
moment of Val’s life came to him 
unawares, He felt already that 
there was something to be revealed, 
from the moment they entered the 
room in which he had always re- 
ceived his admonitions when a child, 
and which was associated to him— 
but up to this time how lightly !— 
with all the clouds and shadows of 
his early life. 

“Sit down here, Val,” said the 
old lord. “You must pluck up a 
heart, for there’s something unpleas- 
ant coming. Not of any conse- 
quence, or that can affect you seri- 
ously—but very unpleasant. Val, 
in every election there’s things of 
this kind,” he continued, slowly un- 
folding a paper. “T’veseen a great 
deal worse. I’ve seen ill deeds, that 
a man had forgotten for twenty or 
thirty years, raked up to bring shame 
on his grey hairs. Thank God, 
there’s nothing of that kind possible 
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with you! But it’s unpleasant 
enough, unpleasant enough.” 

“For heaven’s sake, sir, tell me 
what it is at once! Don’t keep me 
in this suspense.” 

“Val,” said the old lord, almost 
sternly, “no passion, sir! none of 
your outbursts! I'll almost think 
it’s true, and that you’re not of my 
race, if you cannot set your teeth 
and bear it like a man.” 

After this adjuration, which 
was very necessary, I think Val 
would have let himself be torn to 
pieces sooner than “give way.” 
He read the paper in the dim library, 
lighted only round the table at 
which they sat, the wall all dark 
with books, the dark curtains drawn 
over the windows, the fire without 
a glimmer in it. Lord Eskside sat 
watching the lad from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. So far as he was 
himself concerned, the old lord had 
worn out all capacity of feeling in 
the work he had gone through that 
day. He had revealed to his friends, 
in full detail, what he considered as 
the shame of his family, and had 
done so like a Stoic, without show- 
ing any emotion; but now he 
watched Val, tender as a mother 
over her baby, following the boy’s 
eyes from line to line, his starts of 
indignation and pain, the furious 
colour that came over his face, the 
quick-drawn panting breath, which 
showed the immense constraint he 
put on himself. Lord Eskside put 
out his hand once or twice, and laid 
it on Val’s arm with an instinctive 
caress, which from him was more 
than an embrace would have been 
from another. Val took a long time 
to read it, for the struggle was hard ; 
not that the sense of it did not flash 
into his mind almost in a moment, 
with all those curious sensations of 
familiarity—as if it had happened 
before, or as if we had known and 
expected it all our lives—which so 
often attend a great event. When 
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he laid it down at last, he turned to 
his grandfather, his face partially 
distorted by that strange dilation 
of suppressed pain which seems 
to change every line of the coun- 
tenance. “This, then, I suppose, 
was what my father meant,” he 
said. 

“Your father! What did he say? 
Did he warn you? Val, I would 
not be hard upon your father, but 
we are reaping the whirlwind, you 
and me, for the wind he has 
sown.” . 

“He told me that all a man’s 
antecedents, all the secrets of his 
life, were raked up. He should 
have said, the secrets of other 
people’s lives,” said Val, with a 
short and bitter laugh. Then he 
added, dropping his voice, “I sup- 
pose it is all true.” 

“ All true to the facts, that is the 
devilishness of it. Val, can your 
recollection carry you further back 
than your coming here ?” 

Val shook his head. <A deep, 
hot, crimson flush covered his face. 
How could he put into shape the 
vague reminiscences as of a dream 
—of childish wanderings, sports and 
troubles? He recollected nothing 
that could be put into words, and 
yet something like the confused 
images of a dream. 

“Ts she living still—my mother ?” 
he said, in a very low voice. 

“For all we know,” said Lord 
Eskside. “If she was dead, I think 
we must have heard somehow. I 
have often thought you ought to be 
told, Val. God knows, many a hard 
hour’s thinking it’s given me. You 
had a brother, too. Probably he is 
dead long ago; for children die, I 
hear, like sheep, with all the ex- 
posure of that wild life.” 

Val shuddered in spite of him- 
self. His brother had faded away 
altogether out of his recollection, 
and he felt but little interest in the 
suggestion of him. No doubt he 
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must be dead long ago. Val could 
not realise himself in such a rela- 
tionship. It was impossible. He 
escaped from the thought of it. The 
thought of a mother, and such a 
mother, was sufficiently bewildering 
and painful. 

“But there is time enough for 
considering this part of the sub- 
ject,” said the old lord. “In the 
mean time, Val, I’ve been at Castle- 
ton, working hard all day. I have 
seen almost everybody it was impor- 
tant to see.” 

“Why did you not take me with 
you? If I had but known——” 

“Tt was better you should not 
know. I did better without you. 
They all know the true state of the 
case now—and you are prepared to 
meet them. And, Val, I may say to 
you, which is of more importance 
than saying it to them—that though 
that devilish paper is true enou ch, I 
am as sure you are my son Richard’s 
son, as if you had never left my 
sight since the d: ay you were born.” 

“Val looked at him with hasty 
surprise. ‘The tears came ina rush 
to the young man’s eyes, “Do you 
need to tell me this, grandfather?” 
he cried piteously, and covered his 
face with his hands. All that he 
had read had not made his position 
real to him, like those words from 
the old man, whom he had so con- 
fidently laid claim to all his life. 

“No, no, no! I was wrong—for- 
give me,” cried the old Jord.“ But 
come, Val,” he added quickly ; “we 
must meet this difficulty with our 
best courage. We must not allow 
it to weigh us down. When you 
face the public to-morrow, there 
must be no sign either of depression 
or of passion. You must keep steady 
—as steady as you were before you 
knew a word of it—and confident 
as at the nomination; there must 
be no change. Can you trust your- 
self to meet your enemies so? Itis 
the only way.” 
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The lad put his hand into the old 
man’s and grasped it, crushing the 
“T will,” be said, 
setting his teeth. This was almost 
all that was said between them. 
When they parted for the night, the 
old lord took him by the shoulders, 
shaking him, as he pretended. This 
gentle violence was the greatest de- 
monstration of tenderness of which, 
in his old-fashioned reserve, he was 
capable. “Go to your bed, my boy, 
and rest well before to-morrow’s 
trial,” he said. 

All this time there had not been 
a word said about the author of the 
placard which, next morning as 
they drove into Castleton, was to 
be seen on every wall, in every vil- 
lage, near every house they passed. 
vi alentine recognised, with a height- 
ened colour, the first copy of it 
he saw, but said not a word, re- 
straining himself, and turning his 
eyes away. In Castleton the whole 
town was placarded with it, and the 
streets brimming over with excite- 
ment. Wherever the carriage passed 
with its four horses, the groups which 
were gathered round, reading it; 
would stop, and pause, and turn 
to gaze at the handsome young 
fellow, the very flower of the coun- 
ty, who yet might not be Mr. Ross 
after all, but only some chance 
child—a vagrant of the street. Val- 
entine did all that man could do to 
banish from his face every appear- 
ance of knowing what these looks 
meant, or of being affected by them ; 
but how hard it is to do this with 
the certainty that everybody around 
you knows that you know! He 
made a brave stand; he smiled and 
bowed to the people he knew, and 
spoke here and there a cheerful 
word, restraining his sense of shame, 
his wounded pride, the horror in his 
mind, with a strong hand. But his 
young face had lost. its glow of 
healthful colour, the circles of his 
eyes seemed somehow expanded, 
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and his nostrils quivered and dilated 
like those of a high-bred horse at a 
moment of excitement. The effect 
upon his face was curious, giving it 
# certain elevation of meaning and 
power—but it was the power of 
nature at its utmost strain, so @iv- 
ering with the tension that one 
pull tighter of the curb, one step 
further, might burst the bond alto- 
gether. The polling had already 
begun when they reached Castleton, 
but the voters in the Ross interest 
flagged—nobody could tell how. Mr. 
Seisin’s name was above that of Val 
when the state of the poll was pub- 
lished. This, everybody said, told for 
nothing ; for, as it was well known, 
Mr. Seisin had not the shadow of 
a chance. His supporters had been 
probably polled at once, to strike a 
bold keynote, and prove that there 
were still possibilities, even in Esk- 
shire, for the Liberal party. It told 
for nothing, they all said to each 
other, surrounding Lord Eskside, 
who sat, somewhat grim and silent, 
in the committee-room; but the men 
there assembled, though staunch as 
partisans could be, undeniably grew 
anxious as the moments went on. 
It was impossible there to ignore 
the attack, which had never been 
mentioned by any of his family to 
Valentine, except on the previous 
night, when he was told of it 
solemnly. Here it was of course 
the chief subject of discussion ; and 
though he took no part in the talk, 
he had to hear it referred to with- 
out flinching. “Depend upon it,” 
said Sir John, “it’s a sign of weak- 
ness ; it is an expedient of despair. 
They know their cause is desperate, 
and they don’t mind what they 
say.” But reassuring as this was, 
a cold shiver of alarm began to run 
through the party. One man stole 
out after another to see what news 
there was, to send off messengers 
hither and thither. The country 
was stanch;—of that there could 
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be no doubt. Nothing would in- 
duce the Eskshire men to give their 
votes to Mr. Seisin; but their minds 
might have been so affected by this 
sudden assault, coming just at the 
critical moment when there was no 
time to contradict it,that, bewildered 
and uncertain, they might refrain 
from voting at all. 

Twelve o’clock! The business of 
the election seemed to have come to 
a pause. One individual now and 
then came up to the polling-booths, 
Already a great yellow placard, 
“What has become of the Tory 
voters?” had flashed out upon the 
walls. A dramatic pause fell into 
the midst of the excitement. The 
people of Castleton looked on curi- 
ously, as if they had been at a 
play. Even the crowds in the 
street slackened—almost disappear- 
ed, When Valentine walked up 
the High Street to speak to Lady 
Eskside, who sat trembling and pale 
at the window of the Duke's Head, 
looking on, he was taken no more 
notice of than on the most ordinary 
occasion. For one thing, a smart 
shower had come on, and the idlers 
had taken refuge under the porches 
of the houses, and at the shop- 
doors, where they gazed at him 
calmly, without a cheer, without a 
salutation. Lady Eskside, looking 
out of the window, watched all this 
with an aching heart. It seemed 
to her that all was over. She could 
not take her eyes from the imper- 
tinent placard opposite on the Lib- 
eral headquarters—“ Seisin, 355; 
Ross, 289.” The yellow ribbons 
seemed to flaunt at her; her very 
heart was sick; and the chillness 
of mental suffering crept over her 
old frame. “Oh, Val, my dear, I 
wish this was over,” she said, taking 
his hand between hers, ‘“ Never 
fear, grandma,” he said, smiling at 
her dimly, as if from the midst of a 
dream, He scarcely knew what he 
said ; and so far as he was conscious of 
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the words, he did not believe them. 
The young man gave a glance across 
at the other window, but Violet was 
not there, which was a kind of 
vague consolation to him, He held 
the old lady’s hand, and tried to 
smile, and talk, and encourage her, 
without the least idea what he said. 

At that moment the tide turned. 
The impatient little rattle of a small 
pony-carriage came up the long 
street, heard rattling over every 
particular stone all the way up, 
so great was the stillness of this 
strange moment of suspense. The 
pony carriage drew up before the 
Duke’s Head, and Dr. Rintoul, who 
lived in one of the new villas on 
Lord Eskside’s feus, got out and 
walked towards the polling-booth. 
His daughter, who had driven him, 
stood up—a large woman, bigger 
than the pony she drove—with a 
wave of her whip, on which there 
streamed a blue ribbon. “Good 
morning, Lady Eskside,” cried Miss 
Rintoul, 
but we hate a mean advantage, and 
all blows in the dark. Ive driven 
papa over to vote for Ross for ever, 
against all your sneaking enemies !” 
Miss Rintoul was not afraid of the 
sound of her own voice—she had 
outlived all such weaknesses, She 
said out what she had to say round- 
ly, seeing no reason to be ashamed 
of it, standing up as on a platform, 
and waving her whip with the blue 
ribbon. Her vigorous voice caught 
the capricious ear of the crowd; 
for just at that moment the shower 
had stopped, the sun shone out, 
and the bystanders began to burst 
out from their hiding-places, “ Ross 
for ever !”—two or three caught up 
the cry. It was echoed with a 
lusty roar from the Edinburgh road, 
whence a string of hackney-cabs, 
and an old coach which had once 
plied between Lasswade and Princes 
Street, and bore their names em- 
blazoned on it, came clattering full 
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speed round the corner. “ Down 
with Pringle, and Ross for ever !” 
cried the Lasswade men, packed 
like herrings in their cabs. Blue 
flags streamed from the dusty roofs ; 
familiar faces, hot and breathless, 
but beaming, looked up at the old 
lady and her boy. The shout ran 
down the length of the High Street, 
and called out the committee-men 
to their balcony. Val turned away, 
moved by a fresh excitement which, 
for the moment, made him forget 
the other excitement in his mind. 
His way down the street was a 
triumph: the crowd divided to let 
him pass, cheered him, held out 
damp hands to be shaken, and 
strewed his path, so to speak, with 
smiles. He was received by his 
committee almost with embraces, 
with shaking of hands, and general 
tumult, half-a-dozen speaking to- 
gether. 

“ All right, Mr. Ross, all right! 
all right, my lord!” said one eager 
Castleton supporter. “The Lass- 
wade men have come—Loanhead’s 
on the road—and there’s a perfect 
regiment coming up the water. 
Hurrah for Ross, and fair play for 
ever! Pringle will have little to 
brag of his day’s work.” 

“He'll have got us the best 
majority we’ve had yet,” cried an- 
other; “it was too barefaced, and 
him the next heir.” The room, 
which had been half empty, began 
all at once, no one knew how, to 
surge and overflow with enthusi- 
astic supporters. Val felt himself 
tossed about on the crest of this 
wave of triumph. He began to get 
dizzy with excitement, with the 
sight of the groups pouring along 
the street towards the polling- 
booths, all in his interest, and with 
the agitation and tumult of talk 
about him. Long before the close 
of the poll his victory was secure. 

But while the excitement of the 
crisis thus settled into assurance, 
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another excitement rose in the 
young man’s mind. Allround him, 
cud and low, in every different 
tone, he heard the name of Pringle 
identified with the assault which 
had shaken all the foundations of 
his life. He had said nothing about 
its effect upon his mind ;—had even 
postponed realising it, at his grand- 
father’s entreaty, and the still 
greater urgency of circumstances, 
which compelled him to put a bold 
face on the matter, and show no 
emotion to the world. But all the 
while he knew that the stroke, though 
he had no time to think of it, had 
struck at his very heart. He had 
not slept all the previous night; he 
had made such a tremendous effort 
of self-control as his young frame 
and undisciplined mind were scarce- 
ly capable of; and the reaction was 
beginning to set in. Every faculty, 
every feeling, began to concentrate 
in the sense of injury which he 
had shut out of his mind by such 
an effort while necessity required 
it—of injury, and of that passion- 
ate impulsive rage which was the 
weak point of his character. From 
the moment when he fully realised 
who it was that had struck this 
dastardly blow at him, his blood 
had begun to boil in every vein. 
Pringle ! that was the man—his pre- 
tended friend, his relation, a man 
who had smiled upon him, eaten 
with him, called him by friendly 
names, sought him out. I cannot 
tell how it was that Violet, and 
everything connected with her, dis- 
appeared altogether at this crisis 
from the young man’s agitated mind. 
He never paused to think that it 
was Vi’s father against whom his 
whole passionate soul rose up in one 
longing to punish and avenge. She 
and everything gentle in his life dis- 
appeared and was swept away, the 
burning tide of fury being too strong 
for them. Before his confused eyes, 
while the very different scenes of 
the day were still going on around 
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him, another panorama seemed to 
be passing, mixed up somehow with 
the actual events, the central figure 
in which was always this man, 
looking like a fiend, preparing this 
deadliest sting for him. That burn- 
ing sense of “the intolerable which 
is in all human affairs the most in- 
tolerable of sensations, came upon 
Val with a force which he seemed 
helpless to resist. He felt that he 
could not bear this injury—he could 
not pass over it, let it go by as if it 
had not been. His arm tingled to 
make some stroke. An agitation of 
haste and anxiety to get through 
his present business, that he might 
be free for the “other, took hold 
of him. He went on, doing every- 
thing required of him, smiling, 
shaking hands, speechifyi ing, he 
could not tell ‘all what, answering 
to the necessities of his position like 
a man in a dream, and having a con- 
fused din in his ears of cheers and 
plaudits, of meaningless talk, con- 
gratulations, pzseans of victory, 
through all of which he tried to 
rush, faster and ever faster, long- 
ing to have it over, to get away— 
to fly at the throat of his enemy, 
And yet I don’t think that he 
betrayed himself. He was excited, 
but what so natural ?—and perhaps 
worn out with his excitement, to 
the eyes of one or two close observ- 
ers. “Get him away as soon as 
you can—he’s overdone,” Sir John 
said to the old lord. Tut,” said 
Lord Eskside, himself feeling ten 
years younger in the fulness of his 
triumph, “ no fear of Val; his blood 
is up, and he can stand anything.” 
Thus the triumphant day came to 
an end. 

The carriage stood in front of the 
Duke’s Head, Lady Eskside and 
Mary Percival having already taken 
their places in it, awaiting the new 
Member and his party, who came up 
the street, a little murmuring crowd, 
buzzing forth satisfaction, pride, and 
mutual plaudits. Val was carried 
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along in the midst of it, more silent 
than any, feeling almost at the end 
of his forces, and sick with eager- 
ness to get free. It was at this 
unhappy moment that a party of 
young men, recently arrived, came 
down the street, meeting Valentine 
and his body-guard. ‘The first of 
these was Sandy Pringle—the son, 
not the father. He had come 
straight from Edinburgh to ascertain 
the result of the election, knowing 
nothing whatever of all that had 
happened till he heard his own 
name in every mouth, denounced, 
by this time, by both sides alike. 
Sandy, as was natural, was deeply 
excited: he would not allow the uni- 
versal censure. “If my father were 
here he would disprove it,” he had 
been saying, but vainly. He came 
straight up in front of Lord Esk- 
side upon the narrow pavement, 
blocking up the way with his broad 
shoulders and well-developed form. 
“ Lord Eskside,” he cried, “ I appeal 
to you for justice. I hear my father’s 
name in every mouth——” 

“Stand aside, sir!” cried Val, ina 
voice so loud and harsh, and so full 
of emotion, that it seemed to silence 
every sound about him. The by- 
standers felt as one man that some- 
thing was coming. All the young 
man’s fictitious composure was gone, 
the veins were swollen on his fore- 
head, his paleness changed into crim- 


son, his eyes flashing fire. Sandy 
Pringle looked at him with angry 
surprise. 

“T will stand aside when I please,” 
he said—“ no sooner. Lord Eskside, 
my father—— !” 

“Oh, your father!” cried Val. 
Ile stepped out from the group with 
a movement as swift as lightning. 
A few words were interchanged, too 
quick, too furious, for any one to re- 
collect after; and before any of their 
friends could interfere—before, in- 
deed, the little group around could 
divine what was wrong—young 
Pringle, who was twice as heavy a 
man as his opponent, fell suddenly 
without a word, struck down by one 
tremendous blow. “Pass on, gen- 
tlemen,” cried Valentine, quivering 
with passion; “no man shall stop 
Lord Eskside in the public streets 
while I am by !” 

I must not attempt to describe 
the tumult which ensued, or how 
Val was surrounded and forced away 
by one party, and Sandy, who 
sprang to his feet, with a mixture 
of amazement and rage which could 
not be put into words, was caught 
by another, everybody eager and 
vigilant as soon as the harm was 
done. “Iam at Mr. Pringle’s ser- 
vice, however he chooses and when- 
ever he chooses,” cried Val, half 
mad with passion, as they hurried 
him away. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Mr. Pringle had prepared his 
stroke for years; he had pondered 
it in his mind ever since he knew 
of Lord Eskside’s hopes in respect 
to the election. He had written 
the letter itself over and over 
in his mind, getting a kind of 
secret joy out of it, all the more in- 
tense that nobody was in the least 
aware of this private vengeance of 
his own. Even now nobody was 
aware of it, except by conjecture. 


As it was intended for the gratifica- 
tion of his personal feelings rather 
than for the advantage of his party, 
he had taken none of them into his 
counsel : they were as much taken by 
surprise as were his opponents ; and 
when they had time to reflect and 
to see the state of public feeling, 
Mr. Seisin and his party condemned 
and repudiated the attack, though for 
one moment they had _ hesitated 
over it, not sure whether a stroke 
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so telling might not be justifiable, 
seeing that, politically speaking, 
the means are justified by the end. 
Finding, however, as was soon ap- 
parent, that it brought about no re- 
volution in the feeling of the county, 
but rather the reverse, the party to 
which Mr. Pringle belonged de- 
nounced and repudiated the perfor- 
mance as heartily as could be 
desired; and Mr. Seisin himself 
“begged emphatically to protest 
against an attack so thoroughly 
against his principles, and trusted 
his honourable opponent would not 
connect himself or his party with any 
such anonymous slander.” This was 
clearly the amende honorable on 
Mr. Seisin’s part; and the Liberals 
turned as fiercely upon Mr. Pringle 
for disgracing them, as their antago- 
nists did for traducing their candi- 
date. Te was given up on all hands. 
I do not believe, however, that he 
either knew of, nor cared for this, 
at the moment at least. Something 
much more terrible had fallen upon 
the man—something which threat- 
ened him the moment he had let 
the winged shaft fly from his hand, 
but which came down with unim- 
aginable force, now when it had 
flown into the world, never to be 
recalled. He had brooded over it, 
prepared it, taking a fearful joy 
out of the intention for years; but 
the moment it was done, the man 
was penitent and ashamed. On the 
morning after its publication he 
was more completely struck down 
with horror and shame than even 
the family he attacked—so much so 
that he forgot to think of appear- 
ances, or to do anything which 
should divert suspicion from him. 
He who had taken so prominent a 
part hitherto did not even go to 
Castleton on the election day. He 
gave no vote; he abandoned his 
good name and his friends together. 
Some one of the old divines, in 
quaint familiarity with the Prince of 
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Darkness, tells his readers, if I re- 
member rightly, how Satan some- 
times puts so big a stone into the 
hands of a sinner that it slays him- 
self. This was what poor Mr. 
Pringle had done. He might have 
got through a hundred little efforts 
of malice without much after-suffer- 
ing, but this tremendous javelin 
struck himself first, not his enemy, 
to the ground. The Hewan was a 
miserable house during the night 
previous to the election, after the 
letter, which was the source of all 
this trouble, came into it. “ This 
is your writing, Alexander!” his 
wife had cried, when she read it. 
She waited for a denial, but none 
came. It was his writing, then! She 
had thought it, but she had hoped 
to be contradicted. I dare not re- 
peat what this good wife and up- 
right woman said to her husband 
after so terrible a discovery. I 
should not like to describe such a 
punishment. Mrs. Pringle fell upon 
the unfortunate culprit, in all the 
mingled wrath of his own wife, com- 
promised by his personal disgrace, 
and Vi’s mother, concerned for her 
child’s happiness, “You have 
shamed us all; you have put a 
stigma on my boys that years will 
not wear out; and you have ruined 
my Violet, and broken her heart ?” 
she cried, indignant. It was after 
this scene that poor little Vi, lonely 
and miserable, stole down through 
the rain, old Jean bearing her com- 
pany, to beg Lady Eskside’s pardon. 
No one knew of this forlorn expedi- 
tion except old Mrs. Moffatt, who 
knew that poor Vi was in trouble 
without knowing why. When 
Violet left the house, her mother had 
retired to her room with a headache ; 
her father had shut himself up in 
the new dining-room. The house 
was wretched, and the child still 
more wretched. No such domestic 
commotion had ever happened be- 
fore in the house, Violet had not 
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known what todo. She had her pri- 
vate misery to swell to overbrimming 
the trouble which her friendly young 
soul would have felt even in a case 
less intimately affecting her, She 
gave up her own happiness without 
a struggle, or at least so she thought, 
as she hastened down the rough 
paths through the woods, with her 
hood over her bright hair, and old 
Jean toiling after her with her big 
umbrella, She thought she gave it 
up without hope or question. Poor 
Vi! for when the old lady, who had 
always been so kind, made no move- 
ment of affection towards her, when 
she turned away without a sign, 
Violet felt for the first time all the 
bitterness of being without hope. 
She had meant to give Val up, and 
her happiness and her life—but, 
alas, poor little Violet! I fear she 
had not thought of being taken at 
her word. In her little breaking 
heart there had survived an un- 
spoken hope that Lady Eskside 
would gather her up into her kind 
old arms, kiss her, forgive her, and 
make everything again as though 
this misery had never been. At 
twenty it is so easy to believe that 
everything can be made up, if only 
those who have the power could be 
persuaded to have the will also. it 
was not till Lady Eskside turned 
away that Violet felt that this thing 
was, and could not be mended. She 
rushed out again into the rain and 
night in a real despair, of which 
her former anguish had been only 
the similitude. Wretchedly, in a 
silence which she could scarce keep 
from breaking with sobs, she fought 
her way through the rain among 
the bare trees, her eyes so full of 
bitter tears that she could see no- 
thing. Ah, what a difference from 
the day before, when Val was by her 
side, whom her father had injured, 
striking at him cruelly in the dark, 
slandering before all the world! 
“One thing is good, at least—it is 
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soon over, soon over!” 
in her heart. 

Next day this unhappy family 
met estranged, saying nothing to 
each other, and worn out with the 
tumult of the past night. Mrs. 
Pringle waited, expecting her hus- 
band to set off to Castleton for the 
election all the morning through, 
but she would not condescend to 
ask him if he were going. He did 
not go. Shame had taken hold 
upon the man. Te shut himself up 
in the room which he had built, and 
saw no one except at luncheon, 
when they met and sat down to- 
gether, making a pretence to eat, 
without exchanging a word which 
could be avoided. 

“How long is this to last, 
mamma?” said Violet, as they sat 
together on the embankment, look- 
ing down the vale of Esk, with’ all 
its trees beginning to grow green, 
and the turrets of Rosscraig shining 
in the sun. 

“Tlow can I tell?” said Mrs, 
Pringle; “as long as your father 
chooses, I suppose. God knows what 
has come over him, Vi. He has done 
this for his party, destroying all our 
peace of mind, and now he will not 
even go to give his vote. Ido not 
know what can have come over him. 
Sometimes I think it must be ill- 
ness,” said poor Mrs. Pringle, drying 
her cyes. | Compunctions were be- 
ginning to steal upon her too, and 
meltings of heart towards the suf- 
ferer. 

“ By this time it must be settled,” 
said Violet, looking down the valley 
with tears in her eyes which hid it 
from her, and with quivering lips; 
“and oh, mamma, if Val has lost!” 

“He has not lost—you may be 
sure of that,” said her mother. 
“ But, Violet, my darling, don’t say 
Val any more. You must make up 
your mind that that’s all over, V1. 
They would never suffer it—I could 
not myself in their place.” 


poor Vi said 
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Violet looked at her mother with 
her lips quivering more and more. 
“] know,” she said, with an attempt 
at a smile. Too well she knew. 
She had not said anything about 
her visit to Lady Eskside. Why 
should she ? Her heart was too sick 
and sore to be able to enter into pro- 
longed confidences; and what was 
the use ? 

Sandy got home almost as soon as 
the Eskside party did with their 
four horses. He had thrown him- 
self free as soon as he could of the 
friends who had flung themselves 
upon him to “ hinder mischief,” as 
they said. “ Mischief? what mis- 
chief?” he cried fiercely; “do you 
think Iam going to make a fool 
of myself fighting a duel with Val 
Ross ?’? He was too dangerous 
an antagonist, notwithstanding the 
humiliation which, taken at un- 
awares, he had sustained, to dispose 
any one to renew the quarrel on 
Val’s behalf; and he had shaken 
them off and hastened home, pos- 
sessed by many painful thoughts. 
It was not until he had got miles 
from Castleton on an unfrequented 
road that he ventured to stop and 
read the paper which, up to this 
moment, he had only glanced at. 
Deeply though he felt the affront he 
had received, I think the wound 
this paper gave him was deeper still. 
He too judged, as everybodydid, that 
it was his father’s writing, his fa- 
ther’s attempt anonymously and 
under pretext of serving his party, 
to give a deadly personal blow to 
the lad whom he had always looked 
upon as his own and his son’s sup- 
planter. Sandy’s sense of humilia- 
tion, of bitter pain and discomfiture, 
grew as he approached home. How 
was he to meet his father, to meet 
them all; for what more likely than 
that mother and sister in the heat 
of controversy had taken his father’s 
side? Every step he took towards 
the Hewan made him think less of 
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Val’s sin against him and more of 
his father’s, which was a worse sin 
against him (Sandy) and all his 
brothers than it was against Val. 
The time of dinner was approaching 
when he reached the Hewan, and no 
one was visible. Sandy went to his 
room to dress, and I need not say 
that his mother went to him 
there and told him her story, and 
had his in return, They exchanged 
sentiments as they exchanged con- 
fidences ; for Mrs. Pringle, forgetting 
her husband’s offence, on which she 
had dwelt so long, was seized with 
a violent indignation against Val, 
who had insulted her boy. But 
Sandy, poor fellow, forgot Val’s 
offence altogether, and forgave him, 
in horror of the greater offence. 
Never had there been such a dinner 
eaten by the Pringle family, who 
up to this moment had been a model 
of family union. “I suppose you 
have heard how things went at 
Castleton,” the father said, not look- 
ing at his son. “I have been 
there,” said Sandy pointedly, “and 
I am glad to say that Val Ross was 
returned by the largest majority that 
has been known since ’32.” “Glad! 
why should you be glad?” cried Mr. 
Pringle; and this was all that was 
said. Afterwards, when he with- 
drew again into his loneliness, Mrs. 
Pringle’s heart failed her. She had 
never quarrelled with her husband 
before, and she could not bear it. 
She went to the room where he had 
shut himself‘up, and after an hour 
or two emerged again tearful but 
smiling. During this interval the 
brother and sister were left alone, 
and Sandy told Violet his story, over 
which she wept, poor child, cry- 
ing, “Oh, dear Sandy!” and “Oh, 
poor Val!” “I think you think as 
much of him as you do of me,” her 
brother said, not knowing whether 
to be offended with Violet, or to 
take the side of his assailant too. 
“Oh, Sandy, have I not reason ?” 
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cried poor Vi, hiding in her soft 
heart the deeper reason which only 
her mother knew. ‘“ Was he not 
always like another brother to me— 
and to us all?” 

“That’s true,” said Sandy, soft- 
ened and thoughtful; “he was 
always fond of you.” 

This was balm to poor Vi, who 
could suffer herself to cry a little 
when Sandy was so ignorant and so 
kind. “He was fond of—us all,” 
said Violet; “do you mind how 
good he was to the children? Never 
till now was he unkind to any one. 
I am sure he is like to break his 
heart already for what he has done.” 

“He must say so then. He was 
a hasty beggar always,” Sandy ad- 
mitted, “and it was enough to drive 
a man out of his wits; but why 
should he have laid hands on me? 
What had I done? You are a girl, 
Vi, you don’t understand, but, by 
Jove! to stand being struck—by 
another fellow, you know.” 

“ And hadn’t he been struck, and 
far deeper? Oh Sandy, only think— 
all that about his mother, and about 
his coming here! I don’t think he 
knew of it or remembered. And 
to be exposed to the whole county, 
everybody, all these great people, 
and all the poor folk—everybody ! 
Oh, poor Val, poor Val!” 

Sandy was half inclined to cry 
too, he was so miserable. He got 
up and walked about the room, his 
mind disturbed between the insult 
to himself and the far deeper insult 
which Val had first received. 

Vidlet got up too after a while, 
and stole her arm softly within his. 
“What shall you do?” she said, 
looking up to him with her appeal- 
ing eyes. 

“Oh, Vi, how can I tell?’ cried 
the young man. “I'd like to kick 
him, and I'd like to go down on my 
knees to him. What amI to do? 
Till to-day I would have stood up 
for Val Ross against the world. 
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Why did he insult me before every- 
body? I forgive him; but I know 
no more what to do than you can 
tell me. One thing,” he said, 
with a short laugh of disdain, 
“T certainly shall not make a fool 
of myself, and fight a duel, which 
is what I suppose he meant. I am 
not such a ridiculous idiot as to do 
that.” 

“A duel!” cried Violet, with a 
suppressed scream, holding fast by 
his arm. 

“No, Iam not such an idiot as 
that,” said Sandy; “though I sup- 
pose that is what he must have 
meant.” 

“He did not know what he was 
saying,” said Violet. “Oh, Sandy 
dear, you are brave enough and 
strong enough to be able to forgive 
him. Oh, Sandy, will you forgive 
him? I should not be quite so 
miserable to-night if you would pro- 
mise: forgive him, that he may 
forgive poor papa.” 

“Why should you be so miser- 
able, Vi?” said her brother, looking 
earnestly into her face; but fortu- 
nately for poor Violet, her mother 
here made her appearance, and the 
conversation was stopped. The 
girl stole away to her little room 
soon after—the room with the attic 
window which commanded the view 
of Esk and its valley, which had been 
hers since she was a child. . It was 
a moonlight night, and the some- 
times golden turrets of Rosscraig 
shone out silvery from among the 
clouds of leafless trees. Vi pre- 
tended to be asleep when her mother 
came into her room on her way to 
her own, feeling unable to bear an- 
other word; but after that visitation 
was over, got up in her restlessness 
and wrapped herself in her warm 
dressing-gown, and sat by the win- 
dow watching the steadfast cloudless 
shining of that white moon in the 

reat, blue, silent heavens, over the 
dark and dreamy earth. How differ- 
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ent it was from the sunshine, with 
all its sudden gleams and shadows, 
its movements of life and mirth, 
its flutterings and happy changes! 
The moon was as still as death, 
and as unchangeable, throwing her 
paleness over everything. The 
girl’s sad soul played with this fan- 
cy in a melancholy which was deep 
as the night, yet, like the night, 
not without its charm. She sat 
thus so long that she lost note 
of time, too wretched to go to 
bed,—sleepless, hopeless, as she 
thought; now and then looking 
wistfully at the silver turrets, 
thinking, oh if she could only speak 
one word to Val! only say good-bye 
to him, though it must be forever. 
Notwithstanding these thoughts, it 
was with a pang of fright beyond 
description that she saw, quite 
suddenly, a dark figure rising over 
the dyke on to the little platform 
upon which the Hewan stood. Vio- 
Jet was so much alarmed that it did 
not occur to her who it was who 
thus invaded the safe retirement 
of the place in the middle of the 
night. She would have screamed 
aloud had she not been too much 
frightened to scream. Was it a 
ghost? was it a robber? She forgot 
her misery for the moment in her 
terror; then suddenly felt her 
misery flood back upon her heart, 
changed into a desperate joy. It 
was no ghost nor robber, but Val, 
poor Val. He climbed up noiselessly 
and sat down upon the edge of the 
dyke with his face turned to the 
house—in all that quiet, silent, 
lifeless world, the only living thing, 
doing nothing to attract attention, 
scarcely moving, looking at her 
window in the moonlight. She 
watched him for a time with her 
heart leaping wildly to her mouth. 
All was perfectly still, the house- 
hold asleep, not a stir to be heard 
anywhere but that of the soft night- 
wind sighing through the trees. 
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Her heart yearned over her young 
lover in the pathetic silence of this 
night-visit, which seemed made 
without any hope of seeing her, 
without hope of anything—only, like 
herself, out of the sick restlessness of 
misery. She opened her window 
softly, and put out her head. When 
he saw this, he rose with a start 
and came towards her. The night- 
wind blew softly, the trees rustled, 
a whisper of sound was in the air, 
like the breath of invisible specta- 
tors standing by. 

“Oh, Val, is it you!” 

“Tt is me,” said Val. “I came to 
look at your window before I went 
away.” 

“Where are you going?” 
whispered in alarm. 

“Somewhere. I don’t know; I 
don’t care,” said the lad, “I can- 
not bear it. How can I face the 
world any more? I wish I could 
die and be done with it all; but you 
can’t die when you please. I wanted 
to say good-bye to you somehow. Vi, 
dear Vi, don’t forget me altogether ; 
and yet it would be better that you 
should forget me,” he added, drear- 
ily. Oh, if she had been but near 
to him to console him! It was 
hard to hear him speak in this 
miserable tone, and have no power 
so much as to touch his hand. 

“How can you speak of forget- 
ting?” said poor Vi; “asif I could 
ever forget! But, Val, I know 
you ought not to think of me any 
more.” 

“T wish I might not think of 
anything long,” he said. “God 
help us, Vi! everything seems over. 
Tell Sandy I am sorry I struck him. 
I was mad. He can call me a 
coward if he likes, and say I ran 
away.” 

“Oh, Val, Sandy is sorry too; he 
would ask your pardon too. Val, 
for pity’s sake try and think of us 
no more; but don’t go away—don’t 
go away!” cried Vi. 


she 
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Another faint sound, as of some 
one stirring in the house, here caught 
the ears of both. Val looked up in 
the moonlight, which shone fer a mo- 
ment upon his face, holding out his 
hands and waving a farewell to her. 
“Good-bye, good-bye,” his moving 
lips seemed to say ; or was it a tremu- 
lous kiss they sent her through the 
sorrowful sighing night? In another 
moment he had disappeared as he 
came. Vi sat trembling and weep- 
ing silently at her window, watch- 
ing him dis: appear into the darkness 
—trembling as if with guilt when she 
heard another window thrown open, 
and heard the sound of her mother’s 
voice. “Iam sure I heard a step 
on the gravel,” Mrs. Pringle said, 
looking out. But the white moon- 
light shone so full and broad over 
the cottage and its surroundings, 
that it was evident no nocturnal 
visitor was there. “I suppose it 
must have been my imagination,” 
she added, drawing in her head, and 
bolting and barring the window. 
It was long before Violet dared 
“0 the same, or dared to make 
even so much noise as rise from 
her chair. She sat there half the 
night, through, crying silently, 
chilled and miserable. Only two 
nights before, how happy had she 
lain down !—happy as a child—far 
happier than any queen! and now 
it was all over. Even Val himself 
saw and acknowledged that it was 
so;—all over, as if it had been a 
tale read out of a book; and how 
soon the longest tale comes to an 
end! 

Violet told her mother next morn- 
ing of this nocturnal visit. She 
would rather, had she dared, have 
told Sandy, and kept it back from 
her mother, who was too angry in 
consequence of Val’s assault upon 
her son to do him full justice—but 
dared not, fearing her brother’s 
questions, to which she could give 


no answer. And then dead silence 
—one of those blank intervals of ex- 
istence which are perhaps the hardest 
to bear—fell upon the poor little 
girl at the Hewan. When the rest 
of the family went back to Edin- 
burgh, she begged to be allowed to 
stay behind for a day or two. I can- 
not tell for what reason, for probably 
Vi would have been less miserable 
at home among her brothers and her 
occupations, But at Vi’s age one 
does not wish to forget one’s misery 
—one prefers to take the full good 
of it. She secured that advantage, 
poor child! After the events, which 
had crowded on each other, came 
silence and stillness, so complete 
that they weighed upon her like a 
positive burden, not a mere negation 
of movement or sound. The long 
spring days, bright and cold—the 
long days of rain, when she stood 
at the window and watched the 
showers falling over the valley with 
all its trees, sometimes crossed by 
a sunbeam, and gleaming under it, 
but most frequently falling in a 
mist of moisture, dull, persistent, 
untouched by any light. Even the 
news of the village scarcely reached 
her, and nearly a week elapsed be- 
fore Violet heard as‘a piece of public 
news that Mr. Ross had been obliged 
to leave home on business—that he 
had not even been present at the 
great dinner at Castleton, which 
was given in honour of his election. 
But not even Mary Percival came 
up to the Hewan through the woods 
in that first week of silence, which 
almost killed Vi. They were all 
too angry, too deeply offended, and 
at the same time too anxious about 
Val, concerning whom Lady Esk- 
side smiled and told stories of the 
urgent business which compelled 
his absence, but of whose where- 
abouts they knew nothing, and had 
heard nothing since the night when 
he went away. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


On the evening of the day after 
the election, Richard Ross, in Flor- 
ence, received two telegrams,—one 
from his father, announcing the re- 
sult of the election, sent off from the 
nearest telegraphic station, in Lord 
Eskside’s own name, and with full 
official pomp. The other was from 
Edinburgh, from “ Catherine Ross,” 
asking “Is the boy with you? He 
has left us, and we don’t know where 
he has gone. Write at once, or 
come.” These two announcements 
threw the clearest light upon each 
other to Richard. He said to himself 
that what he had predicted had hap- 
pened—that his son had been assail- 
ed by the story of his birth, and that 
in shame and rage he had fled as she 
‘did. Valentine had not paid his 
father that long visit for nothing. 
The dilettante had found ‘out that 
he was a man after all, with some 
remnants in him of human feeling. 
A man’s child brings back this con- 
sciousness more easily than the. 
parents do, by some strange law of 
nature which is very hard upon the 
old. Probably had Richard gone 
back to’Eskside, he would have been 
impatient of the old house and its 
unchangeable order before he had 
been two days there, and as glad as 
ever to get away. But Valentine 
had interfered with none of his 
habits; he had amused him, he had 
aroused a spark of paternal pride in 
his mind, which was so little affected 
by such emotions ; and when the boy 
went away he missed him, and won- 
‘dered at himself for doing so. And 
he had taken an interest of a much 
‘stronger character than he could 
have believed possible in the elec- 
tion. He said to himself now, that 
he knew and had always predicted 
what would happen, and a pang 
of anxiety sprang up within him, 
the strangest feeling to make itself 
felt within the polished bosom of 


aman of the world. Tut! he said 
to himself ; what was he anxious 
about? a boy who was not a simple 
rustic from the country, but a man 
of Eton and Oxford, “ up” to every- 
thing. He laughed at his own weak- 
ness, That very night he was dining 
out at a brilliant party, the most 
brilliant that could be collected 
in the highest circle of Florence at 
the time of her last revived and 
temporary magnificence. He was 
astonished at himself to think how 
dul] he found it. The ladies were 
less. fair, the talk less witty, the 
diamonds less bright, than he had 
ever known them. What was the 
matter with Richard? ‘ You look 
depressed and out of sorts,” some 
one said to him next morning. “ Oh 
no, not 1; it is a bad dinner I had 
yesterday.” Abad dinner! He 
trembled after he had said it, wonder- 
ing if perhaps this questioner would 
take the trouble to inquire where he 
dined. But it was not the dinner 
which was in fault. He felt himself 
asking himself in the midst of it— 
where was the boy? what had be- 
come of him? What might Valen- 
tine have done if he had been assailed 
with something specially hard to 
bear? He was uneasy and restless 
all night, slept badly, and again 
asked himself, as soon as he woke, 
where was the boy? “ Confound the 
boy! he can take care of himself 


_ better than I could,” Richard said to 


himself under his breath ; but all 
his reasoning did nothing for him. 
He was anxious, uneasy, as parents 
so often are; his imagination in 
spite of him strayed into a thousand 
wonderings; he had to call himself 
back, even when in the middle of a 
despatch, from those ridiculous ques- 
tionings about Val; and at last the 
commotion in his mind became more 
than he could comfortably bear. 
Nor was it only Valentine who 
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had roused the life which had half 
congealed within his father’s veins. 
The photograph which chance had 
thrown into his hands had not been 
without its effect in rousing him. 
When he murmured maladetta / 
between his closed teeth, he was as 
much in earnest asa man can be 
when he looks, disenchanted, and 
with all the glamour gone out of 
his middle-aged eyes, upon the fair 
face, no longer so fair, which had 
made havoc with his youth. But 
somehow the knowledge that he 
had that scrap of paper in his desk 
affected Richard in a way which no 
one who knew him could have be- 
lieved possible. He had no portrait 
of her—nothing by which he could 
1ecall her face ; and this glimpse of 
her—so unexpected, so changed, 
and yet so unmistakable—the face 
of the woman who was her, yet. not 
her—the same creature whom he 
had married, yet another being of 
whom he knew absolutely nothing 
—had moved him as I suppose 
nothing else connected with her 
could have done. He would have 
been as intolerant now of any 
attempt to recall his affections 
to her as when Lady Eskside 
tried, and failed, to rouse him to 
interest in his wife. Even had any 
other creature been aware of the 
existence of the portrait—had any 
one known that he had kept and 
secured it, and would take it out 
now and then, with a half sneer on 
his face, to look at it, when he was 
certain no one could disturb him— 
Richard would have been as hard, 
as unyielding, as defiant as ever. 
But the fact that no one knew 
opened his heart so far. Sometimes 
he would say to himself, with a 
curious subdued laugh, “ Looks as 
if she had been a lady!” The 
thought filled him with a strange 
amusement, a sutirical sense of the 
incongruities of life. She whom it 
had been impossible to tame into 
any semblance of quiet, vagrant- 
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born and vagrant-bred, a wild crea- 
ture of the woods as long as she 
was in the atmosphere where. a 
lady’s demeanour was necessary ; 
and now, in a sphere where it was 
not necessary—where it brought 
remark upon her—facing him with 
that still look, which (he could not 
deny) was full of a wild gravity 
and dignity ;—he laughed at the 
strange thought, but the sentiment 
that laugh expressed was not mirth- 
ful: it was the only way in which 
he could embody the grotesque 
sense of confusion and bewilder- 
ment that rose in his mind. Would 
she bear that same aspect of dig- 
nity, he wondered, if he saw her? 
Would she know him at a glance, 
as he had recognised her? Did she 
know Val? The little picture was 
like a romance to him. It worked 
upon him as nothing in his life had 
done for years. 

Did she know Val ?—how curious 
was the inquiry !—had she any in- 
tentions, any hopes, about the other 
boy—he whose figure, stooping on 
the little pier to push off somebody’s 
boat, wasall his father knew of him ? 
His father! Can you imagine, dear 
reader, the strange thrill that went 
through the man of the world, in 
spite of himself, when he thought 
of this “other boy”? The elegant 
calm of the accomplished diplomat- 
ist, who had lived for nothing but 
the State and society, fine talk and 
fine people, and pictures and china, 
for years, was completely disturbed 
and broken up by this invasion of 
unusual thought, and something 
which he tried to persuade himself 
was simple curiosity and not feel- 
ing. He had written at once, as I 
have said, to his confidential soli- 
citor, bidding him to inquire into 
all the particulars he had learned 
from Val, and to ascertain the facts 
in strictest secrecy, without doing 
anything to awaken the woman’s 
suspicions, and to keep an eye upon 
the mother and son, taking care 
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that they did not escape him again, 
but were always within reach if 
wanted. When he had done this, 
he thought that he had done all it was 
his duty to do. They did not re- 
quire anything from him—neither 
help nor supervision, They had 
sufficed to themselves for so many 
ears, and doubtless could do so 
still; and all that he wanted (he said 
to himself) was to know where to lay 
his hand upon them for Val’s sake 
—to be able to prove his complete 
identity at any moment. For this 
purpose it was enough to know 
where the mother was, and to take 
care that she never again stole 
out of their ken, either by her 
wandering tastes or by the final 
way of death. This was all that 
was necessary in Val’sinterest. And 
yet, after a while, it did not content 
Richard. He felt an uneasiness 
take possession of him; not that 
he wanted anything to say to the 
woman who had worked him so 
much harm, or wish to acknow- 
ledge and bind to himself the un- 
cultured young tradesman, who was 
his son also as well as Val. No 


instinct of paternity moved him. 


here. “The other boy” could, he 
was sure, be nothing but a bore to 
him—a _ creature whom he must 
be ashamed of. A girl might have 
been different,—might have been 
capable of training; but a boy 
who had spent all his youth as, at 
best, a working man, earning his 
bread day by day—no, he could not 
suppose himself to be moved by any 
inclination towards these unknown 
persons. He was really very anxious 
that they should remain unknown 
in the condition they had chosen, 
neither troubled by him nor troub- 
ling him, only ready to be produced 
on Val’s behalf, should that be 
necessary. But reasonable as all 
this sounded, some disturbance, for 
which he could not account, had 
got into Richard Ross’s soul. He 
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could not tell what he wanted, 
Movement he supposed, change, 
even the bore of giving up the life 
he preferred, and visiting home, and 
seeing with his own eyes what had 
happened and what was happening. 
He would not like it, he knew, 
when he was there, but still, per- 
hare. it would do him good to go. 
His digestion (he thought) must 
have got out of order—a certain 
monotony had crept into his life, 
That which he possessed seemed 
less desirable than usual; that 
which was out of his reach more 
attractive. The telegram about 
Val gave the last touch to his 
uneasiness, Yes, be thought it 
would be better to go. He could 
bring Val to his senses, no doubt, 
better than anybody else could, 
and it would please the old people, 
and the change would be good for 
his own health. He made up his 
mind quite suddenly, and concluded 
all his arrangements in twenty- 
four hours, and set out for England. 
But in order to do what he intended 
quite effectually, he made a curious 
détour on the way. He went to 
the little village on the coast where 
his children had been born. I think 
it was the lovely little town of 
Santa Margherita, on the eastern 
Riviera, or some other of the 
little glimpses of Paradise there, 
The children had been baptised by 
the English chaplain from Genoa, 
and .he turned aside to get the 
register of their baptism with a 
business-like precaution for which 
he smiled at himself. He felt that 
he could do this more quietly, with 
less likelihood of attracting curi- 
osity, in his own person, than if he 
had done it by letter. He got 
the copy and attestation properly 
drawn out and in full legal form, 
and carried them away with him, 
without even examining the packet, 
intending to hand it over to his 
father, whose orderly soul would be 
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satisfied. And thus prepared, and 
ready for any emergency, he went 
home. 

He found only his mother at 
Rosscraig. The old lord had gone, 
very unhappy and anxious, to Lon- 
don, hoping for some news of the 
boy. He had now been nearly a 
week absent, and nothing had been 
heard of him; and Lady Eskside 
met her son with worn looks and a 
miserable excitement, which already 
seemed to have worn her strength 
out more than the pressure of years 
had done. Even in the act of wel- 
coming her son, her eyes and ears 
were on the alert, watching doors 
and windows with feverish eager- 
ness, “I know I am foolish,” she 
said, with a wan smile; “for, in- 
deed, Val is well enough able to 
take care of himself, as you say. 
He is not a rustic—no, nor a simple- 
ton, nor one unused to the world. 
No, Richard, I know: nothing of all 
that. Of course his training has 
just been of the kind to make him 
able to take care of himself, and for 
a young man at his age to be away 
from home a week is nothing so 
wonderful. Yes, yes; you are right. 
I know you are right, and I am 
foolish, very foolish; but I cannot 
help it, my dear—it is my nature. 
You can’t reason anxiety down, Oh, 
I wish I could help it! I know I 
am unjust to my poor Val,” 

“Well, mother, boys will be 
boys, and they must have their 
swing, you know,” said Richard, 
despising himself for the words with- 
out meaning, which were.no more 
satisfactory to himself than to her. 
“ Besides, I suppose he has always 
been a steady fellow hitherto,” he 
added, “which should make you 
less anxious now.” 

“Oh, always, always,” she cried, 
almost with tears; “no one could 
be more trustworthy. My poor old 
lord is very unhappy, Richard; he 
is as foolish as me; because he has 
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always been so good; we think he 
should continue the same for ever— 
never step out of the beaten path 
for a moment, or take his own way ;? 
and she tried to laugh at her own 
foolishness, but breaking down in 
that, was so much nearer crying that 
she walked to the window instead, 
and looked, out with an eager wist- 
fulness that had become habitual to 
her, looking if possibly some one 
at that very moment might be arriv- 
ing with news, 

“Does anybody know?” 
asked. 

“We have taken every precau- 
tion,” said Lady Eskside. “We 
gave it out he had been called away 
by you on family business. I drove 
into Edinburgh myself, and went to 
the telegraph office on foot, Richard, 
and gave them the family name—no 
title, as you would see, that the tele- 

yraph people might not know—for 
how could I tell if they might spread 
it? I don’t think anything is sus- 
pected out of doors, but I could not 
say for the servants. They always 
find out what is doing. They read 
it in your face, in the hour you go 
to bed, in the way you take your 
dinner. That Margaret Harding 
knows I am unhappy is plain enough ; 
but Iam not sure that she knows 
what is the cause.” 

“Oh, you may take that for 
granted too,” said Richard; “they 
find out all one is thinking. Never 
mind, mother; everything in this 
world is like the dew.* It dries up 
and disappears, so that you could 
not tell where it had been. Now 
tell me what clue you have, and 
where you think he is likely to have 
gone.” 

“We have no clue at all,” said 
the old lady. “Had he gone to see 
any of his friends we should have 
heard of him ere now; and had he 
gone abroad, Richard, he would have 
gone to you. That is one of the 
hardest things of all—we don’t know 


he 
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where to look for him. Your father 
is in London, wandering about.” 

“Did you ever think of Oxford ?” 
said Richard. 

“ Oxford ?—what would he do in 
Oxford? He has no friends he is 
fond of there. His friends were 
lads of his own standing, who left 
Oxford when he did. It never oc- 
curred to me; but, my dear, if you 
think it’s a likely place, we’ll send 
there at once.” 

Lady Eskside put out her hand 
toring the bell. If Siberia or Egypt 
had been suggested to her, I think 
she would have rung the bell all the 
same, and directed some one at a 
_ half-hour’s notice to go. 

“What are you going to do, 
mother? do you mean to send Har- 
ding to Oxford to look for Val ?” 

She smiled a forlorn smile as she 
saw the foolishness of her instinctive 
motion ; and then Richard explained 
to her that he would go, having 
some reasons of his own for thinking 
it possible that Val might have gone 
to Oxford, as well as some business 
to do there in his own person. 
“But you will let no business de- 
tain you if you do not find the boy ?” 
Lady Eskside said, and listened 
with an impatience she could not 
conceal while Richard explained that 
business must be done whatever 
Valentine might do. “ Besides, you 
don’t think that a young man like 
Valentine—a newly elected mem- 
ber of Parliament, and your grand- 
son—can Ve lost like a child, 
mother?” he said, half laugh- 
‘ing, though he was not without 
anxiety too. I am afraid the old 
lady felt his ease, and gentle way 
of taking this tremendous calamity, 
jar upon her; and she was so 
anxious that he should set out at 
once to look for her lost child, that 
Richard was affronted too, and 
with some reason. He was less 
annoyed by her evident preference 
of Val to himself than he had been 
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fifteen years ago; but it still struck 
him half whimsically, half painfully. 
He remained all night after his 
long journey, almost against her 
will, ‘She could think of nothing 
but Val; and when he was ready 
to start next day, all that she said 
and seemed to think was about her 
darling. “You will telegraph to 
me at once, if you hear anything? 
Oh, my dear, think how hard it is 
to be left here in the quiet, hearing 
nothing, not able to do anything 
but wait!” she said; and was rest- 
less all the morning, and afraid that 
he would be late for the train. 
Richard could not help making a 
few reflections on the subject as he 
went away. He was not so deeply 
attached to his son as to tremble 
for his safety as Lady Eskside did: 
and he was not so much devoted to 
his mother as to feel very deeply her 
abandonment of himself altogether 
and substitution of Valentine in his 
stead. But in his comparative calm 
he noted and made reflections on 
the subject more than he could 
have done had his interest been 
more deeply engaged. It was a 
curious psychological inquiry to 
him;—and at the same time he 
felt it a little. It gave him an odd 
prick which he had not expected. 
“ After all,” he said to himself, 
“the Palazzo Graziani is the place 
for me.” 

He set out for Oxford about 
noon. His mother could scarcely 
forgive him that, because of mere 
unwillingness to be disturbed a 
little earlier than usual, he had . 
missed the early train, ‘ Oh,” she 
said to herself, “when would I 
have been kept from my boy for 
the sake of an hour’s longer’ lie in 
the morning!” She was relieved 
to get him out of the house at last, 
bearing a hundred messages for Val 
if he should be found, and under 
solemn charges to telegraph at once 
to her the result of his mission— 
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glad, very glad, to get him out of 
the house, though he was her only 
son, whom she had not seen for 
years. I suppose few things could 
make a man feel more small than 
the fact that his mother was abso- 
lutely indifferent to him,—could 
scarcely even see him, indeed, ex- 
cept by the borrowed light of his 
son. Richard went away smiling 
to himself over this curious fact, 
but slightly wounded at the same 
time, and set off for Oxford with many 
thoughts in his heart. He was letting 
himself drift unconsciously to the 
place in which this woman was. 
Should he see her? and if he saw 
her, should he make himself known 
to her? or what would happen? He 
could not tell. There was no love, 
not even the ashes of a dead one, 
in his heart. What could that love 
be which Richard Ross once felt for 
a tramp-girl without education of 
any kind—a fair weed without any 
soul? It had dried up and left 
no remnant behind. But ke was 
curious, very curious—what had 
time done, perhaps, for the creature 
whom he had been able to do 
nothing for? “ Looks as if she had 
been a lady once.” These careless 
words of Val’s had influenced his 
father more than any thing more 
serious. He wanted to know how 
this strange result had come about. 
Lady Eskside watched the car- 
riage roll over the Lasswade bridge, 
on its way to the railway station ; 
and after it had passed, still sat 
musing at the high window of the 
turret, from whence she could sce it. 
She saw people, too far off to be dis- 
tinguishable, passing the bridge from 
time to time, and watched them 
with a feverish anxiety till she 
could see which way they took— 
the road to Rosscraig, or away 
on the other side to the village, 
and to Castleton. She thought 
no longer of her son, her Richard, 
who had once been the most im- 
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portant object in the world to 
her. Her heart went past him, 
impatiently thinking of another 
more dear—of her boy who was in 
danger or trouble somewhere, the 
child of her heart and her old age. 
While she still sat thus musing, 
with a sick heart and longing eyes, 
at the window, she heard Harding’s 
slow steps, with his creaking boots, 
come toiling up-stairs to call her. 
There had been so many false alarms, 
that she sat still languidly with her 
hands crossed in her lap, and her 
eyes still fixed on the bridge, till he 
came to the door of the turret-room, 
and it was only when her ear de- 
tected something strange in the 
sound of his voice that she looked 
round. Harding certainly did not 
look himself; he had a startled 
half-scared expression in his eyes, 
and his rosy cheeks were paled, as 
with a tint of blue over the pink. 
“ Tf you please, my lady,”—he began 
in a tremulous voice. 

“What is it, Harding?” She 
rose up very alert and ready, trem- 
bling too, but not showing it, for 
she had not taken any one into her 
confidence, nor permitted it to be 
seen how anxious she was. 

“There is a young—gentleman 
down-stairs, my lady; wishes to 
speak to you—if you please.” 

“ A young gentleman! who, Hard- 
ing ? 9”? 

“T don't know, my lady ; least- 
ways, his face it is familiar to me, 
I won’t deny, but I can’t put a 
name to it. It’s familiar to me, but 
I don’t know as I ever saw him 
before.” 

“ How can you know him, then 2” 
said my lady, trying to smile; 
“ you have perhaps seen a picture in 
these days when everybody is photo- 
graphed. And, Harding, what does 
he want with me ?” 

“Very likely your ladyship is 
right,” said Harding; “everybody 
has their photograph, it is true. I'd 
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like to know what your lJadyship 
thinks, I’ve put him in the morn- 
ing-room to wait.” 

“Tf he is a gentleman, you should 
have taken him to the library or 
the drawing-room,” said Lady Esk- 
side, going calmly down-stairs, 
wonder if it is any news? she said 
to herself, and did not, I think, give 
any further attention to old Hard- 
ing’s apparent curiosity about the 
visitor. What time had she to 
think about any stranger, except 
to consider whether he brought 
her news or not? and quite likely 
it was but some tradesman from 
Edinburgh—some indifferent _per- 
son. She turned round as she went 
down-stairs to ask if he had given 
his name. 

“He said his name was Brown; 
but your ladyship wouldn’t know 
it, as he was a stranger to your 
ladyship,” said Harding. This quick- 
ened Lady Eskside’s step. It might 
then be news after all. 

The little morning-room was small 
and bare, a room in which trades- 
people and visitors on business were 
received. Over the mantelpiece 
there hung a boyish portrait of Val, 
an indifferent picture, banished here 
as not worthy a place elsewhere. 
When Lady Eskside entered the 
room, her visiter had his back to 
her, looking at this picture. He did 
not hear her come in, and she stood a 
second, silent, waiting till he should 
observe her; but getting impatient, 
said hastily, “You wanted to see me?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the 


young man, turning sharply round, 
Good God! who was it? The old 
lady fell back as far as the wall 
would let her, with a loud cry, 
She held out her hands, half holding 
him off, half inviting his approach. 
“Who are you? who are you?” 
she cried, her heart leaping to her 
throat. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am,” said 
the youth. He did not know 
whether he ought to have said 
“my lady,” and hesitated. “I 
hope I have not frightened you. 
I came to say that Mr. Ross ‘i 

Was it possible that Val, her 
darling, had gone out of her mind 
in that moment of wonder? She 
scarcely heard what he said, though 
they were words which would have 
raised her to the height of excite- 
ment had any one else said them, 
She came forward to him with the 
same wild wonder in her eye, with 
her hands uplifted. “For God’s 
sake, boy, who are you? who are 
you ?” she said. 

Richard had gone away from 
her only an hour before, a middle- 
aged man for whom her feelings 
were scarcely those of a mother’s 
impassioned love ; yet here Richard 
stood before her, her true Richard, 
the boy who had been her adoration 
and her pride a quarter of a century 
ago. Her head reeled; the light 
swam in her eyes; life seemed to 
turn round with her; and every- 
thing became a dream. “For the 
love of God! who are you?” she 
cried. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD RELIGION, 


BY A MEMBER OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Memsers of the London School 
Board have great reason to rejoice 
that Mr. Picton has during the re- 
cess found time and opportunity to 
express fully, in an article in the 
September number of the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review,’ his horror of what 
is known as “School-Board religion.” 
The fire has always been smoulder- 
ing, and there have been few meet- 
ings of the Board when it has not, 
in season or out of season, burst out 
into fitful flames. The Board had 
grown to regard it, as the inhabitants 
of Naples probably do an eruption 
of Vesuvius, as inevitable, but dis- 
turbing to the peaceful and regular 
transaction of business. This last 
great “eruption” in the ‘ Fortnightly’ 
will, we hope, have relieved Mr. 
Picton’s mind, and _ will interest 
many people who wish to under- 
stand the School Board system of 
education, secular and _ religious. 
Mr. Picton is the spokesman for 
those members of the London School 
Board who advocate a wholly secu- 
lar system of instruction, because 
they regard religion and morality as 
subjects of such high and infinite 
importance, that they would not 
permit instruction in them to be 
' given in the mechanical, common- 
place way in which it and all other 
instruction is sure to be given by 
commonplace teachers to large num- 
bers of children. Because some of 
the religious teaching is likely, in 
spite of the exclusion of catechisms, 
to be dogmatic, and much of it to 
be narrow and ignorant, he would 
advocate that no religious instruction 
at all should be given in schools, 
Mr. Picton’s intention in this pro- 
hibition is to substitute higher and 
wiser religious instruction; but he 


has never told us how this is to be 
done; and its real effect would, we 
think, be to deprive children in our 
Board schools of such moral and re- 
ligious teaching as they are getting, 
or may get, without giving them 
anything at all in its stead. Advo- 
cates of such a remedy seem to for- 
get that “half a loaf is better than 
no bread!” If it were carried out 
consistently, and nothing that was 
not taught with perfect wisdom 
were allowed to be taught at all, 
our school curriculum would be re- 
duced to remarkably narrow limits. 
If much of the religious teaching is 
stupid, and ignorant, and even un- 
truthful, let us use every effort to 
improve it and teach the teachers, 
without resorting to the very violent 
measure of suppressing it altogether 
because it is not as good as we 
should like it to be. Under the 
present system, the value or worth- 
lessness of the religious instruction 
must vary with the wisdom or stu- 
pidity of the teacher. The Board 
simply directs that the children 
shall be instructed in the Bible 
and in th2 elements of religion 
and morality. The teacher is 
left perfectly free to teach the 
very best that is in him upon 
what Mr. Picton would be the 
first to admit is a subject of para- 
mount importance. To assume that 
this teaching is everywhere utterly 
worthless, is much more of a re- 
proach to the teachers than to the 
School Board system, and it is one 
which they have hardly deserved. 
No doubt Mr. Picton is right in 
imagining that “vangelical ortho- 
doxy” is what is chiefly taught; 
but teachers of cultivation and en- 
lightenment are free to illuminate 
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their lessons in religion and moral- 
ity with the very best of thought 
and of knowledge that is in them, 
and might even exhort their pupils 
to the enwrapt contemplation of 
time and space, or to adoration of a 
“stream of tendency,” if they 
thought such abstractions more nour- 
ishing to the minds of children than 
“ evangelical orthodoxy.” They are 
to teach the Bible; but here again 
they are to teach any portions they 
like, with the best light and wis- 
dom that they have; and Mr. Pic- 
ton’s horrified imaginings of classes 
of young children being instructed 
about deeds of wickedness, of which 
we would rather they should not 
even know the names, are no neces- 
sity of the system. That children 
are sometimes allowed to read such 
histories, not only in Board schools, 
but in carefully trained families, is 
true enough; but children know 
little and care less about such sub- 


jects; and unless their interest is 
excited and their imagination stim- 
ulated, fortunately no more harm 
comes of it than a little waste of 


time. Wedo not share Mr. Picton’s 
anxiety to see a Bowdler’s Family 
Bible in general use. Such a Bible 
exists, and as it is illustrated and 
well printed, it is very well suited 
for children’s use; but it is easy to 
exaggerate the danger of the author- 
ised version. The eye only sees 
what it brings with it the capacity 
for seeing, and the stories which are 
really gross and revolting make no 
impression upon a child’s compre- 
hension. Children read the very 
stories which Mr. Picton cites of 
David, Samson, Jonah, Balaam, ay, 
and even Mr. Picton’s special bug- 
bear, Elisha, without anything of 
which we would rather keep them 
ignorant cleaving, to their minds. 
The hero David, With his generous 
loving nature, and his courage and 
devotion to his friends, touches their 
imagination; while the only part of 
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that portion of the history to which 
Mr. Picton objects, which stirs their 
interest, is the dramatic and pictur- 
esque episode of Nathan’s accusa- 
tion. Samson, to the childish mind, 
is a sort of Jack the Giant-killer; 
and if the stories of him, and of 
Jonah and Balaam, are not capable 
of having any high moral instrue- 
tion grafted upon them, they are in 
our opinion just as little capable of 
yielding the poisonous influence to 
a child’s mind which Mr. Picton 
attributes to them. And through 
even them, and still more through 
the histories of Abraham, and Moses, 
and Joshua, cannot a wise teacher 
feel, and make his pupils feel, how 
intent these old Hebrews, with all 
their barbarities, were upon finding 
out God, and knowing His will? 
This is the real lesson of their lives 
and deaths; and it is this character- 
istic of their national life which has 
made the religions of the modern 
world to be mere grafts upon their 
stock. Reverence for this leading 
principle of their minds and cha- 
racters, and gratitude for the record 
of it preserved to us in the Bible, 
may well make us moderate in our 
self-congratulations upon our supe- 
rior refineinent of speech, manners, 
and customs, and may save us from 
being too lofty and superior in our 
criticisms of the legends which have 
clustered round the lives of their 
kings and heroes. 

We contend that the Bible wisely 
taught does afford that “ground- 
work of moral training” for which 
Mr. Picton seems to think it so in- 
adequate ; that a teacher who desired 
(to quote Mr. Picton’s description of 
what moral training ought to be) to 
“jmbue his pupils with reverence 
for the Divine mystery that en- 
shrouds us all; to touch them with 
that awe of the Infinite in which 
all men alike realise the ultimate 
sanction of morality ; and to quicken 
them with sympathy with all the 
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spiritual aspirations of the past and 
present,”—might seek long for ex- 
amples more fit to illustrate’ his 
meaning than the history of the 
lives of Abraham, Moses, David, 
and Jesus Christ; and that the en- 
forcement of those moral laws which 
are received as binding not only by 
Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Congre- 
gationalists, and Presbyterians, but 
universally by all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, will be made more 
impressive by means of the book 
which contains the history of the 
moral development of the people 
who had in such an unexampled 
degree, in spite of all their short- 
comings, belief in “the Eternal 
Power that makes for righteousness,” 
and determination to search out and 
know the laws of that power. 

To illustrate our meaning with 
one of Mr. Picton’s own examples. 
If a teacher wants to impress upon 
his pupils the moral reason for the 
observance of Sunday—how the 
real law of the Sabbath is written, 
as Mr. Waugh said, not only in the 
Decalogue, but in the constitution 
of human muscle, brain, and nerve— 
does it weaken or strengthen his ar- 
gument to point out that thousands 
of years ago, when life was much 
Jess of a whirl and turmoil than it 
is now, the eternal law of the need 
of rest to body and mind came 
home with such strength and force 
to the consciences of the Jews, that 
they embodied that law of rest in 
the same code with “ Thou shalt not 
kill,” and “Thou shalt not steal” ? 
That the law which was framed 
for their happiness and welfare be- 
came petrified till its purpose was 
forgotten, and it was necessary to 
break it to show them the true 
meaning of it, is set forth as forcibly 
as it well could be in another part 
of the Bible, when the disciples 
were taught that the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the 


Sabbath. 
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But the capabilities of the Bible 
as a groundwork of high moral 
training, seem to us so self-evident, 
that we turn gladly to another of 
its uses. Does Mr. Picton remem- 
ber, when he deprecates the use of 
it in our elementary schools, that it 
is the only book with which thou- 
sands of our poorly educated people, 
to whom reading and writing are 
sufficiently difficult | accomplish- 
ments, ever become even super- 
ficially acquainted? We may say 
with Charles Lamb in his delight- 
ful essay on Books and Reading, 
that we do not count as_ books 
“such things in books’ clothing” 
as spelling-books and copy-books 
and manuals of arithmetic. Not 
counting these as books, the Bible 
is to thousands the only book they 
know; it gives them the one 
glimpse they have, or are ever 
likely to get, of ancient history and 
literature; and if sufficiently well 
studied, affords, we do not doubt, 
as good a framework for a classical 
education as Herodotus or Tacitus. 
Even the scanty knowledge of it 
derived by most children during 
their school-days, throws down the 
slender and often the only ray of 
light which . makes intelligible 
English history, and whatever other 
fragments of education they may 
succeed in obtaining. Without some 
knowledge of the history of the 
national religion, the Crusades, the 
Reformation, and even the A.D. 
before the date of the year, would 
be as much out of the grasp of the 
children’s interest and comprehen- 
sion, as the Bill of Rights or the 
Habeas Corpus Act. That the edu- 
cation given in our schools should 
be so thin and poor a thing, com- 
prising so little beyond the mere 
accomplishments of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, we deplore 
exceedingly. As the art and pro- 
fession of teaching become better 
understood, and as the class of 
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wholly untaught and undisciplined 
children diminishes—who have to 
learn the necessity of regular and 
punctual attendance at school, and 
to acquire habits of attention when 
they are there—who have, in fact, ev- 
ery thing to learn,—as this class of 
children diminishes, we hope it 
may be found possible to teach 
children much more between the 
ages of three and thirteen; but 
meanwhile it would be a terrible 
loss to give up the use of the one 
book from which they may get 
some fragments of a “liberal edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. Picton allows some weight 
to the next great reason for teaching 
the Bible and the elements of religion 
and morality in our schools as well 
as we can, and striving hard to 
make the teaching better—viz., 
that the people will have it. The 
immense majority of the ratepayers 
who vote for religious education in 
elementary schools are by no means 
all “ orthodox evangelicals ;” but a 
craving for some knowledge of God 
is universal ; and many of those who 
are least capable of receiving as 
dogmas the tenets of a petrified 
creed, would be most reluctant that 
their children should be shut out 
from instruction upon a subject of 
such universal interest. 

Mr. Picton alludes to the moral 
bearing of the religious difficulty 
upon teachers, and makes upon this 
point the extraordinary assumption 
that they are bound in honour to 
teach “ evangelical orthodoxy”—or 
a medley of dogmas of the four lead- 
ing Protestant sects, Episcopalians, 
Wesleyans, Congregationalists, and 
Presbyterians. The letter of the 
Education Act forbids the inculca- 
tion of disputed dogmas. Mr. Picton 
interprets the spirit of it as bind- 
ing teachers in honour to insist 
upon them all with impartiality. 
That a great many teachers will 
teach “evangelical orthodoxy” we 
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admit; but that any who do not 
hold it are in any way, either by 
the Education Act or by the Regu- 
lations of the London School Board, 
by their office bound to teach it, we 
wholly deny. 

For years this religious difficulty 
has stood in the way of any great 
scheme of national education. The 
sentiment of the whole nation was 
opposed to any scheme which separ- 
ated religious and secular education ; 
for it was felt that the education 
needed was a system for training 
the head, heart, and hand, and not 
a mere machine to teach our chil- 
dren to read, write, and cipher. But 
while the standard of morality was 
much the same amongst all the sects, 
it was found quite impossible to 
frame any creed of theology which 
all sides would recognise and adopt. 
Parents and teachers know that the 
moral training is the really vital 
point; and that theology—the im- 
perfect words in which nations have 
struggled to express their ideas of 
God—is practically a matter of much 
less importance. To let the want of a 
universally accepted system of theo- 
logy stand in the way of national ed- 
ucation, and of dving our utmost 
to train children to our highest 
standard of morality, was like let- 
ting them die of starvation while 
we wrangled over our different 
opinions as to the relative value of 
different kinds of food. 

At last, after a theoretic difficulty 
had stood for years in the way of 
the fulfilment of a great national 
want, the present compromise was 
adopted, which makes the value of 
the moral and religious training de- 
pend—as under any system it in 
common with all other training must 
depend—upon the wisdom and skill 
of the teacher. The responsibility 
of trying to disturb a compromise 
so slowly arrived at, without offer- 
ing anything in its stead, is, we 
think, a serious one. Mr. Picton’s 
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argument is, that much of the moral 
and religious teaching will be dull 
and hard and narrow, and incapable 
of fulfilling its end of quickening 
and purifying the moral and spirit- 
ual natures of the children. 
Unfortunately we must all agree 
that this is probably true; but when 
we come to discuss the remedy, Mr. 
Picton says: “ The channel through 
which you are trying to convey 
light and knowledge to these chil- 
dren is narrow ; the light that comes 
to them through it,.is very gloomy 
and imperfect; why not block it 
up?” We say: “ We agree that 
the channel is narrow, and the 
light imperfect; but let us avoid 
writing, and speaking, and agitating 
to get it blocked up. Let us try to 
widen and improve it, and make 
room for a broader and purer 
stream of light.” Hundreds of 
thousands of children demand thou- 
sands of teachers; and the only 
way to raise the standard of educa- 
tion for the children is through the 
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teachers. Their standard of thought 
and culture may be raised inde- 
finitely, but we can only reach the 
children through them. Therefore 
we think the arrangement a wise 
one which has left them unfettered, 
with only one text-book prescribed 
to them—the Bible—to teach ac- 
cording to their light and know- 
ledge “the best that has been 
thought and said in the world” 
upon a subject of such unfailing 
interest. The light may often be 
fitful and feeble ; but the most intel- 
lectual amongst us, holding the 
most enlightened of our modern 
mysticisms, has still need to cry, 
“ Lighten ourdarkness.” The hori- 
zon of the loftiest is, when compared 
with the infinite space beyond, but 
little wider than that of the lowliest 
—a reflection which may, according 
to our dispositions, make us respect- 
ful towards our neighbours’ powers 
of vision, or humble-minded concern- 
ing cur own, 
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HORATIAN LYRICS. 
NO. V. 
ODE X. OF BOOK II. 


*Rectius vives, Licini, neque in altum 
Semper urgendo, neque dum procellas 
Cautus horrescis, nimium premendo 

Littus iniquum.” 


THE GOLDEN MEAN, 


My friend, you will do wisely not to steer 
Too boldly out to sea—just ruffled o’er 

With favouring breezes; nor, with coward fear, 
When tempests rage, to hug the treachegpus shore. 


The wise man chooses aye the golden mean; 

Safe from the pinching cares and withering blight 
Of squalid want; safe from the gorgeous sheen 

Of halls that bring more envy than_delight. 


The loftiest pine bends first beneath the blast ; 
The loftiest tower in heaviest ruin falls; 

The lightning blasts the loftiest mountain-crest, 
But scorns to strike the shepherd’s Jowly walls. 


The well-schooled mind hopes ia the worst of times— 
Fears in the best—some change, or good or bad. 

The same great God who formed earth’s various climes— 
The same—sad winter brings and summer glad. 


What though the sun of happiness refuse 

To chase thy clouds—’twill not be always so: 
Apollo rouses oft the slumbering muse, 

Nor always sternly bends the unerring bow. 


When tempests lower, be bold and firm of mind; 

But, when skies smile, then reef thy bellying sail— 
Filled with the breath of a too prosperous wind; 

And, wisely cautious, dread the coming gale. 
KNAPDALE. 


. 
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NO. VI. 


ODE IX. OF BOOK I. 


** Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte.”’ 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Loox you, how deep the snow is lying 
On old Shichallion’s side; 

The woods ne’er felt a load so trying 
By Tummel’s frozen tide. 


On with the Yule-log—no half measures— 
Pile high the blazing hearth ; 

Let the oldest bin bring forth her treasures— 
Two magnums at a birth. 


Now don’t be planning for the morrow; 
Time flies our joys to steal ; 

. Let’s join the ladies;—out with sorrow— 
The pipes !—a reel !—a reel! 


Despise not thou love’s gentle pleading— 
The timid, tender glance— 

That joy all other joys exceeding— 
Nor shun the merry dance. 


For youth flies fast with his thousand blisses, 
The best of life’s short day ; 

Now is the time for love and kisses— 
Then take them while you may. 





At night, o’er her sweet accents linger— 
Her last, soft, parting glance— 

The glove from her half-reluctant finger, 
In memory of the dance. 


KwappALe. 
VOL. CXVIL—NO. DCCVIII. 2x 
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NO. VII, 


ODE XXIII. OF BOOK I. | 


‘¢ Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe.” 
TO MILDRED, 


You shun me like a fawn, my dearest Milly, 
That seeks its mother on the pathless hills, 

Trembling at every sound—the little silly— 
Of whispering breezes or of gurgling rills. 


Gazing, with trembling knees and beating heart, 
At new-found marvels that she dare not pass ; 

And bounding off again with sudden start 
From rustling leaves or lizards in the grass, 


Don’t be alarmed, my darling—I won’t eat you— 
I'm not a Bengal tiger nor a lion; 


Leave your mamma for one who'll never cheat you; 
You’d like a husband if you’d only try one. 


KNAPDALE. 
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THE FOUNDERS OF MODERN LIBERALISM. 


Tis book contains three biogra- 
phical sketches, is well and clearly 
written, and is full of interest. The 

style is agreeable, and never be- 
comes in the slightest degree either 
obscure or inflated. The lives of 
three prominent men in the reign of 
George III. are set before us vivid- 
Jy, and in a way which indicates the 
writer’s complete and ardent sym- 
pathy with what he deems to have 
been their purposes, his strong ap- 
probation of what he regards as 
their guiding principles, and his 
wish to clear their characters of all 
reproach, if not absolutely, at least 
in reference to the habits and man- 
ners of the age to which they be- 
longed. 

The author does not vouchsafe 
upon his title-page any information 
regarding himself, and apparently 
disdains to resort to a preface in 
order to state the motive and object 
of his book. The alternative title 
of ‘The Opposition under George 
III.,’ together with a series of par- 
enthetical observations scattered up 
and down its pages, suggest the in- 
ference that the notion present to 
the writer’s mind was to vindicate 
the principles of those whose guid- 
ing spirit was one of vigorous oppo- 
sition to the throne and ministers 
of George III., and to select from 
amongst them three who are worthy 
to be regarded at the present time 
as the founders of modern Liberal- 
ism. No other purpose is easily 
apparent. No new light is thrown 
upon the life, character, and mo- 
tives of any one of the author’s 
heroes, Wilkes, Sheridan, or Fox; 
unless some passages of Wilkes’s 
private correspondence may be ap- 
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pealed to as extenuating or removing 
one or two of the strong aspersions 
cast upon his memory by two of the 
ablest of his successors in Liberal- 
ism, Lord Brougham and Lord John 
Russell. The lives of Sheridan and 
Fox have received ample elucidation 
from other authorities, We observe 
in the sketches before us many 
omissions; some anecdotes in which 
the point is not always exhibited 
with vigour in the telling; some 
suppressions—as, for instance, while 
describing Fox’s tone with regard 
to Pitt, no mention is made of seve- 
ral virulent expressions in the let- 
ters and correspondence of the for- 
mer; and an unlimited quantity of 
critical observations upon men and 
events, which disclose no great pro- 
fundity of political thought or com- 
prehensiveness of historical _ sci- 
ence. Those critical comments 
mostly harp upon one string; and 
disclose the writer’s fixed idea, that 
the key to all the complicated events 
of George III.’s long and interesting 
reign is to be found in the simple 
theory of a protracted contest be- 
tween a royal conspirator against the 
liberties of the English people on 
the one hand, and their heroic de- 
fenders on the other. The phrases 
“Tory” and “ Tory of the Tories” 
recur as often as he desires to ex- 
press his scorn or disapproval ; and 
the counter-exclamation of “ Whig” 
and “ Liberal” whenever he sees 
fit to confer the sanction of his high 
approval. We need hardly say that 
this unpleasant propensity, which 
the writer shares with many others 
of his school, slightly militates 
against our pleasure in reading his 
book. Those names are still in 
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vogue, but they hardly ever mean 
the same thing with different people 
and at different stages of history. 
Some less generic names are wanted 
in order to reproduce with precision 
the numerous factions and confede- 
racies which successively surrounded 
the throne of George III. 

The reign of that monarch is some- 
‘thing more than a mere picture-gal- 
Jery of individual lives. From the first 
hour when, “glorying in the name 
of Briton,” he ascended the throne 
amidst all the halo of Chatham’s 
victories, and with all the bright- 
ness of youthful hope, down to the 
time when, cursed by every malady 
which can darken life, he sank into 
the grave amidst a generation which 
had forgotten him, his reign was 
one long series of stupendous events, 
exciting conflicts, and changing bat- 
tle-ground of party. At the com- 
mencement of his reign the consti- 
tutional issues which were raised 
seemed to belong to the age of the 
Stuarts and the Tudors ; at the close, 
we are face to face with economical 
and social problems which have ab- 
sorbed the attention of our own days 
and statesmen, During that inter- 
val of time, which included two 
whole generations of men, there vc- 
curred the prolonged struggle for 
the independence of America and 
its final consummation with all the 
passions which such a struggle ne- 
cessarily evoked; the stern deter- 
mination to resist dismemberment 
and suppress revolt, the despair 
shared by the greatest statesmen at 
what was erroneously felt to be the 
inevitable decline of the English 
name and power, the impetus given 
by the events and result of that war 
to the growth of new principles and 
passions, and their reaction on our 
own public life. There occurred, 
secondly, the conquest of India— 
the Old World with its ancient faiths 
and civilisation brought under our 
dominion to compensate for the loss 


of the New, with its boundless hopes 
and indefinite prospects. Hardly 
had the English nation recovered 
from the stupor of dissatisfaction 
with which it regarded the loss of 
America, and shaken itself free from 
the condolences which its presumed 
fall in the scale of nations had 
occasioned, than it had to undertake 
the task of reorganising society in 
India, and assume the responsibili- 
ties of empire. Hardly had the con- 
troversy closed regarding the limits 
of authority and the duties of obedi- 
ence, the vindication of the power of 
the mother country and the right of 
the colonies to resist, than a grow- 
ing class of “ Nabobs,” as they were 
called, appeared in our midst, and 
challenged the attention of the 
public to an empire which lay at 
our feet, and in which plunder must 
be stopped and the duties of govern- 
ment discharged. Here was another 
class of questions, of equal import- 
ance, though of a widely different 
character from those aroused by the 
war with America, That they pro- 
foundly agitated and occupied the 
mind of Parliament and the country 
there is no room to doubt, and the 
course of political events and public 
feeling was influenced by their dis- 
cussion and solution. The third 
stupendous event of this reign was 
the French Revolution. France 
had been humbled to the dust by 
the world-wide victories of Chat- 
ham, She had been defeated in 
America, and driven out of India 
She had then, in her turn, strenu- 
ously assisted the thirteen pro 
vinces to give effect to their cele- 
brated declaration of independ- 
ence; and probably by the same 
policy which avenged her upon 


her rival, had _ stimulated the | 


spirit within her own people which 
clothed itself in the declaration of 
rights. The crimes which followed 
struck a panic into the heart of 
Europe; and, painted before the 
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English people by the genius of 
Burke, convulsed the public mind. 
A philosophical history of the reign 
of George III., from whatever point 
of view it is written, must exhibit 
a close acquaintance with those 
three political dramas, and exhibit 
their influence upon the literature, 
the convictions, and the conduct of 
the English nation. 

Another reflection suggested by 
reading Mr. Rae’s book relates to 
the possibility of deriving any use- 
ful historical lessons from a purely 
party view of the life of any one of the 
eminent men who flourished during 
the reign of George III]. What- 
ever light can in that way be thrown 
upon that period of history may 
now be derived from a perusal on 
the one band of Lord Stanhope’s 
‘Life of Pitt,’ and on the other, of 
Lord Russell’s ‘Memorials and Life 
of Fox.’ Those are admirable his- 
tories, and exhaust the subject on 
both sides. In a party point of 
view, the dissolution of 1784 may 
be taken as the dividing point of 
time in George III.’s reign. All 
that occurred before it belongs to a 
period of history in which a totally 
different order of ideas, passions, 
and prejudices prevailed from those 
which have any existence at the 
present time. At that epoch, un- 
doubtedly, dated the formation of 
two powerful parties under Pitt and 
Fox, which fell into complete dis- 
organisation at the deaths of their 
leaders, with scarcely any distinc- 
tive principles to separate them. 
They revived as years rolled by ; but 
in a new generation and with totally 
new circumstances to deal with, they 
reproduced the names rather than 
the principles and ideas which 
flourished at their birth. The whole 
scheme and character of Government 
have been altered since then. 
Parliament has twice been reformed ; 
power is vitually vested in the 
people and public opinion; the in- 
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fluence of Ministers and party lead- 
ers is immensely reduced, or at all 
events is acquired and exerted in 
widely different ways. In former 
days, said Sir Robert Peel in his 
Memoirs, “a minister had nothing 
to do but to ascertain the disposi- 
tion of a few leading personages, 
and if they went with him his suc- 
cess was certain.” The era befure 
the Reform Bill of 1832 was one in 
which politics were decided behind 
the scenes, and when King and 
Ministers wrangled for influence. 
“Tf,” said Sir Robert Peel, “I had 
attempted to take the Conservative 
party into my confidence wage 
the repeal of the corn laws, it woul 
have insured the defeat of that 
measure.” That points to diffe- 
rent conditions of public life, 
which received a fresh illustration 
from the manner in which the 
Reform Bill of 1867 was carried. 
It certainly shows that in these 
days of a free press, diffused politi- 
cal knowledge, and published Par- 
liamentary debates, a Prime Minister 
has a great deal more to do with 
the public and public opinion than 
he had in the days of George IIL, 
and must make it his business 
to educate public opinion before 
he can hope to carry his mea- 
sures, He draws his power from 
the public ; and on whichever side 
of the House he sits, he can neither 
precede nor lag behind public opin- 
ion; he can neither bully the people 
into what he calls “ progress,” nor, 
in the spirit of reaction, compel 
them to recede from a policy which 
they have finally decided upon. 

A silent revolution has been 
effected since the days of George ITIL 
which is only partially seen in the 
Reform Acts and the triumph of 
free trade and civil and religious 
liberty. There is an omnipresent 
and omniscient Parliament always 
sitting in the public press. Nothing 
escapes its vigilance; and although 
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its decisions are by no means final, 
a Minister must take its opinions, 
which are almost always representa- 
tive, into account, and be largely in- 
fluenced by them, The student of 
George III.’s reign must transplant 
his mind to a scene where a totally 
different set of influences and ideas 
prevailed, and where half the busi- 
ness of the country is transacted 
behind the scenes by a few men, 
powerful either from intellect or 
rank, and who passed and re-passed 
from one party to another with a 
facility incomprehensible in these 
days. It was therefore a much 
more personal government which 
prevailed at that period—not a per- 
sonal government by king alone, 
but that sort of personal government 
which resulted from a scramble for 
power between the King and his 
Ministers. And accordingly, the 
history of that time has resolved 
itself into a series of biographies 
and personal sketches, in much the 
same way as our early history con- 
sisted of the lives of English kings 
and a list of English battles. The 
sources from which the history of 
this reign are chiefly derived are 
the memoirs and correspondence of 
its public men, especially of men 
who were foremost actors on the 
political stage. They are of higher 
literary rank than those which 
illustrate the manners or the politics 
of French or German courts, or 
which describe the Court of our 
own Charles IJ. Hamilton . and 
Pepys, or, in a later age, Chester- 
field and Horace Walpole, have con- 
tributed that mixture of grave and 
gay which alternates between the 
tittle-tattle of social or court life, 
and the memorials of political con- 
duct. The memoirs and corre- 
spondence to which we more parti- 
cularly allude contain materials of 
much graver and sterner interest. 
Yet, as the space of time covered 
by Mr. Rae’s volume recedes into 
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the past, it really becomes worth 
while to inquire whether the diaries, 
correspondence, and biographies of 
the statesmen of that day have not 
been sufficiently studied, and whether 
all the minute acts of their lives are 
not, in consideration of the distance 
of time and supervening events, 
gradually falling below the dignity 
of history. For instance, Lord Stan- 
hope devotes a long discussion in 
his Life of Pitt to the question of 
Earl Temple’s motives in not taking 
office in Pitt’s administration, and 
finally resolves that it was probably 
because he was disappointed of a 
dukedom. On the other hand, 
where our curiosity is not sated, it 
certainly would be interesting to 
know a little more of the life of 
Lord Shelburne, and ascertain more 
clearly why the friend and confidant 
of Chatham, the Prime Minister who 
was ousted by the celebrated coali- 
tion—the man who introduced the 
younger Pitt to public life, who con- 
cluded the peace with America, and 
who was surrounded by the ablest 
men of his age—was silently, almost 
contemptuously, passed over at the 
same period, and a youth of twenty- 
five installed as head of a Govern- 
ment from which he was excluded. 
It is hard to say where gossip ends 
and history begins. But when we 
recall the minute dissection which 
all the personal details connected 
with the statesmen of this reign 
have received at the hands of very 
eminent men, the obloquy which 
was heaped upon the “ scandalously 
incompetent ” editor of the Bucking- 
ham papers,—when a Quarterly Re- 
viewer gathered in with scorn a rich 
harvest of his mistakes, mostly of © 
a minutely personal character, only 
to find the crop augmented by Sir 
Cornewall Lewis in the ‘ Edinburgh ;’ 
and the long discussions which have 
been raised over immaterial ques- 
tions,—we think that if our early 
history is a mere biography of kings, 
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our later history is in danger of 
degenerating into mere personal 
memoirs of public men. A history 
of the reign of George III. which 
shall fix the attention upon meas- 
ures, not men ; which shall trace the 
growth of the public mind, and the 
manner in which it was influenced 
by the great events and wants of that 
age ; which, instead of concentrating 
all its attention upon the scenes 
behind the curtain which these 
posthumous publications record, will 
scan the literature, explain the 
sentiments, and criticise the condi- 
tion of the people,—would be a valu- 
able contribution to the philosophy 
of history. The personal anecdotes, 
manceuvres, and jealousies are inte- 
resting, but are not worth minute 
investigation. And as we recall 
the flagellation of the “ scandalously 
incompetent” editor, the defiance 
of Lord Bolingbroke rises to our 
memory that “ he would rather mis- 
take the Darius whom Alexander 
conquered for the son of Hystaspes, 
aud make as many anachronisms as a 
Jewish chronologer, than devote half 
his life to collect all the learned 
lumber that fills the head of an 
antiquary.” 

Mr. Rae, in giving us a history of 
the Opposition under George III, 
apparently with the view of unfold- 
ing the sources of modern Liberal- 
ism, follows in a well-beaten track. 
We are not prepared to share his 
enthusiastic admiration for all or 
most of the deeds and acts of that 
Opposition, any more than we are 
prepared to stake the reputation of 
Toryism on everything which was 
said or done by the King or any of 
his Ministers. 

If our attention must always be 
invited to the intrigues of the closet, 
or the debates in Parliament, which 
were in those days far more distinct 
from the real life of the nation than 
they are at present, our view of 
that reign would be as follows, We 


think that, during its first twenty- 
three years, the constitutional prin- 
ciples at stake were the natural out- 
come of that system of putting the 
Crown in commission which the 
great Revolution families had stren- 
uously upheld, and which had re- 
sulted in making the Duke of New- 
castle virtual sovereign of England 
basing his power on the most un- 
blushing corruption. Chatham’s 
contempt for the system was ex- 
pressed in his scornful reference to 
his political chief, “the Duke of 
Newcastle lent me his majority to 
carry on the government.” The 
political conflicts at the beginning 
of George III.’s reign lay between 
systems which were represented 
by the Duke on the one side, and 
on the other, the Earl of Bute and 
the Princess-Dowager of Wales— 
three of the most despicable charac- 
ters of that age. While Grenville 
exasperated the King by his dicta- 
torial manners and lectures, while 
Bedford insulted him till he was 
“left in convulsions,” and each 
faction menaced him, till he in turn 
threatened to escape to Hanover, 
the greatest men held aloof both 
from the Cabinet and the Opposi- 
tion. Small men were left to deal 
with great events; the voices both 
of Chatham and Burke were lifted 
in vain; the country drifted into 
war with its colonies, Lord North 
into the premiership, and Wilkes 
into that species of immortal fame 
which is depicted in Mr. Rae’s 
volume. Not one of these results 
would have occurred, had not the 
governing energies of Great Britain 
been absorbed by an ignoble conflict. 
The travesty of government was 
matched by the still more contemp- 
tible travesty of asserting freedom 
and resisting oppression. 

John Wilkes was born in 1727. 
He was, according to Mr. Rae, of an 
“ugly countenance,” but “asprightly 
and entertaining fellow.” Our au- 
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thor has toned down, we see, Lord 
Brougham’s imputation of “a per- 
sonal appearance so revolting as to 
be hardly human;” while he does 
not overstate Wilkes’s undoubted 

wers of pleasantry and repartee. 
He was well educated ; and married, 
at the age of 22, a lady ten years 
his senior, and an heiress, from 
whom he afterwards separated, Be- 
fore his separation he had shocked 
her with his dissolute acquaint- 
ances, amongst whom were included 
Thomas Potter, Lord Sandwich, and 
Sir Francis Dashwood, three of the 
most notorious rakes of the day. 
After his separation he joined a 
monastery founded by Sir Francis 
Dashwood, which had been insti- 
tuted for the purpose of ridiculing 
sacred things, and making a religion 
of blasphemy. This brotherhood 
of profligates occupied an old Cis- 
tercian abbey at Medmenham, on 
the left bank of the Thames. They 


passed their time there, according 
to the biographer, by making a 
mockery of the services of the 
Church, feasting in the great hall, 
and singing blasphemous and ob- 


scene songs. They practised by 
anticipation some of those “ experi- 
ments in life” which, according to 
the principles laid down in Mill 
on Liberty, mankind should be 
encouraged to make, and which 
society has no right to discourage. 
Upon one occasion Wilkes and 
Lord Sandwich were candidates for 
the distinction of being elected one 
of the twelve who played the leading 
art in this travesty of monastic 
ife. Lord Sandwich, as the greater 
reprobate of the two, was chosen, 
and Wilkes revenged himself by a 
practical joke, which illustrates the 
nature of their proceedings, While 
the profane revellers were feasting 
and uttering impious jesis, Wilkes 
let loose, from a chest wherein he 
was confined, a baboon dressed ac- 
cording to the common representa- 
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tions of the Evil One. The moment 
chosen was during an invocation 
addressed by Lord Sandwich to his 
master the devil. The consterna- 
tion was indescribable. The terror 
communicated itself to the baboon, 
which bounded about the room, and 
finally lighted on Lord Sandwich’s 
shoulders, who in a paroxysm of ter- 
ror recanted all he had been saying, 
and prayed to heaven for mercy in 
an agony of cowardice. A window 
was opened, and the baboon escaped ; 
but a mortal animosity seems to 
have supplanted the friendship of 
Wilkes and Lord Sandwich. In 
1757 Wilkes took his seat in the 
House of Commons as member for 
Aylesbury, and adopted the elder 
Pitt as his political leader. He 
subsequently opposed Lord Bute, 
and founded the ‘ North Briton,’ in 
which he ridiculed and condemned 
the Ministry, in which his friend 
Sir Francis Dashwood, a perfect 
marvel of conscious incompetence, 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When this publication had com- 
prised forty-four numbers, and had 
successfully damaged the Govern- 
ment, the author suspended its pub- 
lication. In 1763, the famous No. 
45 was issued, which contained a 
criticism upon the King’s Speech. 
“ Wilkes and 45” became a house- 
hold phrase for years; and such are 
the caprices of fortune, that Wilkes 
derives his title to immortality from 
a publication which, read at the 
present day, may be matched by 
any scribbler who ever wrote for a 
penny a line. 

Immediately upon the publica- 
tion of No, 45, a general warrant 
was issued, by an arbitrary and 
illegal exercise of power, authoris- 
ing a search for its authors, printers, 
and publishers. The publisher and 
printer were seized, and, finally, 
Wilkes himself was taken into 
custody, and examined by the 
Secretaries of State. He neither 
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acknowledged nor denied being the 
author of the paper: he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and his house 
was searched. All the papers found 
in the drawers of his writing-table, 
and other private repositories which 
were broken open for the purpose, 
were put into a sack, and taken to 
the house of Lord Halifax, The 
Court of Common Pleas unani- 
mously ordered his discharge, on 
the ground that, as a member of 
Parliament, he was privileged against 
arrest ; and the ovation with which 
he was received and escorted to his 
house, marked his first triumph 
over the Government, and was the 
first inevitable consequence of the 
folly of the Administration in hay- 
ing conferred upon him a notoriety 
and importance which he would 
never otherwise have achieved. The 
next step was that Wilkes unsuc- 
cessfully applied to the magistrate 
for a warrant to search the houses 
of the Secretaries of State for his 
stolen goods, and addressed to them 
a letter demanding their return, 
which was complained of as con- 
taining indecent and scurrilous ex- 
pressions. He and his _ printers, 
backed by Earl Temple, who de- 
frayed all the expenses, brought 
actions for false imprisonment and 
other offences against the King’s 
messengers, the Secretaries of State, 
the Under-Secretary of State, and the 
Solicitor of the Treasury. What 
with costs, and what with damages, 
the issue and operation of the gen- 
eral warrant cost ‘the Government 
£100,000. 

The public excitement produced 
by these proceedings was consider- 
able, and Wilkes determined, con- 
trary to the strongest remonstrances 
of Earl Temple, to reprint and re- 
publish No. 45. As he could not 
get a printer to risk his liberty, he 
established a printing-press in his 
own house; and he added thereto 
the notorious “ Essay on Woman,” 
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which was nothing but au indecent 
parody on Pope’s “Essay on Man,” 
with foot notes of a blasphemous 
and obscene nature, represented as 
contributions from Bishop Warbur- 
ton. The wrath of the Bishop 
knew no bounds. Only thirteen 
copies apparently of the work were 
printed, but his former friend Lord 
Sandwich read it aloud in the House 
of Lords, The Bishop, in the ex- 
tremity of his indignation, predicted 
that “the blackest fiends in hell” 
would not keep company with 
Wilkes when he should arrive there, 
pronounced the poem worthy of the 
devil, and then formally apologised 
to Satan for the imputation. The 
piety and 1p acd of the episcopal 
bench was about on a level with 
the discretion of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. The next step against 
Wilkes was, that a majority of the 
House of Commons ordered that the 
obnoxious paper should be publicly 
burned by the common hangman, 
The motion for that purpose was 
resisted by the elder Pitt, who, ac- 
cording to our author, addressed the 
House no less than forty times dur- 
ing the debate. The majority, 
however, prevailed ; and on January 
19, 1764, Wilkes was expelled from 
the House of Commons as the 
author of “a scandalous and sediti- 
ous libel.” There was no conclusive 
proof ever adduced of his having 
been the author of ‘ North Briton,’ 
No. 45 ; and itis said that the “ Essay 
on Woman” was written by his 
friend Mr. Potter, a son of the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He was 
subsequently convicted in the Court 
of King’s Bench of that republica- 
tion of No. 45 against which Earl 
Temple had vainly protested, and of 
printing and publishing the “ Essay 
on Woman.” He did not appear on 
the trial, and consequently sentence 
was deferred; and as he continued 
absent himself, he was outlawed. 
The result of these wise proceedings 
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was, that a vulgar libertine, without 
knowledge or capacity of any mark, 
was elevated into a champion of 
liberty, and was idolised by the 
whole nation. The Government 
and Parliament got rid of the author 
of a trumpery publication, whom 
they had themselves snatched from 
his native obscurity, and found that 
they had in lieu of him two 
great constitutional questions to 
deal with,—the illegality of general 
warrants, and the usurped power of 
the House of Commons to expel one 
of its members. 

Accordingly, the Ministry only 
escaped defeat in the House of Com- 
mons upon the issue as to the ille- 
gality of those warrants, by carrying 
with the greatest difficulty a motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. 

Wilkes now absented himself from 
England for four years. He pro- 


jected a history of England, and 


promised to take care that the “ first 
volume should make the nation wild 
for the rest of the work.” Nothing 
appeared, however, except an intro- 
ductory chapter, which was a dead 
failure. During his absence, the 
Commons, by a Jarge majority, very 
properly decided that general war- 
rants, as well as all acts done in virtue 
of them, were illegal, and in the case 

of a member of Parliament, constitut- 
ed breaches of privilege. Subsequent- 
ly, on a change of Ministry, Wilkes 
came privately to London, and un- 
successfully solicited the aid of the 
Duke of Grafton to obtain a pardon ; 
failing in which he again fled. In 
March 1768 he openly returned, and 
unsuccessfully petitioned the King 
for pardon. With the audacity 
which was his single contribution 
to a success which was otherwise 
entirely owing to the blunders of 
the Court, he came forward as a can- 
didate for the city of London. He 
failed, and the next day stood for 
the county of Middlesex. Earl 
Temple gave him his freehold quali- 
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fication. He won the election, to 
the joy of the mob, and the con- 
sternation of the Ministry. The 
cry of “ Wilkes and No. 45” was 
exchanged for the cry of “ Wilkes 
and Liberty ; ;” and such was the 
feeling of the populace of London, 
that to refuse to declare for Wilkes 
was, according to Mr. Rae, equivalent 
to risking your life, No great depth 
of popular passion seems to have 
been disclosed; the enjoyment and 
excitement of a row seemed the pre- 
dominant feeling. The sacred num- 
ber 45 was compounded, divided, 
and multiplied in forty-five thousand 
different ways, and demonstrated to 
be the number of the beast in the 
Revelation. The Austrian ambas- 
sador, the most stately and ceremo- 
nious of men, was taken out of his 
coach, and No. 45 chalked on the 
sole of his shoe. An obstinate de- 
termination, however, to elevate a 
farce into a tragedy prevailed, and 
consequently Wilkes remained un- 
pardoned. He appeared in the 
Court of King’s Bench to receive 
sentence. His outlawry was re- 
versed, but he was sentenced to 
twenty-two months imprisonment, 
a fine of £1000, to find security for 
good behaviour for seven years, and 
to stand in the pillory. This sen- 
tence, and not any achievement of 
his own—like the refusal of the 
King’s pardon, and the illegal search 
in his house—not merely won for 
him the foremost place in the favour 
of the populace, but connected his 
name with the vindication of the 
soundest constitutional principles. 
The mob effected his rescue, but he, 
with a just estimate of the advantages 
conferred upon him, escaped back 
again into prison. At the opening 
of Parliament, when it was found 
that he was not to be released, 
riots ensued, and life was lost. 
Months after this he was expelled the 
House of Commons for having writ- 
ten No. 45 of the ‘ North Briton,’ 
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the “ Essay on Woman,” and a third 
libel, which consisted of some strong 
observations on the riot and loss of 
life which had ensued on the open- 
ing of Parliament. 

As might have been foreseen, he 
was immediately returned again 
without opposition. The Ministry, 
supported by Charles James Fox, 
but opposed by every statesman of 
authority in the country, carried a 
resolution to the effect that a man 
was incapable of being elected a 
member of the House which had 
already expelled him; whereupon 
the election was declared void. 
Wilkes, however, was returned 
again by an enormous majority, 
and thereupon his name became 
associated with the constitutional 
right of electors to choose their own 
representatives. By one very igno- 
rant class of people he was looked 
upon as a patriot of the first magni- 
tude, by others as the vilest incen- 
diary. Few were found to applaud 
the rational view of Lord Chatham, 
and regard him indifferently as an 
English subject, possessed of certain 
rights which the laws had given him, 
and which the laws alone could take 
from him. “In his person, though 
he were the worst of men, I contend 
for the safety and security of the 
best; and God forbid, my Lords, 
that there should be a power in this 
country of measuring the civil rights 
of the subject by his moral cha- 
racter, or by any other rule but the 
fixed laws of the land.” It has 
been observed with some exaggera- 
tion, that if Wilkes had had the 
benefit of a sound private character, 
and the King had been less esti- 
mable in that particular, he would 
have driven George III. out of the 
kingdom. As it was, the blunders 
of the Ministry were so obvious and 
so ludicrous, and the worthlessness, 
moral and intellectual, of the hero 
so apparent, that these proceedings, 
flagrant and scandalous as they were, 
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never rose higher in the opinion of 
the profoundest observer of those 
days, Mr. Burke, than a sort of 
tragic comedy. “A tragic comedy, 
acted by his Majesty’s servants at 
the desire of several persons of qua- 
lity, for the benefit of Mr. Wilkes, 
and at the expense of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The House of Commons actually 
by a resolution declared that Colonel 
Luttrell, the defeated opponent of 
Wilkes, had been duly elected mem- 
ber for the county of Middlesex. 
It appeared to have abdicated its 
common-sense; as if, in experi- 
menting upon the corpus vile of 
Mr. Wilkes, neither law, nor the 
most sacred constitutional principles 
were to be regarded. “TI shall, for 
my part,” said Chatham, speaking 
of the Middlesex business, “ con- 
sider it as the alarm-bell to liberty. 
I shall ring it incessantly in the 
ears of the whole kingdom till I 
rouse the people to a proper sense 
of their injuries, and convince Min- 
isters, intrenched as they are in 
their venal majorities, that the 
privileges of Englishmen are never 
to be infringed with impunity.” 

Outside the walls of St. Stephen’s, 
the freeholders of the most import- 
ant counties in England made com- 
mon cause with the aggrieved elec- 
tors of Middlesex, and petitioned 
George III. to dissolve a Parlia: 
ment which had openly betrayed its 
trust. “So novel and general,” says 
Mr. Rae, “ was the movement, that 
it formed an epoch in our constitu- 
tional practice : the custom of hold- 
ing public meetings forthe discus- 
sion of public grievances dates from 
this period.” Remonstrances were 
carried to the throne, conspicuous 
among them being that which pro- 
ceeded from the city of London, 
Money and other presents poured 
in upon Wilkes, whose term of im- 
prisonment expired on April 17, 
1770. Next year he was elected 
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Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
In that capacity he gained another 
victory over the King and the House 
of Commons on behalf of the print- 
ers of newspapers, who were be- 
ginning the practice of publishing 

arliamentary debates. Wilkes 
joined with his colleagues, with 
the Lord Mayor, and another alder- 
man, in committing to prison the 
deputy sergeant-at-arms, whom the 
House of Commons had sent with 
the Speaker’s warrant for the appre- 
hension of one Miller, the publisher 
of the ‘Evening Post.’ Three times 
he was ordered to appear at the bar, 
and three times he refused, because 
he was not addressed as a member, 
and required to attend at his place 
according to usage. The matter 
dropped, the King himself writing, 
“as for Wilkes, he is below the 
notice of the House.” This was 
the first glimmer of returning com- 
mon-sense; and it is much to be 
regretted that this view had not 
earlier dawned upon the royal and 
ministerial] mind. The Lord Mayor 
and Mr. Alderman Oliver were for 
a short time confined in the Tower ; 
and the right of publishing Parlia- 
mentary debates was finally esta- 
blished. In 1774 Wilkes was 
chosen Lord Mayor of London. 
This was in the tenth year of his 
war on the Court, and was his signal 
victory. It showed what a lucrative 
trade that of a patriot may become 
with audacity and luck on your side, 
and in the absence of any single 
quality which deserves respect. 
“At that time,” says Mr. Rae, 
“the corporation was a_ political 
power which Ministers had to 
take into account and sovereigns 
had to propitiate.” The Lord 
Mayor of London was nearly as 
important a personage as the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 

He was subsequently, in the same 
year, returned unopposed as member 


for Middlesex for the fifth time. 
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In 1780, he signalized himself 
in the suppression of the Gordon 
riots, and received the special thanks 
of the Privy Council. Shortly be- 
fore that he had received the most 
lucrative and highly coveted gift 
which the citizens of London could 
confer, the Chamberlainship of the 
City. He retired from Parliament 
in 1790, and died in 1797, at the 
age of 70 years. In the later years 
of his life, when the factitious ex- 
citement had passed away, Wilkes 
assured George III. that he had 
never been a Wilkite. The King 
allowed that he had never met so 
well-bred a Lord Mayor; and the 
champion meeting an old woman 
who inconveniently raised the cry 
of Wilkes and Liberty, stopped her 
with the observation, “ Hush! you 
old fool! that was all over long 
ago.” Accident and blunders ren- 
dered Wilkes famous, but there is 
nothing in his career or his prin- 
ciples on which the mind can rest 
with satisfaction. Many men have 
dared as much, and striven as hard 
to maintain their freedom and inde- 
pendence without attracting the 
attention of their fellows, or reaping 
the rich harvest of recompense with 
which Wilkes was overwhelmed, 
and which was out of all proportion 
to his sufferings and deserts. He 
was the legitimate spawn of ignoble 
circumstances, and not even our 
author’s efforts will elevate him into 
a political hero, There are few men 
at the present or any other time 
who have been bitten by an en- 
thusiasm for Wilkes ; but Mr. Rae 
has read the ‘ North Briton’ till No. 
45 has been chalked on his brain. 
We do not propose to note in 
detail the author’s biography of 
Sheridan. There is more of per- 
sonal than political interest attach- 
ing to his career. Intellectual 
vanity and the desire of display 
were his most absorbing character- 
istics. “He wrote,” said Lord 
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Byron, “the best comedy (School 
for Scandal), the best opera (the 
Duenna), the best farce (the Critic), 
the best address (Monologue on 
Garrick), and, to crown all, de- 
livered the very best oration (the 
famous Begums’ Speech) ever con- 
ceived or heard in this country.” 
As regards the last praise, Gibbon, 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox may all be 
cited in support of its accuracy and 
truth. His career was not wanting 
in incident and interest. He sat 
for thirty years in the House of Com- 
mons, and, according to Mr. Rae, 
never made an enemy, nor abjured 
one of his political principles. Still 
his influence upon his age was not 
great ; but his career will be pursued 
in detail by those who enjoy the 
spectacle of a successful conflict with 
almost insuperable obstacles. Like 
Burke, he never once obtained a 
seat in the Cabinet. He never 
was and never would have become 
a statesman. Although a promi- 
nent figure in the reign of George 
IIL, he was not one who appreci- 
ably moulded its spirit or affected 
its destinies; nor was he ever, like 
Wilkes, the principal personage in 
a prolonged political burlesque. 
Charles James Fox had the blood 
of Charles II. of England and Henry 
IV. of France in his veins. His 
father, Lord Holland, began public 
life as the pupil of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and ended it as the humble 
instrument of the Earl of Bute. To 
have been the father of his third 
son constitutes, as Mr. Rae says, the 
best title of the first Lord Holland 
to the favourable remembrance of 
posterity. The principles instilled 
into his youth may be surmised from 
the facts noted by Mr. Rae, that his 
father encouraged him in profligacy, 
gaming, and extravagance. His po- 
litical prepossessions were enlisted in 
favour of Lord Bute and in horror 
of Wilkes, whose ‘ North Briton’ 
was published when Fox was four- 
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teen years old. His maiden speech 
in 1769 supported the expulsion of 
Wilkes, and shortly afterwards he 
spoke in favour of seating Colonel 
Luttrell for Middlesex. In February 
1770, he was appointed a Lord of the 
Admiralty by Lord North, a post’ 
which he held fortwo years. He re- 
signed from some misunderstanding 
with his chief about the royal mar- 
riage bill; but in the following year 
he re-entered the Administration as 
a junior Lord of the Treasury, Short- 
ly afterwards, Woodfall the printer 
was summoned to appear at the bar 
for an article that appeared in the 
‘Public Advertiser,’ reflecting upon 
the Speaker, and thereupon gave up 
the name of the writer of the ob- 
noxious paragraph. Lord North, 
remembering the case of the print- 
ers whom Wilkes had instigated to 
defy the orders of the rae. 28 sug- 
gested that Woodfall, if imprisoned 
at all, should be sent to the Gate- 
house, but avowed that he preferred 
the milder punishment of committal 
to the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms. Fox, though a subordinate 
Minister, declined to obey his chief, 
and moved that Woodfall be sent 
to Newgate. He pressed it to a di- 
vision, in which Lord North was 
overborne into voting with him, and 
the Ministry was defeated by a 
majority of nearly three to one. 
The King was greatly incensed, and 
Lord North curtly dismissed his 
rebellious colleague. The transac- 
tion appears to us to be less to 
Fox’s credit than to Lord North’s; 
but Mr. Rae triumphantly remarks, 
—“ Thus was finally severed Fox’s 
connection with an Administration 
presided over by a Minister of 
extreme Tory sentiments ;”. which 
is delicately explained to mean, 
“a Minister who thought it an 
honour and a duty to do the 
King’s bidding, and whose weak 
subserviency to his sovereign cost 
the country 100 millions of money, 
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13 provinces in America, and thou- 
sands of precious lives.” Fox, ac- 
cordingly, went into opposition and 
voted with the Rockingham party 
for the repeal of the tea-duty. Be- 
ing returned for Malmesbury in 
the new Parliament, which was 
elected in 1774, he entered upon 
formal opposition to the Ministry, 
and declared that, “the greatest 
folly of his life was in having sup- 
ported Lord North.” During the 
whole course of the American war, 
he was in strong and ardent opposi- 
tion to it. He declined to join with 
the members of the Rockingham 
party in formally seceding from 
Parliament by way of silent protest. 
The yigour of his invective may be 
judged from the saying of Dr, John- 
son, that he had made it a question 
whether England should be govern- 
ed by the sceptre of George III. or 
by the tongue of Mr. Fox. In 1780, 
Fox, who, when he was dismissed 
from Lord North’s Ministry, had 
been so decried that the mob be- 
lieved he was turned out for rob- 
bing the Treasury, weighed down by 
the opprobrium which hung round 
his father’s name, and which was in- 
creased by his own reckless habits, 
was returned for Westminster as “ the 
man of the people,” amid the accla- 
mations of the populace. The Gov- 
ernment of Lord North resigned 
in March 1782; and, according to 
Mr. Rae, the most noteworthy cir- 
cumstance connected with his fall 
was, not the exultation of the leaders 
of the Opposition, but the intense 
satisfaction of the most ardent 
royalists. Dr. Johnson declared of 
the Ministry that “such a bunch of 
imbecility never disgraced the coun- 
try.” The Marquess of Rockingham 
succeeded, with Lord Shelburne 
and Fox for his two Secretaries of 
State. The repugnance between 
the two Secretaries soon became as 
strongly marked as that between 
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The question upon which their 
quarrels and  misunderstandings 
came to a head was the delicate - 
ject of negotiating a treaty of peace 
with America. Colonial affairs be- 
longed to Lord Shelburne; foreign 
affairs belonged to Mr. Fox. The 
latter sent Mr. Thomas Grenville to 
Paris as his plenipotentiary, to ne- 
gotiate with M. de Vergennes. The 
former sent Mr. Oswald to negotiate 
with Dr. Franklin. The result was, 
according to Mr. Rae, that one agent 
was played off against the other, 
and demands were preferred by 
France and America which never 
would have been mooted, had the 
transaction been regularly conducted. 
It appears that Fox was in favour 
of an immediate and unconditional 
recognition of American independ- 
ence; while the King, Lord Shel- 
burne, and a majority of the Cabinet, 
preferred that the recognition should 
be formally made as one of the con- 
ditions of peace. Fox resigned on 
the death of Lord Rockingham ; and 
the credit or discredit of concluding 
treaties of peace with the United 
States, Holland, France, and Spain, 
devolved upon the Ministry of 
which Lord Shelburne was Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Pitt, who had just 
entered the House, was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Fox meanwhile 
drew close his alliance with Lord 
North, and the two succeeded in re- 
placing the Ministry by the famous 
coalition ; the personal relationg of 
the four chiefs at this critical period 
being that Fox on personal g grounds 
utterly refused to join Lord Shel- 
burne, while Pitt on public grounds 
utterly refused to join Lord North 
with all the blood of the American 
war upon bis hands. This proceed- 
ing of Fox, according to the testi- 
mony of the Bishop of Llandaff, 
“stamped on the hearts of millions 
an impression that patriotism is a 
«scandalous game played by public 
men for private ends, and frequently 
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little better than a selfish struggle 
for power.” We need not here re- 
produce the oft-repeated tale of the 
rout of the coalition; the simulta- 
neous disappearance of Lord Shel- 
burne and Lord North from official, 
almost from public life; the utter 
discumfiture of Fox, which he never 
retrieved during his whole remain- 
ing career; and the rise of William 
Pitt, who laid the foundations of ‘a 
power which lasted till his death, 
nearly a quarter of a century after- 
wards, The so-called “man of the 
people,” in his eagerness to render 
aristocratic influence dominant over 
the throne, and to promote the tri- 
umph of a faction, flung to the 
winds. eyery principle which, by 
animating his denunciations, had 
given him power with the public, 
and stained the foundations of mo- 
dern Liberalism with all the politi- 
cal crimes and vices which he had 
attributed to Lord North. Pitt, on 
the other hand, without Fox’s pres- 
tage with the people, or Lord North’s 
official experience, but with a name 
which he was resolved should re- 
main unsullied, appealed to the 
conscience of the nation against the 
violence of the one, and the corrup- 
tion of the other. He founded the 
modern Tory party, with the confi- 
dence of the King and the enthu- 
siasm of the people, freed in his own 
person and by the act of his rival 
from the obloquy of the past. 

The decision of the country at the 
dissolution of 1784 was an unmis- 
takable condemnation of the cele- 
brated coalition and all their mea- 
sures, including their India Bill. 
The Dissenters, whom Fox had ably 
served in Parliament, now turned 
against him; and such was the feel- 
ing aroused, that Mr. Scott, after- 
wards Lord Eldon, passing through 
Leominster, was able, says Mr. Rae, 
to procure the defeat of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot simply by telling the electors 
that Sir Gilbert would have been 
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a Commissioner had Fox’s India 
Bill become law. 

In the regency debates of 1788 
Mr. Fox certainly took up a most 
extraordinary position, having re- 
gard to the principles in respect of 
which his admirers challenge the 
applause of posterity. Scorning all 
search for constitutional precedents, 
he met the difficulty occasioned by 
the incapacity of the Crown by say- 
ing that “the circumstances to be 
provided for did not depend upon 
their deliberation as a House of 
Parliament—it rested elsewhere. 
There was then a person in the 
kingdom different from any other 
person that any existing precedents 
could refer to—an heir-apparent, of 
full age and capacity to exercise the 
royal power.” ‘In his firm opinion 
the Prince of Wales had as clear, as 
express a right to assume the reins 
of government, and exercise the 
powers of sovereignty, during the 
illness and incapacity of the King, 
as in the case of his Majesty’s nat- 
ural demise.” And Sheridan, if we 
remember right, warned the House 
not to provoke the Prince of Wales 
into asserting his rights, This ex- 
treme parade of royal prerogative in 
the interests of the Prince of Wales, 
coming from the man who had claim- 
ed four years before, as against Pitt, 
the glorious monopoly of Whig prin- 
ciples, serves, like his coalition with 
Lord North, to show that neither 
men nor principles stood in his 
way when a temporary advantage 
was to be snatched. Pitt exult- 
ingly exclaimed that he would un- 
Whig the gentleman for the rest 
of his life. Here again Fox had so 
mismanaged his affairs, by sacrific- 
ing, to the convenience of the hour, 
principles which, if his oratory were 
worth anything, ought to have been 
to him as his life-blood, that the 
unexpected recovery of the King 
left him equally bankrupt in prin- 
cip.es and in prospects, 
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When the French Revolution 
broke out, Fox openly rejoiced in the 
overthrow of the arbitrary system of 
the House of Bourbon. He urged 
that the English army should be 
reduced, because France, under her 
new Government, would be a bet- 
ter neighbour, and less disposed to 
hostility than before; a course in 
which Burke concurred, since France 
had become “a political light, ex- 

unged out of the system of 
Furope.” As events followed one 
another in quick succession, Eng- 
land was panic-stricken lest the 
eruption should spread ; and a pol- 
icy of repression at home and war 
abroad, quickly followed the de- 
claration of Pitt in 1792, that there 
“ never was a period when, from the 
situation of Europe, we might more 
reasonably anticipate a durable 
peace than at the present mo- 
ment.” The violence of Fox at this 


period disgusted the nation and 


alarmed his followers. His admir- 
ers boast that he preserved the 
sacred fire of liberty, to burn forth 
with renewed vigour amidst a later 
generation : others may well believe 
that if that fire had not been inex- 
tinguishable it would have gone out 
in the panic and agitation which 
Fox mainly contributed to excite. 
Burke, and the leading members 
of the Whig party, deserted to 
the Ministry; the public execra- 
tion was manifested in handbills 
demanding “destruction to Fox 
and all the Jacobin crew ;” his name 
was eventually expunged from the 
list of Privy Councillors; and it 
was a disputed point whether one or 
two hackney-coaches would suttfice 
to hold his followers. He succeeded, 
however, during this time, in car- 
rying the celebrated Libel Bill. He 
assisted in exposing the absurdity 
of Lord Loughborough’s theory of 
constructive treason; but in 1797 
he seceded from Parliament rather 
than continue his fruitless exertions 
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in the House. On the conclusion 
of peace, he went abroad to pay his 
respects to the First Consul; and, 
says Mr. Rae, the great Republican 
patriot and the great Whig leader 
were mutually pleased with each 
other. Fox returned to England, 
firm in’the belief that Buopaparte 
desired to maintain peace. This 
was on the eve of the formation of 
the army at Boulogne, and the 
battles of Austerlitz and Trafalgar. 

On the death of Pitt, Fox came 
into office under Lord Grenville as 
Foreign Secretary; the two great 
objects of his ambition being to con- 
clude peace and abolish slavery. 
He died in seven months; and 
although no political party would 
follow him through his life, his re- 
putation served as a basis whereon 
to construct a confederacy which, 
after many vicissitudes, carried his 
friend and pupil Earl Grey trium- 
phantly into power. 

When the lives of Wilkes, 
Sheridan, and Fox are held up to 
our admiration, and their prin- 
ciples appealed to for our guidance, 
we are forced to remember that, 
speaking generally, their lives 
were the scandal of our forefathers, 
and their political conduct failed to 
win the esteem or the confidence of 
their contemporaries, The growth 
of modern Liberalism will be his- 
torically explained as a_ reaction 
against the system of the successors 
of Pitt, and as the catastrophe of 
their mistakes, which have thrown 
a false halo round the name of Mr. 
Fox, and redeemed the discredit of 
his life. We cannot find anything 
in the politics or tendencies of the 
present day which can send English- 
men back to the days and nights of 
Mr. Fox in a paroxysm of confidence 
and veneration, or induce them to 
read in that wayward and checkered 
eareer the inspiration which shall 
guide their politics or guard their 
consciences. His wild and dissolute 
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life; his animosity to his sovereign, 
whose person and whose station in 
the empire he markedly assailed, and 
whose rebellious sons he encouraged 
in every vice; his early conduct in 
the Ministry of Lord North; his 
reckless coalition with that states- 
man, at a time when he had scarcely 
ceased to brand him with every form 
of vituperation and indignant hate ; 
his boisterous assertion of the Prince 
of Wales’s title to the regency ; his 
reckless defiance of public opinion, 
by ostentatiously disregarding the 
evidence of peril at home and dan- 
ger abroad during the revolutionary 
war, and by openly sympathising 
with the enemies of his country,— 
disgusted his contemporaries, and 
were attributed by them to the wild 
vehemence of his political hatreds. 
They involved him in such thorough- 

oing “opposition under George 
II.” that even in later times, when 
his name was a power to conjure 
with, his admirers have carefully 
distinguished the episodes of his 
life ; and, by a curious inconsistency, 
have founded his title to their hom- 
age upon the proceedings in which 
his party at the time deserted him, 
and have rejected with censure the 
proceedings in which that party 
supported him. His invectives 
against Pitt’s financial and commer- 
cial policy, against Pitt’s measures 
for securing the union of Ireland 
to England, against the principles 
laid down by Pitt in the regency 
debates—his censures on the French 
treaty and the Irish trade resolu- 
tions—were loudly applauded by the 
Liberals of that day, but have all 
been dropped by the Liberals of the 
present time, who have adopted the 
principles which their founder con- 
demned. { Fox’s title to the homage 
of Liberals depends upon his invec- 
tives against Pitt’s measures for the 
repression of Jacobinism at home, 
and resistance to French aggression 
abroad ; but, without discussing the 
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politics of that momentous period, it 
is sufficient to point out that the 
whole party which has since rallied . 
round his name, at the time deserted 
to Pitt, and left him unaided and 
alone. We cannot judge of the ne- 
cessity of Pitt’s coercive measures ; 
all we know is, that, in his opinion, 
such was the internal agitation, that 
if he had resigned his head would 
have been off in six months. 
“Two secret committees,” says a 
Quarterly Reviewer in 1862, “in 
1794 and 1799, chosen on each oc- 
casion by ballot, after investigating 
the evidence which the Govern- 
ment had to lay before them, and 
composed of some of the shrewdest 
men of that day, reported that the 
ramifications of conspiracy were very 
extensive, and that the danger of 
revolt was imminent.” It ‘requires 
a greater confidence in Fox’s discre- 
tion, soundness of judgment, and 
singleness of purpose, than his ca- 
reer warrants, to believe that his 
furious invectives, so strongly dis- 
approved by the nation at the time, 
had not in them more of the 
desperation of a gambler than of 
the prudent self-restraint of a man 
thoroughly conversant with, and 
anxious about, the perils of the 
time. The necessity for coercion 
is a matter of evidence which it is 
extremely difficult to sift. Fox 
and his admirers at the present 
day have the easy task of rejecting 
it, and preferring spirited invective ; 
while the Ministers at the time, and 
the nation, confronted imminent 
danger—stunned by the horrors 
which had surrounded the birth 
of democracy in Europe. 

If the story of the lives of Mr. 
Rae’s political heroes forcibly bears 
out the Bishop of Llandaff’s com- 
plaint that “ patriotism was a scan- 
dalous game played by public men 
for private ends,” the memoirs of 
George III.’s reign disclose compara- 
tively little to be said in commenda- 
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tion of the conduct of either the King 
or several of those to whom he gave 
hisconfidence. But so faras any light 
upon present politics can be derived 
from the struggles of those days, 
there is at least one period which is 
bright with genius and wisdom, 
with high private worth and public 
integrity, with statesmanship and 
constitutional rule. It comprises 
the early years of Mr. Pitt’s Minis- 
try, the events and the men who 
founded modern Toryism. It 
marked the triumph of Pitt and the 
Constitution ; it sounded the knell 
of Fox and what was called Free 
Government. Instead of meander- 
ing over the surface of history in 
search of wild talk about liberty, 
which has no application at present, 
we shall find more insight into both 
past and present by estimating the 
character of the two systems which 
then came into conflict. 

In no publication that we have 
ever seen has the true spirit of that 
epoch been more forcibly illustrated, 
than by Mr. Disracli in some of the 
introductory chapters in ‘Sybil.’ 
Without »y any means committing 
ourselves to an approval of all the 
theories which Mr. Disraeli’s his- 
toric conscience has evoked either in 
- Parliament or in literature, we may 
usefully consult this singularly able 
sketch. In vain had the unrivalled 
genius of Burke been enlisted in 
the cause of the Whig party; no 
sooner had their moral existence 
been restored by his efforts, and his 
wisdom, knowledge, and eloquence 
given them a new place in Parlia- 
ment and the country, than the 
command was transferred to the 
recreant follower of Lord North, 
whose aspirations and oratory were 
fed, but whose conduct was not 
controlled, by the mind of his new 
political master. He threw into 
politics the fierce passions of a 
strong and self-willed nature; but 
while, as the leader of an oligarchy, 
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he made the “ iron of the coalition” 
enter the soul of the King, as 
the “man of the people,” he effec- 
tually alienated the heart and con- 
fidence of the country. The affairs 
of two hemispheres in succession 
were the platform on which he, in 
the name of the Whig aristocracy, 
struggled with his sovereign for 
mastery. His system of free gov- 
ernment meant that he would hold 
power solely from the Houses of 
Parliament, “ the members of which 
were appointed by an extremely 
limited and exclusive class, who 
owned no responsibility to the coun- 
try, who debated and voted in 
secret, and who were regularly paid 
by the small knot of great families 
that by this machinery had se- 
cured the possession of the King’s 
treasury.” In the effort to estab- 
lish it, no regard for the public in- 
terest, or deference to public opin- 
ion and sentiments, was allowed 
to stand in the way. No wonder 
that our forefathers then dashed to 
the ground the monstrous system 
which Fox had succeeded in raising ; 
the real cause for astonishment is 
that so many in subsequent times 
have been found to sympathise with 
his schemes and associate them with 
the triumph of liberty. It was and 


never pretended to be otherwise 


than a struggle between the King 
and a faction, in which neither side 
regarded the people ; and in which 
Fox openly claimed the right to 
refuse supplies and stop the con- 
duct of public business rather than 
allow his sovereign to name a Min- 
istry or dissolve a Parliament. It 
was under these circumstances that 
Pitt fought the battle of constitu- 
tional Government, and vindicated 
the political system of England. 
His illustrious name, his youth and 
genius, his stately dignity of life 
and conduct, his grasp of commer- 
cial and economical questions, his 
prudence and sagacity, won at once 
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the confidence of the country. From 
the first hour of his premiership we 
hear no more of encroachment by 
the sovereign or of subserviency by 
the minister. That constitutional 
difficulty was solved at once by the 
Tory minister. Free trade and 
reform of Parliament, afterwards 
the heritage of the Liberals, were 
first broached by the Parliamentary 
chief, whose mission in the early 
years of his power was to destroy 
the oligarchical influence which Fox 
sought to wield, and afterwards to 
check the exuberant outburst of 
zeal for prerogative with which Fox 
welcomed the expected regency of 
the Prince of Wales, In the desert 
of faction and intrigue which spread 
over the reign of George III., the 
early years of Pitt’s administration 
(1784-1792) are an oasis on which 
theeye of history may rest with satis- 
faction. That Ministry solved the 


great constitutional questions which 
had been raised regarding the rela- 
tion of the Sovereign, his Ministers 
and Parliament. It solved the great 
difficulty of providing for the gov- 


ernment of India. It preserved 
peace, and endeavoured by commer- 
cial treaties and financial measures 
to emancipate the country from the 
restrictive policy which had been in 
vogue. Pitt himself sought also to 
alter the spirit of the Government 
by an infusion from the middle 
classes of the country; and had 
hoped to find in this new source of 
authority a bulwark against the 
aristocratic influences in struggling 
against which he rose to power, and 
maintained his ascendancy over 
king and people. Although the time 
was not then ripe for Parliamentary 
reform, the design of the Minister 
to curb the pretensions of the oli- 
garchy was clearly shown by the 
creation of what Mr. Disraeli calls 
a plebeian aristocracy. It was one 
of the strongest accusations by Mr. 
Fox against his rival towards the 
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close of his administration, that he 
had created no less than 115 peer- 
ages; most of which were conferred 
simply in order to strengthen the 
new party in the House of 
Lords. The attempts to widen the 
area of political power were com- 
menced by the Tory leader in 
1784, and worthily crowned by 
the measures of his successor in 
1867, 

Mr. Rae, we think, has displayed 
a mistaken zeal in going back to his 
three political heroes in search of 
materials for an encomium on the 
party to which he apparently be- 
longs, and which has reason to be 
proud of him. It is not in their 
earlier history that Tories need to 
fear their opponents in a rival ap- 
peal to the verdict of history. Pitt’s 
statesmanship and administration, 
before the overthrow of the French 
monarchy, stand out unrivalled for 
their fame and brilliancy in the 
whole of English party annals. The 
invectives of Fox, round which in 
later generations modern Liberal- 
ism, in the absence of all tradition, 
and without any inspiring memories, 
was glad to cluster, pursued the 
career of his rival in his earlier as 
well as in his later life. On the 
other hand, Pitt’s political conduct 
after Burke and the rest of Fox’s 
adherents deserted to him, has di- 
vided opinion into two conflicting 
camps. From that time the country 
was embarked in a struggle which 
strained all its resources, and the 
whole nation was determined to 
resist the growth of French domina- 
tion without, and the spread of- 
French revolutionary opinion with- 
in. Pitt and his successors are en- 
titled to the glory of having sur- 
mounted the power of Napoleon, 
and secured the triumph of England 
amidst the complete wreck of the 
Continent. How far in later years 
those successors persisted in a policy 
of repression after its necessity had 
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ceased ; how far they came to mis- 
take disorganisation for sedition ; 
how far their remedial measures 
after the French war fell short 
of Pitt’s remedial measures after 
the American war, and_ rend- 
ered possible the resuscitation 
and triumph of Fox's party,—are 
the subjects of quite a different 
chapter of history from that com- 
prised in Mr. Rae’s book. Every- 
body knows that Liberalism found 
its day and its opportunity ; and its 
career during nine reformed Parlia- 
ments still awaits the judgment of 
posterity. We have no wish to 


detract from its legitimate fame, or 
to undervalue the services which it 
has rendered to the country. It 
most assuredly would never have 
retained its ascendancy so long if it 
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had not produced greater men or 
followed greater leaders than the 
three statesmen who are now com- 
mended to our admiration. The 
system and the party now lie before 
us in ruins, and it is only a very 
rash and misguided admirer who 
can go back to their early founders 
and fortunes to vindicate the neces- 
sity for their reconstruction. He 
ouly brings out more forcibly the 
growing conviction of the country, 
that modern Toryism has revived 
the principles and statesmanship of 
Pitt; has again rendered obsolete 
the spurious philanthropy of self- 
constituted demagogues, and chal- 
lenges that universal acceptance 
which time has awarded to the 
memory and character of its early 
fortunes. 








